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Salesian Spirituality 
Edward J. Carney, O.S.F.S. 


S A DIRECTOR of souls St. Francis de Sales is equally at 
A home ms people in the world and those in religion. The 
ever-popular Introduction to a Devout Life attests to his abil- 
ity to form the laity. The continuing vitality of his own founda- 
tion, the Order of the Visitation of Holy Mary, and his choice as a 
patron by other religious congregations are ample proof of his influ- 
ence on the religious life. These two forms of Salesian spirituality 
have a fundamental unity in that both rest on resignation or con- 
formity to the will of God. Their point of divergence lies in the 
fact that the circumstances and obligations of the religious and secu- 
lar life are different, and thus God’s will is made known in keeping 
with the duties of each life. In this paper the manifestation of God's 
will in the life of a religious, and specifically in the life of a Vis- 
itandine, will be considered. 


In numerous places throughout the saint’s writings the necessity 
of conforming one’s self to God’s will appears. In a letter to St. Jane 
de Chantal, his collaborator in the founding of the Visitation, 
St. Francis writes: ‘““When will it be that dead before God, we shall 
live again to this new life in which we shall no more will to do any- 
thing, but shall let God will all that we have to do, and shall let His 
will living act upon ours quite dead?’’ Elsewhere the saint reaffirms 
this teaching on the will of God. He calls it the grand truth and 
his only song: ‘‘This is the grand truth; we must look at what God 
wants, and when we know it we must try to do it gaily, or at least 
courageously.’’ ‘“‘It is remarkable that this always comes back to 
my mind, and that I know only this song. . . . My father, be it not 
as I will but as thou wilt.” 


Since a person is constituted a religious through the vows of reli- 
gion, St. Francis sees the primary manifestation of God’s will in the 
religious life as being embodied in the vow of obedience: “‘If religious 
do not obey, they cannot have any virtue at all, because it is obedi- 
ence especially that makes them Religious.’’ Such obedience is directed 
toward the Rule of the Order, the superior, and various disciplinary 
commands, all of which represent in some way or other God’s will 
for the religious. It is, perhaps, on the relationship between superior 
and subject that St. Francis especially excels. For the subiect the 
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superior holds the place of God, and provided the command of the 
superior does not involve any sinful violation of a divine or ecclesias- 
tical law, it is to be considered as coming from God. ‘Thus in those 
countless occurrences in religious life where, strictly speaking, one 
way of doing a thing may be just as good as another, the mode of 
action counselled by the superior becomes preferable since it represents 
for the subject God’s will. Even in the event whete the superior’s 
judgment may be less perfect than that of the subject, it still repre- 
sents God’s will, and in following such a command the religious 
achieves union with God. St. Francis especially treats this matter of 
obedience in the Spiritual Conferences. Herein he gives its qualities 
as blind, prompt, and persevering, exhorts to a loving acceptance of 
it, warns against criticism of the superior or the command, and coun- 
sels confidence that God, who inspires the various forms of obedience, 
will give the graces necessary for their fulfillment. 

St. Francis does not restrict this teaching on conformity to the 
will of God merely to matters of obedience. It is all pervasive, 
touching every phase of the religious life. Outwardly the individual 
act may take on the character of charity towards one’s neighbor, of 
resignation to sickness and death, or of some such other act, yet its 
inner motivation is loving consent to the will of God. The follow- 
ing are given as examples. 

Charity towards one’s neighbor—‘‘For example, if when I am 
going in one direction I meet a sister who tells me to go in another, 


the will of God for me is that I should do what she wishes rather. 


than what I wish; but if I oppose my opinion to hers, the will of 
God for her is that she should give way to me, and thus it is in all 
indifferent matters.” 


Acceptance of illness—‘‘I understand, my dear daughter, that 
you have an illness more troublesome than dangerous, and I know 
that such illnesses are prone to spoil the obedience to doctors; where- 
fore I tell you not to deprive yourself of the rest, or the medicines, or 
the food, or the recreations appointed you; you can exercise a kind of 
obedience and resignation in this which will make you extremely 
agreeable to Our Lord. In fine, behold a quantity of crosses and 
mortifications which you have neither chosen nor wished. God has 
given you them with his holy hand; receive them, kiss them, love 
them. My God! they are all perfumed with the dignity of the place 
whence they come.” 


Resignation to the death of a parent—‘‘Weep now, but mod- 
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erate your tears and bless God; for this mother will be good to you, 
as you must hope, much more where she is, than she could have been 
where she was. Behold her then there with the eyes of your faith, 
and so calm your soul.” 

This teaching on conforming one’s self to the will of God leads 
to a cultivation of those two virtues which are fundamental to the 
Salesian system, namely, charity and humility. From these flow 
all the other virtues. ‘‘Humility and charity are the mainstays, all 
the other ropes are attached to them. It needs only to keep ourselves 
well in these virtues; one the lowest, the other the highest, as the 
preservation of the whole edifice depends on the foundation and the 
roof. Keeping the heart closely to the exercise of these, there is no 
great difficulty in getting the others. These are the mothers of the 
virtues, which follow them as little chickens their mother hens.” 


Here charity means love of God. It is, of course, a supernatural 
virtue, a gift of God. Yet St. Francis often accentuates the effect 
such a gift produces in its possessor. It inclines the creature to love 
God and gives him the strength to do good. Thus under proper 
conditions it tends to produce in the individual a loving conformity 
to God’s will. Now the greatest hindrance to performing God’s will 
is the following of one’s own will: ‘‘Everyone loves according to his 
taste; few according to their duty and the taste of Our Lord.”’ 


As a counter-action to self-love the saint recommends the virtue 
of humility, which harmonizes love of self with love of God and of 
neighbor. Within the frame-work of the Rule this virtue brings the 
religious to union with God: “‘By humility we unite ourselves to 
God, submitting ourselves to the exact observance of His will as sig- 
nified to us in our Rules.” In the Introduction to a Devout Life 
St. Francis also shows how this virtue leads to gentleness towards 
one’s neighbor. Thus emerges the spirit of the Visitation: ‘“And 
now to come to the particular end for which our Congregation of 
the Visitation was founded, and to understand more easily what the 
peculiar spirit of the Visitation is. I have always considered that it 
is a spirit of profound humility towards God and of great gentleness 
with our neighbor.’’ In any consideration of the virtue of humility 
one must not neglect the letters of St. Francis, whether to religious or 
to persons living in the world. Herein the saint insinuates the neces- 
sity of this virtue by cleverly pointing out the faults of pride: ‘‘It is 
not good to walk on tip toe, either in mind or body; for if we 
stumble the fall is all the worse.’’ ‘“The love of ourself often dazzles 
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us: eyes must be very true to avoid being deceived when we look at 
ourself.’’ 

Finally as a correlative virtue confidence in God always accom- 
panies humility: “It is a very good thing to mistrust ourselves, but 
at the same time how will it avail us, unless we cast our whole confi- 
dence upon God, and wait for His mercy? . . . the virtues of humil- 
ity, abjection, and confusion are intermediate virtues by which the 
soul must ascend to union with her God.’”’ Thus charity and humil- 
ity are fundamental virtues in the Salesian system, and humility is 
always accompanied by confidence in God and gentleness toward the 
neighbor. 

In the acquisition of the other virtues of the religious life 
St. Francis again emphasizes the same idea of seeking God’s will and 
not one’s own. The following rules may serve as a gauge of choice. 


1) “Among the virtues we should prefer that which is most 
conformable to our duty, and not that which is most conformable to 
our inclination.’” Applied to the religious life this would lead a per- 
son to a careful observance of the vows and the constitutions: ‘‘I can- 
not sufficiently impress upon you the importance of this point— 
namely, punctual attention to the smallest matters tending to the 
more perfect observance of the Rule, and at the same time an unwill- 
ingness to undertake anything more. That is the way to preserve a 
Religious Order undivided and in its first fervour, and to do other- 
wise is to do what destroys it and causes it to fall away from its orig- 
inal perfection.” 

2) “Among the virtues which do not concern our particular 
duty, we should prefer the most excellent and not the most showy 
... the best virtues and not the most esteemed.’’ This is St. Francis’ 
famous doctrine of the little virtues—virtues best adapted to ordi- 
nary life and based on the humble recognition of a person’s littleness. 
The phrase “‘little peddler, little pack’’ delightfully expresses this 
teaching. A partial list of these virtues would include patience, 
bearing with one’s neighbor, submission, sweetness of temper, 
affability, and toleration of one’s own imperfection. 

Here it may be well to say something of St. Francis de Sales’ 
attitude toward bodily austerities. The saint’s position is often mis- 
understood, as if countenancing neither fasting nor penitential prac- 
tices. This is, of course, erroneous. In writing to a superior of a 
Visitation Convent St. Francis advises: ‘‘I am quite willing that you 
should wear the hair-shirt once a week, unless you recognize that this 
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makes you too slothful in other more important exercises, as some- 
times happens.’’ Yet at the same time it must be admitted that there 
is no rigorous corporal mortification in the Visitation. This is 
excluded by the very purpose of the Order’s foundation: ‘‘to be able 
to receive delicate women, maidens and widows, whose physical 
powers are not great enough, and who are not inspired and drawn to 
serve God and to unite themselves to Him, by means of such austeri- 
ties as are practiced by other Religious Orders.” 


Still other reasons prompt St. Francis in the assumption of this 
position. The Salesian system rests on a correspondence to the will 
of God. This is achieved primarily by an internal subjection of the 
human judgment and will to the divine will. Bodily mortification, 
as something external, may contribute toward such subjection. Yet 
it does not necessarily produce it and at times may be contrary to it, 
as in the case of a religious fasting against the advice of the superior 
or the prescriptions of the Rule: “‘She is right, undoubtedly, this 
good daughter, in thinking that her fasting humour is a tempta- 
tion: it was, it is, and it will be, so long as she continues to practice 
these abstinences. It is true that by them she weakens her body and 
its sensuality; but by a poor exchange she strengthens her self-love 
and her self-will; she starves her body, and she overcharges her heart 
with the poisonous growth of self-esteem and self-pleasing. Abstin- 
ence which is practiced against obedience takes away the sin from the 
body to put it in the heart. Let her give attention to cutting off her 
own will, and she will soon quit these phantasms of sanctity in 
which she reposes so superstitiously.”’ 


Moreover, the saint is not opposed to mortification as such, but 
to its extreme use and the consequence of such imprudence: ‘“The 
want of this moderation in fasting, taking the discipline, wearing 
the hair-shirt and other austerities, makes the best years of many 
useless in the service of charity, as it did even in St. Bernard who 
repented him of having practiced excessive austerities; and inasmuch 
as they have maltreated it in the beginning, they are forced to pamper 
it in the end. Would they not have done better to have treated it 
fairly and in a manner suitable to the duties and works to which 
their condition of life obliged them?” 

In addition to this formal treatment of the virtues there can be 
found in the writings of St. Francis a consideration of the emotions 
insofar as they affect the spiritual life of man. Not all of this 
material deals with the religious life, yet it is indeed applicable. For 
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after all, whether a person is religious or lay, he possesses human 
nature and is subject to its vagaries. The orientation of emotional 
control with the teaching on conformity to God’s will lies in the fact 
that emotional difficulties with pride at their root, may prevent a 
person from fulfilling God’s will. Thus the virtue of humility is at 
least a partial answer. The following are given as examples of 
St. Francis’ teaching on emotional problems as they enter into the 
spiritual life. 

Impatience and eagerness—‘‘Let us not be at all eager in our 
work, for in order to do it well, we must apply ourselves to it care- 
fully indeed, but calmly and peacefully, without trusting in our 
labour, but in God and His grace. These anxious searchings of heart 
about advancing in perfection, and those endeavours to see if we are 
advancing, are not at all pleasing to God, and only serve to satisfy 
our self-love, that subtle tormentor which grasps at so much but does 
almost nothing. One single good work done with a tranquil spirit 
is worth far more than several done with eagerness.’’ Recognizing 
what great difficulty impatience causes a person St. Francis recom- 
mends both patience with self and with the world outside self: 
‘Know that the virtue of patience is the one which most assures us of 
perfection; and if we must have patience with others, so we must 
with ourselves. Those who aspire to pure love of God have not so 
much need of patience with others as with themselves.’’ Thus the 
devout follower of St. Francis de Sales strives after a certain tran- 
quillity and calm. As a further manifestation of impatience there 
can be mentioned the desire of progressing too quickly in the spiritual 
life. St. Francis prefers a gradual progress, one that could be called 
‘step by step.” 

Anger—'‘‘It is better, then, to undertake to try to live without 
anger than to seek to make a moderate and wise use of anger, and 
when, through imperfection and weakness, we find ourselves sur- 
prised by it, it is better to repel it promptly than to seek to come to 
terms with it; for if we give it the slightest opportunity, it makes 
itself mistress of the place and acts like the serpent, which draws its 
body easily through any aperture into which it can insert its head.” 


As a remedy against anger St. Francis recommends prayer to God, — 


less sensitiveness on the part of the angry person, and acts of gentle- 
ness toward the person offended. 


Sadness—‘‘Evil sadness troubles the soul, leads it into disqui- 
etude, gives birth to inordinate fears, causes a distaste for prayer, duils 
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and oppresses the brain, deprives the soul of counsel, of resolution, 
of judgment and of courage, and weakens her energy: briefly it is 
like a hard winter which takes away all sweetness from the soul, and 
makes her almost paralyzed and powerless in all her faculties.”’ 
St. Francis assigns various causes of sadness, such as a melancholy 
temper or the rebuffs of fate. Whatever the cause, it is evident that 
he considers this emotion as always unprofitable and opposed to the 
service of God. Such expressions as: “If you have a sorrowful face 
at the conclusion of your prayers, it is a clear sign you have not 
prayed as you ought to have done,” clearly show his mind. Perhaps 
the best expression of his attitude on this emotion is found in the tra- 
ditional saying ascribed to him: “‘If a saint were sorry, he would be 
a sorry saint.” 

Joy, Courage,. Optimism—There is, however, a very funda- 
mental reason why the holy prelate is opposed to sadness. When a 
person attempts to see the will of God in everything, he ordinarily 
faces life joyously. No matter what the circumstance—good, bad, 
or indifferent according to human judgment—in some way or other 
it represents God’s will for the individual experiencing it. God’s ul- 
timate purpose in this particular instance can never be evil; it must 
always be good. Properly attuned to God’s will a religious is joyous, 
for in the emotional order joy results from the possession of good. 
Since every circumstance represents in some way God’s will, life must 
be faced not fearfully but courageously: ‘“‘Above all, keep from dis- 
couragement. Believe me, you must sow in labour, in perplexity, in 
anguish, to gather with joy, with consolation, with happiness: holy 
confidence in God sweetens all, obtains all, and establishes all.” 


Thus a spirit of optimism pervades Salesian spirituality. ‘Live 
joyful, courageous, peaceful, united to our Saviour—Keep that holy 
gaiety of heart, which nourishes the strength of the soul, and edifies 
our neighbor,” are counsels frequently given to those under his direc- 
tion. The following excerpt from one of the saint’s letters shows 
how this joyous spirit permeated his life: ‘‘I have just come from 
giving catechism where we have had a bit of merriment with our 
children, making the congregation laugh a little by mocking at balls 
and masks, for I was in my best humour, and a great audience 
encouraged me with its applause to play the child with the children. 
They tell me it suits me well, and I believe it.’’ 

Finally, St. Francis’ teaching on prayer must be considered. He 
sees it as effecting a union of the human will with the divine: ‘‘As 
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prayer puts our understanding in the clearness of the divine light, 
and exposes our will to the heat of heavenly love, there is nothing 
which so purges our understanding of its ignorance or our will of its 
depraved inclinations. As children, by listening to their mothers and 
stammering with them, learn to speak, so we, by keeping near our 
Saviour and observing His words, His actions, and His affections, 
learn by His grace to speak, act, and will like He does.’’ The fol- 
lowing are the principal types of prayer recommended by St. Francis 
de Sales. 

Meditation—The meditations given in the first part of the [ntro- 
duction to a Devout Life show the form employed by the saint. 
Elsewhere there are detailed instructions on how to meditate and on 
how to overcome the difficulties involved in this form of prayer. The 
advice on spiritual dryness, as a token of God’s love, is especially 
consoling. 

Exercise of Preparation for the Day—This exercise is concerned 
with the daily actions of the religious. It forms part of the morning 
prayer and is an attempt to avoid sin by prudently foreseeing the 
circumstances of the day and preparing one’s self to meet them 
properly. It includes five parts—an invocation to God, foresight, 
disposition, resolution, and recommendation to God. 

Direction of Intention—For St. Francis de Sales the direction 
of intention is a very important means of adapting one’s self to the 
will of God. The saint maintains that the habit of charity, whereby 
every virtuous human act is dedicated to God’s divine goodness, is 
sufficient to destine all the just man’s actions to God’s glory. There- 
fore, he does not require an explicit direction of intention before each 
act but only before the principal actions of the day. This conditions 
a person to meet with peace and gentleness of mind the actions of 
daily life, whether pleasant or unpleasant, as coming from the 
fatherly hand of God. 

Spiritual Retreat—Since the mind has a tendency to be distracted 
by the purely worldly affairs of every-day life, St. Francis recalls it 
to recollection through the exercise of the spiritual retreat: ‘‘Remem 
ber then, Philothea, always to make many withdrawals into the 
solitude of your heart, whilst you are outwardly in the midst of 
intercourse and business. . . . our hearts should take and choose some 
place every day either upon the mount of Calvary, or within the 
wounds of our Lord, or in some other place near him, in order to 
retire thither on all sorts of occasions, and to be refreshed and recre- 
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ated there in the midst of exterior occupations, and to be there as in 
a stronghold, for a defense against temptations.”’ 

Aspirations and Ejaculatory Prayers—Closely connected with 
the exercise of spiritual retreat, and also serving as a renewal of the 
direction of intention are aspirations and ejaculatory prayers. 
St. Francis de Sales recommends no set form of words but simply in- 
dicates that these should be the out-pouring of love: ‘‘Aspire, then, 
very often to God, Philothea, by short but ardent movements of 
your heart; admire his beauty, invoke his help, cast yourself in spirit 
at the foot of the cross, adore his goodness, speak to him frequently 
about your salvation, give him your heart a thousand times a day, 
fix your interior eyes upon his sweetness, give your hand to him as a 
little child to its father. . . plant him in your soul as a standard, and 
make a thousand different movements of your heart to give yourself 
the love of God, and to excite yourself to a passionate and tender 
love of this divine Spouse.”’ 

The importance of spiritual retreat and of ejaculatory prayers 
can only be understood in the words of St. Francis himself: “Now 
in this exercise of spiritual retirement and ejaculatory prayers lies the 
great work of devotion: it can supply the lack of all other prayers, 
but the failure of this can scarcely be made good by any other means. 
Without it the contemplative life cannot be properly followed, nor 
the active life lived otherwise than ill; without it repose is but idle- 
ness, and work but embarrassment; and therefore I beseech you to 
embrace it with all your heart, and never to abandon it.”’ 

In the course of the centuries many attacks have been made 
against the system of St. Francis de Sales. “To enumerate and refute 
these singly is unnecessary. Answer enough may be found in the 
fecundity of the saint’s teaching. It has played its part in the pro- 
duction of three canonized saints—St. Francis de Sales, St. Jane de 
Chantal, and St. Margaret Mary. How many other uncanonized 
saints it has produced and will produce only God knows. Finally, 
the saint’s personal title as Doctor of the Church and the official 
approval of his teaching lead one to conclude that St. Francis de 
Sales has been one of the Church’s brightest glories. 
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The Quinquennial Report: 
Obligations and Directives |. 


Joseph F. Gallen, S.J. 


HE manner of compiling the new quinquennial report to the 
Holy See, now obligatory for all religious institutes, has been 
fully explained in this REVIEW (January, 1951). A partial 


study of this report under another aspect will not be without profit. - 


The various questions of the report implicitly manifest what is of 
obligation or at least directives of the Holy See. We can thus study 
some of these obligations and directives in themselves. They are not 
confined to the superior general and his council but are wider in appli- 
cation and of common interest. 


I. Conforming Constitutions to the Code of Canon Law 

“In the first Report following the issuance of this formula, the 
following things are to be sent: 

‘Two well bound copies of the Constitutions or Statutes, revised 
to conform to the Code.” Pontifical, B) 1. a); Diocesan, B) 7. a); 
Independent Monasteries, B) 4. a). 

The numbers cited above command all pontifical and diocesan 
congregations, as also all independent monasteries and other indepen- 
dent religious houses, whether pontifical or diocesan, to send with 
their first report two copies of their constitutions that have been con- 
formed to the Code of Canon Law. The Holy See therefore will 
know exactly what institutes have thus far failed to conform their 
constitutions to the Code. 

The Code of Canon Law became effective May 19, 1918. The 
primary meaning of a codification is not a change of law but a sys- 
tematizing of laws already in existence. However, the Roman Pontiff 
abrogated many past laws of the Church and added many new laws 
in the codification of canon law. These changes in the laws of the 
Church made it necessary for all religious institutes to correct their 
constitutions. This correction consists of omitting the laws contrary 
to the Code and adding the pertinent new laws established by the 
Code. The obligation of making the correction falls on the religious 
institute itself. ‘The corrections in a pontifical institute must be ap- 
proved by the Holy See and in a diocesan institute by all' the Ordi- 


1Cf. can. 495, § 2; Schaefer, De Religiosis, n. 241; Maroto, Commentarium Pro 


Religiosis, I (1920), 196. 
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naries in whose dioceses the institute has houses. The Code has now 
been of obligation for more than thirty years, and it is somewhat 
startling to find institutes that have not as yet conformed their con- 
stitutions to the Code. This can have very serious consequences. 

The more limited scope of conforming the constitutions to the 
Code does not constitute a general revision of the constitutions. 
However, in adapting constitutions to the Code it will be found that 
the older the constitutions are, the greater will be the necessity also of 
a general revision. The Holy See did not evolve a complete plan for 
the constitutions of lay congregations until 1901. Older constitu- 
tions can be deficient in matter and number from the canonical and 
other legal articles now demanded by the Sacred Congregation of Re- 
ligious for both pontifical and diocesan institutes. 


II. A Diocesan Congregation Should Become Pontifical 

“Common law does not contemplate the division of a diocesan 
Congregation or Society into Provinces; moreover this division can 
scarcely be admitted, and the mind of the Holy See is that, if special 
reasons exist for a division into provinces, the matter be taken care of 
rather by the attainment of the status of a pontifical Congregation.” 
Diocesan, B) 3. 

“If the necessary conditions are verified, has a petition been made 
or is it the intention to make a petition to the Hcly See to obtain the 
status of a pontifical Congregation? Are any and what is the nature 
of the difficulties foreseen or actually verified with regard to this mat- 
ter?’’ Diocesan, 4. 

These numbers are of great practical interest, since they consti- 
tute the first explicit statement of the Holy See that a diocesan con- 
gregation is not in a definitive but only in an initial and temporary 
state that is to terminate in the attainment of pontifical approval. 
This doctrine was true in the past but it was contained implicitly in 
the laws and documents of the Holy See and also in the explicit 
teaching of canonists.? 

The first number manifests clearly that diocesan congregations 
that are capable of division into provinces should petition pontifical 
approval. ‘The size of such congregations is indicated by the condi- 
tions now demanded by the Sacred Congregation of Religious for the 
division of a pontifical institute into provinces. These are: a) in 
every province there should be at least four larger houses, that is, 
houses consisting of at least twelve religious; b) the total number of 


2Cf. Review for Religious, March, 1950, 57-68. 
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religious in each province must be at least one hundred; c) the insti- 
tute must be capable of division into at least three provinces. These 
conditions are to be carefully noted, since they are less strict than the 
former practice of the Sacred Congregation as contained in several 
authors. 

As is clearly indicated in the second number cited above, a dio- 
cesan congregation should not delay its petition for pontifical 
approval until it has the size that admits or demands a division into 
provinces. Unless special difficulties exist against this petition, and 
such difficulties must be explained to the Sacred Congregation, the 
diocesan institute should request papal approbation as soon as the 
necessary conditions are verified. “These are: a) the congregation by 
a sufficient test of time should have given proof of stability, religious 
observance, piety, and spiritual profit of its work; b) it is sufficient 
that the congregation number one hundred and fifty members. It is 
not required that the congregation have houses in more than one dio- 
cese. ‘These conditions also are to be most sedulously noted. They 
constitute the present practice of the Holy See and are less strict than 
the former practice as explained in authors.‘ 


III, Division into Provinces 
“Ts the Institute legitimately divided into Provinces (c. 494 § 1); 
if not, does it seem that it should be so divided?’’ Pontifical, 16. 
The usual reasons for a division into provinces are the great num- 
ber of subjects, or the wide territorial diffusion of the institute, or the 
diversity of language of its members. 


Congregations can and do exist whose number of subjects de- 
mands a division into provinces but whose concentration within a 
relatively small area appears to preclude the ordinary arrangement of 
provinces. Some of these congregations have a number of members 
far beyond the power of a superior general to govern alone. All such 
congregations should propose this difficulty completely to the Holy 


See, and the Sacred Congregation may give some method of solving 
the problem. 


IV. Erection and Suppression of Religious Houses 
“In the erection and suppression of houses, were the rules of law 
(cc. 497, 498) and the standards of prudence observed, among 
which must be numbered a written contract, clear, complete and 
3Cf. Bastien, Directoire Canonique, n. 379, 3; Coronata, Institutiones Iuris Canon- 
To Fay Geer ee be 
4Cf. Bastien, ibid., n. 71; Sartori, Jurisprudentiae Ecclesiasticae Elementa, 74. 
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drawn up in accordance with canon law and the Constitutions, with 
due regard to the civil law?’’ Pontifical 21; Diocesan, 11. 

This question is found in identical language in the pontifical and 
diocesan lists of questions. The primary insistence of the question is 
on the observance of the norms of canon law in the erection and sup- 
pression of religious houses. These norms are frequently emphasized 
by diocesan law in the United States, and since the matter is essen- 
tially a relation between dioceses and religious institutes, it will not 
be without profit to give a summary of diocesan law in this respect. 

Diocesan statutes almost universally contain the declaration that 
a pastor may not introduce or dismiss a religious community from 
the parish school, high school, or works of mercy and charity with- 
out the written consent of the Bishop. This consent is demanded in 
most cases by canon law. The admission of a religious community 
usually implies the canonical erection of a religious house or the 
opening of a filial house, and for both of these canon 497, § 1 and 
§ 3 demand the written permission of the local Ordinary. The dis- 
missal of a community usually implies the suppression of a religious 
house. The local Ordinary alone is competent to suppress a canoni- 
cally erected house of a diocesan congregation, and the superior gen- 
eral of a pontifical congregation must have the consent of the local 
Ordinary before suppressing such a house. The suppression of a filial 
house in a pontifical congregation appertains to the superior general; 
in a diocesan congregation both the local Ordinary and the superior 
general possess this right. Diocesan law frequently extends beyond 
the Code in this matter and demands the permission of the local Or- 
dinary even when the opening or suppression of a religious house is 
not involved, for example, when sisters go out daily from the 
motherhouse to teach in a parish school. The admission and espe- 
cially the dismissal of a religious community is a very serious matter, 
and prudence seems to demand that a pastor should not even take an 
initial step in such a matter without consulting the Bishop. This 
can also be the sense of the diocesan statutes that demand both the 
consent and the advice of the Bishop.° 

Religious superiors should be equally diligent in observing the 
rights of the Ordinary and the parish. The Code forbids the superior 
general of a pontifical congregation to suppress a house without the 
consent of the local Ordinary. Before withdrawing from any work 
religious should inform the Ordinary in proper time, that he may 
make other provision for the work. One diocese demands that reli- 


5Green Bay, n. 73; Pittsburgh, n. 63. 
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gious superiors give a year’s notice before withdrawing from a 
parish. The difficulties that can occur in this and similar matters 
manifest the necessity of a written and detailed contract between the 
diocese and the religious institute. Such a contract is either inculcated 
or presumed in some diocesan statutes,? and the present question 
makes it also a directive of the Holy See. 


V. Presidency of the General Chapter 
“Who presided at the Chapter: 
a) In the election of the Superior General? 
b) in the other elections and in the business meetings.” 


Pontifical, 29; Diocesan, 20. 


“Who presided at the Chapter of election?’’ Independent Monas- 
teries, 11. 

Canon 506, § 4 reads: ‘‘In congregations of women the Ordi- 
nary of the place in which the election is held shall preside, either in 
person or by delegate at the election of the superioress general. ..’” A 
religious congregation is an institute in which all the members should 
and do take only simple, not solemn, vows. The canon cited above 
refers to all congregations of religious women, whether pontifical or 
diocesan. The canon confers on the Ordinary of the diocese in 
which the election is held the right and the duty of presiding at the 
election of the superioress general. 


The Code of Canon Law gives the local Ordinary no right of 
presiding at the election of the other general officials, who are ordi- 
narily the four general councillors, the secretary general, and the bur- 
sar general, or at the chapter of affairs. If there is no declaration of 
the constitutions, no custom or usage to the contrary, it is certain 
that this presidency applies solely to the newly elected mother gen- 
eral. 

Three authors, Vermeersch,® Schaefer,? and Berutti,!° hold that 
the local Ordinary can have the right of presiding at the election of 
the general officials and at the chapter of affairs from a prescription of 
the particular constitutions, and Vermeersch and Schaefer admit also 
custom or usage as a foundation of the same right. It cannot be said 
that this opinion is certainly false, but the question is one that may 


6Lincoln, 24. 

7Nashville, n. 170; Port. Ore. Prov., n. 29; San Francisco, 125. 
8Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome Iuris Canonici, I, n. 626. 
Schaefer, ibid., n. 509. 

10Berutti, De Religiosis, 60. 
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be authoritatively settled by the Holy See after receiving the answers 
to the new lists of questions. Bastien aptly remarks that such a 
presidency is in conformity neither with the Code nor with the prac- 
tice of the Sacred Congregation of Religious in approving the consti- 
tutions of pontifical congregations, and Vermeersch agrees with the 
latter observation. A general chapter is something that by its na- 
ture appertains to internal government. Therefore, external author- 
ity should have only that part in the general chapter that is expressly 
given to it by the positive law of the Code. There is no distinction 
in this matter between pontifical and diocesan congregations. The 
Code makes no such distinction, and it is an admitted principle that 
in legal articles diocesan constitutions should be the same as pon- 
tifical, except in those matters in which the Code or the practice of the 
Holy See demands a distinction. 


Canon 506, § 2 reads: ‘‘In the monasteries of nuns, the assem- 
blies for the election of the superioress shall be presided over, with- 
out however entering the cloister, by the local Ordinary or his dele- 
gate, with two priests as tellers, if the nuns are subject to the Ordi- 
nary; if not, by the regular superior; but even in this case the Ordi- 
nary should be duly informed of the day and hour of the election, at 
which he may assist, either in person or by a delegate, with the regu- 
lar superior, and, if he assists, he presides.’”’ The canon is thus con- 
cerned with the presidency and the tellers at the election of the supe- 
rioress in a monastery of nuns, whether the vows of the nuns are 
actually solemn or simple. If the nuns are not subject to regulars, 
this presidency appertains to the Ordinary of the diocese in which the 
monastery is situated; if the nuns are subject to regulars, the same 
Ordinary presides if he attends; otherwise the regular superior is the 
president. Whoever actually presides also chooses two priests as 
tellers, neither of whom may be the ordinary confessor of the mon- 
astery.!2 This canon also is concerned only with the election of the 
superioress and not with the president and the tellers at the election 
of other officials or at the chapter of affairs of the monastery. 


The two priests as tellers is something distinctive of institutes of 
nuns. In congregations of religious women the Code itself (cc. 507, 
§ 1; 171, § 1) prescribes that the tellers must be members of the 
chapter and thus sisters. Any priest who accompanies the presiding 
local Ordinary or his delegate may be admitted only as an attendant 


'Bastien, ibid., 172, note 1; Vermeersch-Creusen, loc. cit. 
12Cf, Berutti, ibid., 59. 
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or mere spectator. He is not permitted to take any active part in the 
election, such as to collect, count, or examine the ballots, to compute 
or record the votes.!3 I believe a fairly serious reason should exist for 
the admission of such priests. Chapters of their very nature apper- 
tain to the internal government of the institute. The unofficial at- 
tendance of persons who are not members of an institute at a chapter 
is thus just as foreign as would be their presence at a meeting of a 
local, provincial, or general council of the institute. Matters that 
constitute natural secrets occur of necessity at every election, for ex- 
ample, the number of ballots and the number of votes received by 
various candidates in a particular election.* A justifying reason 
should exist for permitting unofficial persons to acquire this knowl- 
edge. Religious institutes are also justifiably sensitive of the protec- 
tion of the secrecy of their chapters, which is manifested by the fact 
that many constitutions explicitly oblige the capitulars to secrecy. 

In some orders of nuns of simple vows the Holy See has approved 


the prescription of the constitutions that two nuns are to be the 
tellers.}5 





Perfect Self-love 
Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. 


OU have been exhorted many times and in many different ways 
to heap up treasures for heaven, to use each moment of every 
day in order to gain an ever higher place in heaven, to keep 

adding to your store of sanctifying grace because your degree of 
glory in heaven will be determined by the amount of sanctifying 
grace you have when you die. And at times you have been puzzled, 
wondering whether all such striving isn’t rather selfish. And the 
other day you were told by someone that this is good selfishness, that 
it is the self-love of hope. You were assured that it is perfectly all 
right to love God and do good in order to gain a high place in 
heaven. That indeed, so you were told, is Catholic doctrine. It is. 


13Normae Secundum Quas S. Congr. Episcoporum et Regularium Procedere Solet in 
Approbandis Novis Institutis Votorum Simplicium, 28 iun. 1901, n. 224. 

14Cf. Bastien, ibid., n. 253, 1, and note 5; Vermeersch-Creusen, ibid., n. 286. 
Ursuline Nuns of the Congregation of Paris, Pittsburgh and Brown County, 
Ohio, aa, 215-217. 
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Protestants have denied the proposition that we are permitted to 
act in view of the rewards God promises us. But such a denial is 
contary to the express teachings of the Church. The Council of 
Trent solemnly states: ‘‘If any one says that the just ought not for 
their good works done in God to expect and hope for an eternal 
recompense from God. . .; let him be anathema.’’ And again: “If 
any one says that the justified man sins when he performs good 
works with a view to an eternal recompense; let him be anathema.” 
(Sess. 6, can. 26 and 31.) Anathema is a solemn ban or curse pro- 
nounced by ecclesiastical authority. 

It is a consoling thought that we can always add to our future 
glory in heaven while we are still on earth. Andi it is interesting to 
reflect wherein this increase of glory of one blessed soul above another 
consists. Of course, we know that as far as the substance of happi- 
ness is concerned, it is the same for all the elect. The essential hap- 
piness of heaven is the beatific vision, the happy-making sight of 
God. Still there is a difference of degree according to the difference 
of merit. This difference, however, does not cause jealousy, because 
each one knows that a higher degree of glory than he enjoys would 
not be becoming or suitable for him. 

The consoling truth is that here on earth, during the time of 
merit, each one can make his future glory always greater and greater. 
Now, since the least degree of heavenly glory is an almost infinite 
good, what a great good must not be a still higher and higher degree 
of that glory! And now we can always add to our future glory if 
we but wish, though many neglect that, and most people do not even 
think of it. Would that they had more selfishness in this regard, 
more of the self-love of Christian hope. Would that they might be 
prevailed upon to excel in prayer and good works propter retribu- 
tionem, because of the reward. 

You ask wherein this higher degree of glory in heaven consists. 
It consists in a clearer vision of God; in a greater likeness to God; in 
a higher rank among the saints; in greater joy. Wherefore, how 
grateful you must be to God, Who preserves you that you may earn 
more glory in heaven. What a good use you ought to make of time, 
taking care to be always in sanctifying grace and living in union 
with God through prayer and the good intention in whatsoever you 
do. 

Reflect a little more upon this good self-love, this increasing of 
your merits and consequently of heavenly glory. God does not re- 
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quire anything extraordinary of you in order to gain heaven. He ac- 
cepts your daily and even in themselves trivial acts as meritorious of 
glory, if you do them in the state of grace and for Him, that is, for 
God’s sake, with a good intention, out of love for God. God is so 
generous that He has ordained that your supernaturally good works 
cannot merit anything but grace and heavenly glory. Moreover, 
you cannot give this merit away to others, as you can the satisfac- 
tory value of all your good works; indeed, the very giving away of 
the satisfactory value in favor of the poor souls, for example, is a 
good work that again gives you an increase of merit which you can- 
not give away. And herc is another striking thought. It is a very 
probable view of theologians that your good works continually in- 
crease in merit more and more according to the measure of the increase 
and augmentation of sanctifying grace. The more sanctifying grace 
you possess when doing good, the greater is your power of meriting 
just then. 


How is this to be explained, you ask. The answer is simple 
enough. The higher the degree of grace we have, the more we please 
God; and the more we please God, the nobler, the more agreeable our 
actions are to Him and, therefore, the more meritorious. Hence it is 
that living a more fully supernatural life, having a higher degree of 
grace, the quality of our actions will be better and deserving of a 
greater reward. 


It is an article of faith that good works merit an increase in 
sanctifying grace and eternal life. Therefore, by multiplying your 
meritorious acts you daily increase your stock of grace. This increased 
stock of grace enables you to put more love into your good works 
and these thereby have more efficacy to further the growth of your 
spiritual life and to obtain still more merit. According to the degree 
of grace does merit increase; and the just man through his merits can 
increase his amount of grace. ‘‘He that is justified, let him be justified 
still,’’ says Holy Writ. Every good work done in the state of grace 
can merit an increase of sanctifying grace. Even in the reception of 
the sacraments, which give grace automatically, of themselves, every 
second of devout preparation and thanksgiving, being a good work, 
merits an increase of sanctifying grace, over and above that given by 
the sacraments of themselves. Every pious ejaculatory prayer, every 
devout aspiration, every rosary, every such thing done in the grace 
of God, can heap up treasures in heaven. 


What a good kind of self-love it will be if you devote your whole 
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attention to this business of gaining heaven—and that, right now, 
since this day may be your last. Yes, today at least you will labor 
in earnest. All your thoughts, words, and daily duties shall be 
directed to heaven by a good intention; heaven must spur you on to 
true devotion and to the frequent practice of virtue; heaven must 
make you humble, patient in adversity, constant in temptation, until 
you possess at last for all eternity as an exceedingly great reward for 
your labor that happiness which is now shown you afar off by the 
light of faith. 

Remember that the essential joy of heaven is the beatific vision, 
the happy-making sight of God. After this life, if you die in sanc- 
tifying grace, you shall by a wonder of God’s omnipotence, directly 
and without intermediary see God, which means to know Him with 
your intelligence, to understand God according to your degree of 
glory. You shall see God, not merely in the sense of looking at 
Him, for one only looks at an outside object, but in the sense that 
God shall come into immediate contact with our mind, with nothing 
between us and Him. Only God Himself could ever make us eter- 
nally happy. When, therefore, you work for heaven you are striving 
to attain God, your first Beginning and your last End. 

Thus striving to attain to God is self-love. It is good love of 
self. It really is the keeping of the great commandment: ‘“Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself!’’ Here the Savior gives you the 
measure of the love of the neighbor, tells you how much to love him. 
That measure is the love of self. Remember that there is indeed a 
beautiful and highly virtuous self-love. Recall that it is the heresy 
of the Quietists to hold, among other errors, ‘‘that no form or act of 
self-love, however spiritual and however fully referred to God, can 
at all befit a person entered upon the way of perfection.’” Remember 
that there is the love of Christian hope. 


But there is a higher self-love than that, a self-love that looks to 
our own interests, indeed, even to our own highest possible interests. 
But it looks to our interests out of the purest and most perfect love 
of God. We can love ourselves for the sake of God Himself alone. 
Just suppose that you are a poor sinner. It seems that there are but 
few mortals who have not offended God grievously at some time or 
other. Suppose you are such a one as has grievously offended Him. 
And suppose that you are a repentant sinner, that you are working 
hard for heaven. By prayer and good works you seek an ever higher 
degree of bliss and glory for yourself in the clearer vision and closer 
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union with your Creator and Father and Savior and Sanctifier for all 
eternity in heaven. You are constantly thinking of greater merit as 
you strive for higher virtue and closer Christlikeness. But in thus 
striving for your personal happiness in goodness here on earth and 
the highest possible delights in heaven hereafter, your motive is not 
any good or happiness merely as your own, praiseworthy though 
that motive is. Your motive is really the greatest honor and glory 
of God your Father in heaven. 


How is this to be understood? You try to heap up treasures for 
heaven, to get an ever higher place in heaven, because of your loving 
conviction that your very presence there, and especially your greater 
bliss and glory, will be in the eyes of all the saints and angels 
throughout eternity an exceptionally marvelous manifestation of the 
infinite power and the incomprehensible mercy and goodness of the 
incarnate Son of God crucified for you, a poor sinner. ‘‘He loved 
me and delivered Himself for me,’’ you will be proclaiming by your 
very bliss in heaven. Thus you will be loving and praising and glo- 
rifying Him in return for ever and ever. And the greater the degree 
of your glory, the greater will be your eternal praise of God. For all 
eternity your happiness will be a most evident proof and exhibition 
to all heaven of the absolutely pure and unselfish love of the infinite, 
eternal charity burning for you in the bosom of the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Ghost. 


In still other words, you will be casting down your heavenly 
crown before the Triune God. As we read in the Apocalypse: ‘‘And 
they do not rest day and night, saying, ‘Holy, holy, holy, the Lord 
God almighty, who was, and who is, and who is coming.’ And 
when those living creatures give glory and honor and benediction to 
him who sits on the throne, who lives forever and ever, the twenty- 
four elders will fall down before him who sits upon the throne, and 
will worship him who lives forever and ever, and will cast their 
crowns before the throne, saying, ‘Worthy art thou, O Lord our 
God, to receive glory and honor and power; for thou hast created all 
things, and because of thy will they existed, and were created.’ ”’ 
(Apoc. 4:8-11.) 

The above, of course, suggests the highest perfection of self-love. 
It may seem hard to understand and practice such perfect self-love. 
Then you can at least practice a less perfect, though good, self-love. 
Keep the divine law of self-love. Live a virtuous Christian life, 
seeking to become ever more and more conformable to the Savior. 
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Be Christlike in your goodness. Look forward with joy to that 
reward which he has promised to those who serve Him faithfully and 
who die in His love and grace. 

To repeat, if you strive for the highest possible place in heaven 
within your reach merely because of your own bliss and joy in the 
vision and possession of God, you do well; for the Church teaches 
that you are permitted to act with a view of the rewards God prom- 
ises us. “That would be good, though rather narrow, self-love. But 
it is much better self-love, the very perfection of it indeed, if you 
keep thinking that the higher your place and glory in heaven, the 
more will all the angels and saints wonder that you ever got to 
heaven at all, not to mention such heights of glory and bliss, and the 
more they will praise God for it. 

Keep thinking that for all eternity they, and you too, will be 
admiring and praising the infinite power, mercy, and love of God, 
which raised you from your nothingness—to which you had added 
the sinfulness that is less and worse than nothingness—to the glory 
of heaven and even to such a high degree and place of everlasting 
bliss. And you want your God to be eternally praised. because of 
your glorious reward. That is why you strive for it. Behold the 
perfection of self-love! It is blended with the perfect love of God— 
loving God for His own sake, because He is the highest, most perfect, 
and most amiable Good. 

If you understand this perfect self-love, you will be filled with 
an ardent desire to attain it. And if your desire were put into weak 
words it would be a prayer for the perfection of self-love, as follows: 

O my God, let me daily, even hourly, indeed at all times strive 
sensibly to grow in virtue, to increase in sanctifying grace, knowing 
that my place in heaven will be determined by the amount of sancti- 
fying grace I have when I die. Let me so live that I may merit a 
high place in heaven, in order that Thou, my Creator, Savior, and 
Sanctifier mayest receive from me and from all the angels and saints 
of heaven for all eternity the greatest everlasting admiration and 
praise in return for the mercy and love which Thou hast expended 
upon me by creating me, redeeming me through Jesus Christ Thy 
Son, and sanctifying me through the Holy Spirit, the soul of the 
Church, which is the Mystical Body of Christ. Let them all look 
upon my place in heaven and cry out: ‘‘He that is mighty has done 
great things to this soul and holy is His name!”’ 

O Holy Spirit, Spirit of wisdom and understanding, help me to 
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realize that, to be perfect, my interest in my eternal happiness and 
glory in heaven, my interest in higher merits, higher degrees of glory, 
higher bliss in heaven must all grow out of and be directed to the 
greater honor and glory of God. This I can only do if I have a pro- 
foundly humble estimate of myself, if I realize that of myself I am 
nothing and that Thou art ‘‘my God and my all.”’ 

O Mary, my Queen and my Mother, that perfection of self-love 
was thine, as we see from the Magnificat, in which thou didst refer 
all to God. May it be also mine. Help me to realize that to be truly 
Christlike my love of self must be God-centered, that it must be 
directly and intentionally perfect love of God. Help me, dearest 
Mother, to live so that both here on earth in time and in heaven for 
all eternity I may look up and see, no longer me, but only God the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Amen. 





Secular Institutes: 
Juridical Nature 
Francis N. Korth, S.J. 


N A PREVIOUS ARTICLE some historical notes on secular in- 
stitutes were offered. Now let us glance at the juridical structure 
of these institutes. I shall foiiow the catechetical form of presen- 

tation because it might be better suited to our purposes. 
1. What are “‘secular tnstitutes’’? 

“Secular institutes’’ are a new juridical institution, recently 
recognized officially as a component of the juridical state of perfec- 
tion to-be-acquired in the Church. In brief, secular institutes are a 
new juri al state of perfection. 

2. Does a state of perfection imply that the individuals in that state 
are perfect? 

No, not necessarily so. There is a difference between a state of 
perfection and the moral perfection or holiness of a person in that 
state. Just as individuals in the world, in societies of common life, 
or in religious institutes are striving after personal holiness or moral 
perfection, so too do members of secular institutes. But a juridical 
state of perfection does not necessarily imply that persons in that 
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state have already acquired moral perfection; perhaps so, perhaps not. 
Of itself, a juridical state says nothing about the personal sanctity of 
individuals in that state. 

3. Why then are secular institutes called a state of perfection? 

Secular institutes are now recognized by the Church as a state of 
perfection because their members must bind themselves in a stable 
manner to the practice of the three evangelical counsels of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. 

4. How do secular institutes differ from religious institutes? 

The essential difference lies in this point. Religious take public 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. Members of secular insti- 
tutes do not take those vows of the religious state but similar vows, 
oaths, promises, or consecrations. 

They likewise differ in the fact that religious live a common life 
in the sense of sharing the same board and roof under the direction of 
common superiors, while members of secular institutes for the most 
part do not lead such a common life. 

5. Are societies of common life the same as secular institutes? 

Obviously not, since secular institutes do not have common life 
or at least not the canonical common life, while societies of common 
life imitate religious in that respect. 

Thus we arrive at a descriptive definition of a secular institute. 
A secular institute is the juridical state of perfection in which the 
members, for the purpose of acquiring Christian perfection and of 
exercising the apostolate, bind themselves to the practice of the evan- 
gelical counsels in the world, that is, to the practice of evangelical 
poverty, chastity, and obedience by a vow, oath, promise, or special 
consecration according to the provisions of their proper constitutions 
and under the direction of common superiors, but often for the most 
part without leading a common life. 

6. Consequent upon the definition proposed, what are the main re- 
quirements of a secular institute? 

The main requirements of a secular institute can be grouped 
under three headings: (1) profession or full consecration to a life of 
perfection, (2) membership in the institute with its concomitant 
bond, (3) common house or houses (even though common life for 
the most part is not required). 

7. What is the nature of the profession or consecration to a life of 


perfection? 
“(he profession or consecration is threefold. Besides the exercises 
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of piety and self-denial common to all who aim at perfection, this 
profession embodies: (1) a vow or promise of poverty which regu- 
lates the use of temporal goods; (2) a vow, oath, or consecration of 
celibacy and perfect chastity; (3) a vow or promise of obedience by 
which the individual gives himself entirely to God and to the works 
proper to the institute under the guidance of superiors. Each of the 
above is made according to the constitutions of the particular insti- 
tute. 


8. Does any obligation in conscience arise from these vows, oaths, 
promises, or consecrations? 

Yes, an obligation binding in conscience does result. The obli- 
gation would come from the virtue of religion, or from justice or 
fidelity, as the case may be. (See the individual constitutions and 
the particular formulas of profession.) 

9. In regard to the second requirement, how ts incorporation tnto an 
institute effected? 

An applicant is incorporated into a secular institute by profession. 
10. What ts the nature of the bond resulting from profession? 

By profession a stable, mutual and complete bond arises between 
the institute and the member making the profession. 

11. Why is the bond stable? 


The bond is stable because the profession is either perpetual 
(taken once for all), or temporary (taken for a definite period but 
with the obligation of renewal at the end of that period). 

It might be well to note, in passing, that even if the profession is 
temporary, the member should have the intention of remaining per- 
manently in the institute if nothing calls him away, merely renewing 
his profession from time to time as required. If that were not the 
case, the bond would seem to lack stability. Stability of the bond 
also demands that the institute be not free to dismiss a member arbi- 
trarily but only for reasons permitted by law. 

12. In what sense is the bond mutual and complete? 

The bond is mutual and complete in the sense that the individual 
gives himself entirely to the institute, and the institute in turn takes 
care of its member by providing for his spiritual needs and, if neces- 
sary, also for his temporal wants. ‘There is some flexibility in the 
application of this point; the constitutions will determine the matter 
more fully. 

13. As to the third requirement, why are common houses needed for 
secular institutes? 
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At first glance it might seem strange to list ‘‘“common houses’ as 
a requirement of secular institutes which in general have as one of 
their distinguishing characteristics the lack of common life for their 
members. But the answer is rather simple. For proper functioning, 
an organization needs headquarters. In a secular institute a common 
or central house is to serve as the seat of the supreme or regional gov- 
ernment of the institute and to be the dwelling-place of the superiors. 
Likewise some common house (or houses) is necessary for training 
prospective members, for conducting spiritual exercises for members, 
for meetings and gatherings, for taking care of sick and aged mem- 
bers, for providing for those who have lost their employment or have 
no means of taking care of themselves, or for assisting members in 
moral danger (such as removing them from an occasion of sin). 


14. Is a common house necessary before a secular institute could be 
established ? 

Even though a common house is listed as one of the requirements 
of a secular institute, in practice it seems that permission can be ob- 
tained to establish a secular institute although at the time a common 
house is lacking, provided that sufficient assurance is had that such a 
development will take place. However, the force of this requirement 
is not too clear. 

15. What is the procedure for establishing a secular institute? 

The preliminary pattern is as follows. A group of the devout 
faithful (lay people or clerics) function for some time as a loosely- 
knit organization with a common purpose (apostolic, charitable, 
pious). Gradually the organization develops into some form of 
canonical pious association of the faithful, such as a pious union, 
sodality, confraternity. During this time “. . . vigilant care must be 
exercised to see that nothing be permitted to these associations, either 
internally or externally, which is beyond their present condition and 
seems to belong specifically to secular institutes. Those things espe- 
cially should be avoided which, in case the permission to establish 
the association as a secular institute is later refused, could not easily 
be taken away or undone and would seem to exert a sort of pressure 
on superiors to make them grant approval outright or too easily” 
(Instruction of the Sacred Congregation for Religious, March 19, 
1948, n. 6). After the association has proved itself sustaining and 
capable of carrying out its purpose and of living up to the require- 
ments of a secular institute, application should be made to Rome for 
permission to be established juridically as a secular institute. 
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16. If an assoctation fulfills all the requirements for a secular insti- 
tute, does it have an option of remaining in its status quo, e.g. asa 
pious union of the faithful, or must it make application for establish- 
ment as a secular institute? 

When an association has all the necessary requisites, it must apply 
to Rome for permission to be set up as a secular institute. 


17. Who ts to make such application to Rome? 


The local Ordinary (and not a mere titular Bishop nor a Vicar 
Capitular or Vicar General) is the proper person to make such appli- 
cation. 

18. To whom should the application be sent? 

The application is to be sent to the Sacred Congregation for Reli- 
gious, since this Sacred Congregation moderates things pertaining to 
the juridical state of perfection to-be-acquired. 

19. What information is to be forwarded with the application? 

The Sacred Congregation for Religious wishes to have informa- 
tion, with the proper adjustments, on all the points required by the 
Normae (nos. 3-8) issued by the same Sacred Congregation in 1921 
in regard to the establishment of religious congregations. The infor- 
mation to be sent includes, therefore, the following: name and quali- 
fications of the founder, reason for establishing the new secular insti- 
tute, proposed name of the new institute, number and nature of 
works proposed as proper to the institute, means of support, list of 
similar institutes in the diocese (if any) with their proper works. 
Six copies of the constitutions must also be sent, as well as copies of 
the directory and of other documents which can be of service in 
showing the spirit of the association. The constitutions would give 
information about the nature of the’ proposed institute, its proper 
works, its government, common houses, classes of members, the form 
of consecration, the bond resulting from incorporation in the insti- 
tute, training of the members, exercises of piety, and other relevant 
matter. 


Besides the above, any further information the Sacred Congrega- 
tion may require must also be sent. 


20. After permission has been obtained from the Sacred Congrega- 
tion, what is the next step? 


After permission (the nthil obstat) has been obtained from the 
Sacred Congregation, the local Ordinary may proceed to establish the 
secular institute as an ecclesiastical moral person. Official notice of 
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such establishment is then to be sent to the same Sacred Congrega- 
tion. 
21. What is the juridical status of the new institute? 

The new secular institute is an ecclesiastical moral person of 
diocesan right, that is, a diocesan secular institute. 

22. Could a diocesan secular institute later receive recognition as a 
pontifical institute? 

Yes, after a period of time such papal approval could be obtained. 
The procedure is similar to that followed for obtaining pontifical 
approval for a religious congregation or a society of common life, 
with some necessary adjustments and additions. 


23. What expansion is posstble for a secular institute? 
A secular institute need not necessarily be confined to one dio- 
cese; interdiocesan and even universal expansion might be possible. 


24. By what laws are secular institutes governed? 


Secular institutes are governed by: (1) the provisions of the 
Provida Mater Ecclesia; (2) further provisions, interpretations, or 
applications of that Apostolic Constitution made by the Sacred Con- 
gregation; (3) their own individual constitutions (which would 
embody the regulations of the Provida Mater Ecclesia and the further 
provisions of the Sacred Congregation, and make them more specific 
in conformity with the purpose of the institute); (4) the common 
law of the Code in matters pertaining to them or to their members 
and which are not provided for by their own special or proper law. 


25. Do the members of secular institutes consequently have the obli- 
gations, or share in the privileges, of religious or clerics? 


As a general rule, they do not have the obligations nor share the 
privileges of religious. As far as the obligations and privileges of 
clerics are concerned, again as a general thing, members of secular in- 
stitutes who are clerics share those obligations and privileges, while 
non-clerics do not. 


26. What about the novitiate, training of candidates, transfer to 
another institute, dismissal, suppression of an institute, and the like? 


A secular institute, even if only diocesan, can be suppressed by 
the Holy See alone. The other points could be determined in the 
constitutions of each institute or in future communications from the 
Holy See. The three existing Roman documents on secular insti- 
tutes do not treat these points. 
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27. Which are the three documents referred to in the preceding 
answer? 


They are: (1) the Apostolic Constitution of Pope Pius XII, 
Provida Mater Ecclesia, of February 2, 1947; (2) the Motu proprio 
Primo feliciter of March 12, 1948; and (3) the Instruction Cum 
Sanctisstmus, issued by the Sacred Congregation for Religious on 
March 19, 1948. Up to the present, these are the main documents 
about secular institutes. (An English translation of these docu- 
ments can be found in Bouscaren’s Canon Law Digest: Supplement 
1948, pages 63-86). 

28. If a secular institute had been established with the approval of 
the Holy See prior to the Provida Mater Ecclesia, do the provisions of 
that Apostolic Constitution apply to such an institute? 

The Provida Mater Ecclesia is not retroactive in regard to those 
secular institutes (any association which fulfills the substantial re- 
quirements, no matter under what form it was approved) which had 
been previously approved by the Holy See or established after con- 
sultation with the Holy See, as far as their rights and obligations are 
concerned, but they now come under the classification of secular in- 
stitutes. In regard to all other associations the Provida Mater Eccle- 
sia does apply. 

29. One final question. Why was the name “‘secular institutes’ 
chosen? 

In the deliberations preceding the official recognition of secular 
institutes as a new juridical state of perfection, various names were 
proposed for the new institution. Among these were: “‘religious 
sodalities,’’ ‘‘religious unions,” “‘societies without vows and without 
common life.’’ However, in order to bring out the specific character 
of the new organizations, the present name, “‘secular institutes,” was 
happily chosen. That name spotlights the fact that members of the 
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new institutes do not live a cloistered life but live in the world and . 


support themselves by the same occupations and employment as do 
other people. 
x * *k x 


A concluding remark. As the Holy Father in his Motu proprio 
(II) emphasized: ‘*. . . in working out the general as well as the par- 
ticular organization of all these Institutes, this must always be kept 
in mind, that in all of them their special and peculiar character as 
secular Institutes, which is the whole reason for their existence, be 
clearly expressed. Nothing is to be subtracted from the full profes- 
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sion of Christian perfection, solidly based on the evangelical coun- 
sels, and in substance truly religious; but this perfection is to be exer- 
cised and professed in the world, and therefore in all things which 
are licit and which can be brought into conformity with the duties 
and works of that same perfection, it must be adapted to the secular 
life. 

. [The] apostolate of Secular Institutes is to be faithfully 
practiced not only tn the world, but as of the world, and therefore 
with avowed aims, practices, forms, and in places and circumstances 
corresponding to this secular condition’’ (Bouscaren, op. cit., pages 


77-78). 





Open Letter to Self 
Everett J. Mibach, S.J. 


EAR SELF: 

D You have often asked me why it is that you make such little 

progress in the things of God. You complain, dear Self, that 
you often have clear tights and high aspirations after holiness only to 
have them vanish like a puff of smoke that never was or like the seed 
in the gospel withering away before it brings forth the promised 
fruit that lay pregnant in its husk. You resign yourself to a spiritual 
mediocrity. You leave the ‘‘why”’ of it unanswered. I am afraid 
that you have forgotten, dear Self, a lesson that you were taught 
many years ago when you first set out in quest of God. Then it was 
that you had explained to you the importance of fidelity in little 
things. This means simply: fidelity to grace. As you grew older, 
but not wiser, you noticed the ‘‘great deeds’’ won the applause of the 
day. You concentrated your efforts on performing the big things 
and have neglected the little ones. 

Because things seem little you should not account them of no 
value. A man’s thumb can cover the button that will plunge a bril- 
liantly lighted city intoaconfused darkness. A bronze door weighing 
several hundred tons can be easily opened because of a little pin in the 
hinge. Five cents worth of iodine in the thyroid gland keeps this 
world’s genius from being an idiot. Little things? Yes. Unimportant? 
Hardly. If you insist upon spurning the seemingly little things, 
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Self, you will never attain to sanctity. Fidelity to little things is the 
small button that will flood the soul with the light of God’s grace. It 
is the small pin upon which swing the gates to our eternal glory. 

Self, think back to some of the little things you have neglected. 
What far reaching consequences that neglect has had! Every time 
Christ whispers—and He does so constantly to the Christian soul— 
He is offering you a greater share in His divine life. He is inviting 
you to a closer participation in Him. All of His invitations have 
written upon them R.S.V.P. Répondez, s’il vous plait. Answer, if 
you please. You can throw the invitation aside unanswered, thinking 
it too unimportant, too inconsequential to merit your serious atten- 
tion. Nothing that Christ invites you to is unimportant. Nothing 
is inconsequential. Christ is God. His divine life of grace in us is 
the all-important thing in this life. When He offers you a greater 
degree of this divine life, a closer union with Him, do you dare to say 
that it is unimportant, to say it is a little thing? - 

I have told you, Self, that Christ is constantly whispering to your 
soul. Do you not hear Him? Do you not know what I mean by 
the ‘‘whisper of Christ’? Can it be that you have never experienced 
it? Of course you have. Because you have told me of your aspira- 
tions that were still-born. He speaks daily to your intellect, to your 
right judgment, to your conscience. Perhaps if we recall together a 
few of the neglected little things you will better understand what I 
mean. 

Remember the day when everything was going so well. You had 
been living in union with your Divine Guest, turning to Him in the 
quiet of your soul. And then you found yourself with some “‘other 
Christs.”” The conversation was of many things. Suddenly you 
thought about a little remark you could repeat about an ‘‘absent 
Christ.’’ It was just a little thing, a word or two, nothing more. A 
little mocking inflection of innocent words, a little raising of the eye- 
brows with a knowing nod—little things in themselves but just 
enough to start the ball rolling. Like a snow ball rolling downhill, 
it grew in size as it passed from one to another. How you 
blushed when you saw the consequences! Before you gave it your 
little push you had heard Christ’s whisper, “‘Don’t say that about 
Me. It is just a little defect and my ‘other Christ’ and I are sin- 
cerely trying to work it out. R.S.V.P.” 

But the thing asked was too small, one or two words held back. 
Christ would not ask that of you, Self. So you said it because it was 
just a little thing. Then you went back to find again your Divine 
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Guest and resume your communing with Him. But He hid Himself 
from you. Perhaps He went to console His ‘‘absent Christ’” who was 
wounded by your infidelity. 

Do you recall the night at supper when the potatoes were burnt? 
The thought occurred to you to eat them and not complain about it. 
That was Christ’s invitation: “‘My other Christs are suffering. Won't 
you fill up my sufferings in union with theirs? R.S.V.P.”” And you 
answered, ‘‘This is nothing. What a foolish thought! ‘That is for 
novices. I’ll do some real penance tomorrow.” But you had turned 
your back on the invitation of the moment. Christ offered you a 
greater share in His life and you refused it. That unguarded look, 
that littlk—oh, so little—self indulgence in curiosity, that little un- 
perceived concession to ease that is known only to you and your 
Divine Guest, that little sluffing off of modesty, that little lack of 
silence—and all the time you knew what Christ asked of you. With 
the timelessness of thought you were able to weigh in the balance 
what was asked of you. You chose yourself. You could have chosen 
Christ but you did not. It was too little. Imagine Christ’s life to 
be bought for a trifle and you refused to buy it! Do you still wonder 
at your lack of progress? 

Self, I want you to stop and think of what a mistake you are 
making in neglecting these little things. You are stifling the growth 
of Christ in your soul. He is nourished by your willing acceptance 
of His graces. He is starved by your refusals. Nothing is too small 
to offer Christ when He asks for it. ‘When you hear His voice 
harden not your heart.’”’ You wonder, I know, why it is so very 
hard at times to give these little things. It should be easy because 
they are so small. Yet what a struggle it costs you. Don’t look too 
far for the answer, Self. It is in your very name. You bear in your- 
self the seeds of death. Your very name betrays you. 

I can promise you, Self, that if you take a firm resolution to be 
faithful to the little things of the present moment you will make 
progress. Keep saying, ‘““Yes, yes, dear Christ, this little thing for 
You, and an increase of Your divine life for me. In giving You this 
little thing I am giving part of myself to You, my body, my judg- 
ment, my will. There can be no vacuum in nature, so You must fill 
up the void with Your sweet presence.” 


God Bless you, Self. 
Your constant companion, ME 
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Contemporary Depreciation 
of the Religious Life 


P. De Letter, S.J. 


F LATE in many a religious institute, particularly of nuns, 
scarcity of vocations has provoked a veritable crisis and raised 
a problem. The ideal of the religious life, apparently, no 
longer appeals to the young. They dream of something greater and 
more modern, more active and efficient, offering them a better chance 
of developing their talents and personality. This practical deprecia- 
tion of the religious life may be due to many causes, from a worldly 
spirit with its desire for comfort and of the sensational, up to the 
specious pretence of more fruitful apostolate and more widespread 
action. But it is a fact that together with it, and perhaps as itspar- 
tial if not chief cause, echoes are heard of a plain theoretical deprecia- 
tion of the religious state. However well-intentioned may have been 
the praise and commendation of another ideal, that of the secular 
priesthood and of the secular apostolate, which gave occasion to this 
slur on the religious life, the errors involved cannot but be harmful 
in the long run, even to the other cherished ideal. 

Religious writers have not failed to take up the challenge and to 
defend the Catholic idea of the religious state against its detractors. 
{t must have been gratifying to them and to all religious that recently 
the Holy Father himself took up their defence when he addressed the 
members of the First Congress for Religious, held in Rome, Novem- 
ber 26-December 8, 1950.1 The congress had expressed the wish for 
a papal pronouncement which would condemn the errors rampant 
about the state of perfection, and give clear directives for the adapta- 
tion of the religious life to modern times. In answer to this desire 
the Holy Father stated in unmistakable language the erroneous opin- 
ions concerning the traditional idea of the religious life. It is not 
out-of-place for religious to reflect awhile on the Pope’s teaching 
about the religious state. This reflection should increase our own 
appreciation of our vocation and enable us to inspire others with the 
same ideal. 


The Holy Father deals with five main causes of the present-day 


1The Latin text of this allocution is found in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 43 
(1951), pp. 26-36. 
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depreciation of the religious life; the first two concern the position of 
religious priests; the last three concern all religious. “They comprise 
both theoretical and practical errors, to which he opposes the tradi- 
tional Catholic teaching. He thus indicates both the ill and its cure. 


The Place of the Religious Clergy within the Church 

The first cause of undervaluing the religious state, particularly 
that of the religious clergy as distinct from the secular clergy, is a 
wrong idea of its place within the Catholic Church. This is mainly 
a theoretical error but it entails practical consequences. It has been 
said that the hierarchy instituted by Christ is that of pope, bishop, 
and parish clergy. The religious state is not of divine origin; it is 
only an ecclesiastical institution. The religious clergy derives from 
and is secondary to the secular or diocesan clergy. Religious priests 
do not exactly fit in the degrees of the normal hierarchical order; 
they are practically outside the hierarchy. Proof of it is their exemp- 
tion from the bishops. 

This theoretical view naturally inclines one to underrate the state 
of the religious clergy and to consider them as more or less irregular. 
Should we not rather abide by the normal hierarchical position of the 
secular or diocesan clergy? A practical consequence, logically flowing 
from this premise, would divert aspirants to the priesthood from the 
cloister and direct them to the seminary. 

To this partly erroneous view the Pope opposes what may be 
called the first papal decision in the age-long rivalry between secular 
and regular clergy. The Church, he says, is hierarchical by divine 
institution, that is, composed of clerics and laity. Both of these, 
clerics and laity, can enter the religious state which is, it is true, of 
ecclesiastical origin. Both religious and non-religious can be clerics 
and priests. But neither of the two peculiar forms of life for the 
clergy that exist today, secular or regular, was established by Christ. 
The divine law does not give the preference to one above the other, 
nor exclude one or the other. Christ left to His Church the task of 
settling their mutual differences and relations, and their respective 
labors. 

Accordingly, the religious clergy is not less within the hierarchy 
than the secular clergy. Both religious and secular priests are helpers 
of the bishop, as determined, for the religious too, by the Code of 
Canon Law (626-631; 454, § 5). At times, especially in the mis- 
sions, the whole diocesan clergy happens to be religious. This, the 
Pope says, is not an abnormal situation which should be ended as 
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soon as possible. Accordingly also, the exemption of religious is not 
against the divine institution of the Church nor against the general 
principle that priests are dependent on the bishop. For two reasons: 
first, because even exempt religious depend on the local bishop to the 
extent determined by canon law; secondly, because they are subject, 
both by the ruling of the Church law and by virtue of their vow of 
obedience, to the pope who has immediate ordinary jurisdiction in 
every diocese and over all the faithful. 


The practical sequel of this papal teaching is self-evident: reli- 
gious priests are as much in place in the Church as the secular clergy. 
The specious pretext for depreciating the religious life of priests, as 
though it placed them outside the hierarchical order of the Church, 
vanishes into thin air. 


Which Is the State of Evan, ‘ical Perfection? 


A second cause of depreciating the religious life is a mistaken idea 
of the state of evangelical perfection. It is right and necessary to 
exalt the sanctity of the priesthood and to inculcate in all priests their 
need of personal holiness required by their saintly functions. But 
this well-meant endeavor has spread the idea that the clerical state is 
a state of evangelical perfection. The clerical state, it has been said, 
of its nature and by virtue of its divine origin demands that its fol- 
lowers keep the evangelical counsels. 


If that were correct, then the clerical state would be preferable to 
the religious life. A state of perfection instituted by Christ Himself 
would be, in itself, more essential than the state of perfection which 
is only an ecclesiastical institution. But, the Holy Father says, it is 
not fully correct. Before hearing his criticism, it may be well to say 
that there is something true in the exalted idea of the priesthood and 
in its connection with the evangelical counsels. This was brought 
out clearly in two recent documents on the priesthod; one, the great 
pastoral of the late Cardinal Suhard, Priests among Men; the other, 
the exhortation of the Pope himself, Menti nostrae, on the sanctity 
of the priesthood. Both of these show that the spirit and, when pos- 
sible, the practice of the three evangelical counsels of poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience are the ideal setting for the priestly task and for 
the apostolic ministry. But this does not mean that the priesthood 
itself entails the state of evangelical perfection such as is sanctioned 
by the three religious vows. 


A cleric, the Pope teaches, is not bound by divine law to the 
evangelical counsels of poverty, chastity, and obedience. Particularly, 
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a cleric is not bound to them in the same manner as a religious is 
bound by his public vows. A cleric may take these obligations upon 
himself privately and freely. Even the canonically established law of 
priestly celibacy for clerics of the Latin rite does not take away the 
essential difference between the religious and the clerical state. A cleric 
who is a religious professes evangelical perfection not because he is a 
cleric but because he is a religious. 


This important papal teaching means that the state of evangelical 
perfection is not found without the three vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience; that these three excellent means for perfection are not 
just casual and more or less replaceable by other means or counsels. 
The many means of sanctification or apostolate which the priestly 
state includes, however excellent they may be, are not sufficient to 
establish priests in the state of evangelical perfection. This state sup- 
poses the three counsels opposed to the threefold concupiscence which 
St. John names (I John, 2:16) as the great obstacle to charity, the 
substance of Christian perfection. 

The Pope confirms this teaching by answering the objection one 
could draw from the approbation he himself gave to secular insti- 
tutes. His Apostolic Constitution Provida Mater canonically ap- 
proved these in 1947, as one form of the state of perfection. Mem- 
bers of these institutes, he says, are in the state of perfection, not be- 
cause they happen to be clerics, but because they are members of an 
approved institute. As such they follow the three evangelical coun- 
sels, even though not being religious or regulars and whilst keeping 
externally to the secular life. 

This teaching involves a grave practical consequence. It means 
that when young men feel drawn to the state of evangelical perfec- 
tion, and when this attraction, after due scrutiny and probation, 
proves to be a genuine, divine inspiration, then it would not do just 
to direct them to the seminary. “The Holy Father himself states that 
the priesthood by itself does not place one in the state of perfection. 
Only the religious vows do this, or the vows of a society or institute 
approved by the Church. This teaching cuts at its root any under- 
valuation of the religious life considered from the viewpoint of 
Christian or evangelical perfection. 


Motives for Joining or Not Joining the Religious Life 


A third symptom of contemporary undervaluing of the religious 
life is shown in the way the motives for entering the religious state 
are interpreted. It has been said that the cloister is a haven of peace 
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for the timid who are afraid of the battles of life in the world—who 
are what is called escapists. Better pray for grace to be courageous 
and stay on in the battle. That means, in plain language, that reli- 
gious life is not for the courageous but for the faint-hearted. To 
this imputation the Holy Father takes exception in strong words. 
Generally speaking, this alleged reason for joining the religious life is 
false and unjust. The religious vocation demands great courage and 
devotedness. Proof of it is the history of the religious orders. 
Another proof is the work done today by religious in the missions, 
the ministry, hospitals, and education. Most of the religious are 
fighting the battles of the Church not less than priests or laymen in 
the world. 

Why then, the Pope asks, are there few vocations today? Not 
because of the specious reason just set aside, but because many of the 
young find it too hard to strip themselves of their freedom by the 
vow of obedience. The reason vocations are fewer is the lack of 
courage to face the real sacrifice involved in the religious vows. Yet 
some try to justify this refusal of giving up one’s freedom on prin- 
ciple, a false principle which is a novel error concerning Christian 
perfection. A new ideal of perfection is being proposed to the young 
—no longer, as formerly, the sacrifice of one’s freedom for love of 
Christ, but a controlled freedom: restrict freedom, they say, as far as 
is necessary, leave it full scope as far as possible. Again, if this novel 
asceticism is right, then religious life is no longer the better part. But 
the Pope condemns it in plain terms. Not only is it problematic, he 
says, whether the new basis of Christian sanctity will prove as firm 
and fruitful in the apostolate as the old rule of obedience for love of 
Christ, but that concept contains a serious error regarding the nature 
of the evangelical counsels whose excellence it slights. The new form 
of perfection is not of the same spiritual value as the vow of obedi- 
ence by which one imitates Christ who became obedient unto death. 
In other words, to place the new ideal of perfection on a par with 
the religious vows, or even to place it above the ideal of the religious 
life, is erroneously to depreciate the state of evangelical perfection. 

Accordingly, the Holy Father concludes, it is wrong to propose 
only the new ideai of perfection to one who asks for advice about a 
vocation. When signs of a vocation to the state of perfection are 
present in a young person, the ancient ideal of freely immolating 
one’s freedom by the vow of obedience must be proposed to him. It 
is contrary to Catholic principles about Christian perfection to ad- 
vise against it. And so the depreciation of religious life, implied in 
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the exaltation of this new ideal of freedom, rests on an erroneous 
understanding of evangelical perfection. 


Depreciation of the Contemplative Life in Favor of 
Action That Yields Results 


The preceding causes of undervaluing religious life are mainly 
found among non-religious. They are errors in the theory about 
the life and organization of the Church, about the perfection of 
Christian life, about the meaning of the evangelical counsels; the- 
oretical errors that dictate the practical advice to look for the better 
thing, not in the ranks of the world-fleérs, but among the courageous 
warriors who stay in the thick of the world’s battles. Religious 
themselves easily keep free from these errors but not from the next 
two causes of the depreciation. 

The first of these consists in overrating external activity which 
aims at tangible results and in undervaluing interior life or the con- 
templation of the eternal truths. Even religious do not always keep 
clear of this danger. Stated bluntly, the implicit objection against 
the religious life, which is always contemplative to a great extent, 
and in some cases almost exclusively so, comes to this: that contem- 
plation is useless, or nearly so, for practical results in the work for 
Christ and His Church; it is mainly a waste of time. Evidently this 
grievance is rarely put in this extreme form. But something of it is 
at the basis of many an “‘actionist’s’’ depreciation of religious life. 
Not so rarely is something of it also in the mind or practice of reli- 
gious. Is it any wonder? Have we not been warned time and again 
against the modern heresy of action? Shall we be surprised that even 
religious who labor in the world without being of the world, imbibe 
something of the atmosphere in which they live, and that they too, 
in their active life, either in theory or in practice or in both, exalt 
action to the detriment of contemplation? But on the assumption 
that action comes first and contemplation second it would logically 
follow that the state of life in which contemplation takes a large 
place is less excellent than a life which can be wholly given to the 
activity of the apostolate. 

This, again is wrong. The error originates, the Holy Father 
says, from a mentality of our day which is reflected in the latest phi- 
losophy, existentialism; this underrates eternal values and is all taken 
up with the action of the moment and its result. The right manner 
for the apostolate, after the example of St. Francis Xavier and 
St. Theresa of Lisieux, is to unite action and interior life. Religious 
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ought to grow in interior life in the measure that their action ex- 
pands. And pure contemplatives are not less necessary for the life of 
the Church, nor are they less apostolic than active religious. They 
are needed in the Church to ensure harmony between exterior work 
and the interior life. 


It is only when interior life penetrates into our action that reli- 
gious can counteract, more in deeds than in words, the modern tend- 
ency to laicize the works of charity. Christian charity is radically 
different from lay philanthropy. It is incomparably stronger be- 
cause it draws its spirit and inspiration from the love of Christ. This 
strength even non-Christians acknowledge and appreciate. And that 
is the direct answer to any depreciation of the religious life. It is up 
to us religious to take care of this interior inspiration of our exterior 
action. Unless we do this, we willy-nilly play into the hands of 
those who in practice depreciate the religious state. 


Adaptation of the Religious Life to 
Modern Needs and Ways 

A last modern grievance against the religious life is its lack of 
adaptation to modern needs and ways. The Holy Father faces the 
objection and strikes the right balance in answering. The objection, 
he says, is partly founded. It is true that adaptation is necessary, 
but it ought to be done in the right way and unite the old and the 
new. The zeal of young religious—for the objection does not only 
come from outside the cloister—‘‘to be of their time’’ is good and 
legitimate to an extent. Why? Simply because religious founders 
adapted their institutes to the needs of their own times. But the needs 
change with the changing times. Their present-day successors have 
to do as they did; they have to study and to know the aspirations 
and needs of their contemporaries if they wish to help them. 

After granting that much, the Pope insists on what must remain 
unchanged, on what never grows old and is ever new. Such is the 
patrimony of the Church. The Holy Father recalls his defence of it 
in his encyclical Humani generis. Another part of that inalienable 
patrimony is this: the purpose of the state of perfection is to make 
saints. This too is ever modern. And it involves this capital truth 
of Christian asceticism: that the only way to perfection is self- 
abnegation for love of Christ. Of this eternal truth no adaptation 
is needed or allowed. Once these substantials are safe, other things 
regarding the exterior setting of religious life can and must be adapted 
to the circumstances of the times. Much of this, the Pope says, has 
been done already; and more was planned in this congress. The 
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adaptation concerns the works of education, schools, and care for the 
sick. In these avocations religious may and must strive to be as up- 
to-date as any of their contemporaries. That way, we may add, they 
will help to remove a pretext for depreciating religious life. 

The Pope himself formulates the guiding principle of this adap- 
tation: we must detect the spiritual resources, the secret desires, the 
true frame of mind of our contemporaries, and their good aspira- 
tions in order to encourage and develop them. What are these good 
aspirations? ‘They are the three main characteristics of the modern 
mind: broadness of views, unity of organization, and promptness in 
execution. These qualities are good; they ought to be taken up and 
favored. They are, moreover, not only modern; they are as old as 
the gospel. Just read the New Testament: for broadness of view, 
(I Cor. 3:23); for unity of organization, (I Cor., 15:28 and Mark, 
12:28-34) ; for promptness in execution, (Luke 9:62). And look 
at St. Paul: he is a modern man, as modern in spirit as any today. If 
we religious follow these teachings of the gospel and the example of 
the Apostle, then we shall be adapted to our modern times. We shall 
feel that we are of our time and thus expel from our minds a secret 
pretext for not valuing as we should the better part for which we 
were chosen. We shall also answer, in deeds better than words, the 
modern grievance against the religious life. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion the Holy Father points out what ought to be the 
religious’s own contribution to the revaluation of the religious life. 
He tells them in substance: ‘“‘Be what you are. Let your lives bear 
witness to the reality of the religious state.’" Then men, within and 
without the Church, will understand and esteem the state of perfec- 
tion. In the religious life both action and contemplation aim at 
Christian perfection and at the apostolate. For perfection, the most 
effective means will always be the three religious vows that aim at 
uprooting the threefold concupiscence; austerity of life will show 
that. For the apostolate, ever-active zeal, grounded in faith and 
charity, radiant in the union of charity among yourselves and with 
other laborers of the Lord’s vineyard, practically shown in justice 
and charity towards the poor, will preach to the world the right 
esteem for evangelical perfection. 

We should take to heart this warning of the Holy Father and 
strive as hard as we can that our lives may answer our name and that 
in reality and truth we may come up to what we profess. 
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Questions and Answers 
ow | 
Our constitutions state: "Elections shall never take place except in full 
council. Therefore, if one of the Councillors cannot be present, and the 
election cannot be postponed, the superior of the house shall take her 
place, or the council shall choose one of the Sisters in perpetual vows who 
has an active and a passive voice." 

No mention is made in the constitutions of supplying the absence of a 
councillor in meetings when there is no question of an election. In that 
event, must the substitute be chosen in the same way, or may the superior 
general appoint a Sister of her own choice to take the place of the absent 
councillor? 


The general principle is that absentees are not to be supplied for 
meetings in which no elections are had, when the constitutions are 
silent about the point. All councillors are to be called; subsequently, 
in order that the council might act, the presence of only one councillor 
would suffice (except for the case of dismissal of a religious with per- 
petual vows in an exempt clerical institute according to canon 655, 
§ 1, which requires the presence of at least four councillors) . Whether 
justice would always be satisfied when only one or two councillors 
are present in discussions of more important matters is a different 
question. Therefore, according to general principles the superior gen- 
eral is not to appoint another Sister to take the place of the absentee 
councillor nor is a substitute to be chosen by the council itself. 

However, since the particular constitutions mentioned in the ques- 
tion are following the precedent set by the Normae of 1901 for elec- 
tions, if those constitutions demand a full council for certain other 
matters, then it seems probable that absent councillors could be sup- 
plied in the following way. If one councillor is absent, call in the 
local superior as a substitute. If another councillor is absent, have 
the council choose some other Sister of the house who has perpetual 
vows. The superior general is not to make the choice. 


ee 
A religious of the community draws up the designs for a series of reli- 
gious greeting cards, while another religious composes the verses. The 
cards are printed by an outside press. To be perfectly frank, the main 
purpose of the project is profit for the community. Is this against canon 
142? 


The community owns and operates a small press. A lay brother does 
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the actual running of the press. Can the community accept outside con- 
tracts in order to increase its profits? Again it must be admitted that 
profit is a major consideration. 

Canon 142 forbids clerics to engage in lucrative industrial or 
commercial trading, whether they do it personally or through others, 
whether for their own or someone else’s advantage. The following 
four elements must be present simultaneously before a given action 
would fall under the classification of forbidden trading. (1) Some- 
thing must be bought, (2) for resale, (3) unchanged or changed by’ 
hired help, (4) at a profit. 

Now for the cases presented. ‘‘A religious or cleric is always al- 
lowed to print (or have printed) and sell at a profit whatever he has 
written himself’’ (REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, V [1946], 61). This 
applies also to designs and verses prepared for greeting cards. 

“If the religious run the press themselves and do all the work, 
they may print and sell not only books and writings of the members 
of their institute, but also books written by others who are not mem- 
bers. If the religious merely own and direct the press and the work 
is done by hired help, they may print all works written by members 
of their institute but nothing else unless they have a special indult 
from the Holy See; nor may they engage in ordinary commercial 
printing’ (Op. cit., p. 62). Hence, to answer the second question 
specifically, the community may accept outside contracts provided all 
the work is done by members of the community. If the work is done 
by hired help, permission must be obtained from the Holy See to ac- 
cept outside contracts. 


pn 

When the enactments of a general chapter fail to be promulgated 
within a reasonable period after the chapter, what obligation devolves 
upon the individual delegates in the matter of urging their promulgation, 
and of maintaining secrecy which shields such a failure? 

Enactments of a general chapter are to be promulgated according 
to the provisions of the constitutions of the particular institute 
(usually promulgated by the superior general). At times the consti- 
tutions require such enactments to be submitted to the Holy See (for 
pontifical institutes) or to the local Ordinary (for diocesan institutes) 
for confirmation prior to promulgation. This is always the case 
when there is question of any change in the constitutions themselves 
or in the interpretation of the constitutions. 

A general chapter has power as long as it remains in session; then 
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its power ceases. If the superior general fails in his duty of promul- 
gating the enactments of the general chapter, the constitutions might 
possibly make some provision for such failure. If the constitutions 
say nothing, it seems that the matter should be taken up by the suc- 
ceeding general chapter, convened in ordinary or extraordinary ses- 
sion. 

Meantime if some point covered by an enactment became urgent, 
that matter could be referred for settlement or action to superiors, 
either internal or external, as the case would warrant, but without 
any reference being made to the chapter’s unpromulgated enactment. 
During the considerations that would follow, the negligence of the 
superior general might become apparent; otherwise the succeeding 
general chapter could investigate the case and act accordingly, in con- 
formity with the constitutions. 

In regard to secrecy, ‘‘the members of the chapter should remem- 
ber that they are bound by secrecy regarding the matters discussed in 
chapter until the promulgation of the results of the chapter are made 
by the superior general. Even after such promulgation they should 
observe secrecy as to details regarding names and matters discussed or 
voted upon in chapter’’ (REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, I [1942], 258). 
Delegates to a succeeding general chapter could be made familiar with 
the details of the case as far as necessary. That would seem to be the 
extent of the obligation devolving upon individual delegates of the 
preceding chapter. 


—-4-- 

When a Sister, with permission, reads the Divine Office, or the Little 
Office, in private, may it be read in English, or must it always be read, as 
well as chanted, in Latin? Also, we are told that when saying the Office in 
private, we should not follow the rubrics. Does that include the lowering 
of the sleeves, as well as the prostrations, and the like? 

A distinction must be made between the Divine Office and the 
Little Office of the Blessed Virgin. To take the latter first: unless the 
constitutions or custom require that the Little Office be recited in 
Latin when said privately, a Sister may recite it in the English. The 
Divine Office must always be said in Latin when it is of obligation. 
Should a religious who is not obliged to recite the Divine Office wish 


to do so out of devotion, it is obvious that this may be done in Eng- 
lish. 


Following the rubrics, strictly speaking, refers to the directions 
originally given in red (rubrum) print in the liturgical books, such 
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as the Missal and Breviary. Lowering of the sleeves, prostrations, 
and the like, may be called rubrics in a very wide sense. Hence if the 
rubrics, strictly so-called, are not to be followed in the private recita- 
tion of the Little Office, then a fortiori, such observances as lowering 
the sleeves and the like are to be omitted. 

ae 

Is it permissible to use a protective plastic cover over a cloth scapular 
(single or five-fold) without losing the indulgences one gains from wearing 
it next to the skin? Also, is the cloth scapular preferred to the medal or are 
both given equal value in the eyes of the Church? 

A protective plastic cover may be used over cloth scapulars with- 
out the wearer losing the indulgences. The scapular need not be 
worn next to the skin. (Decree of the Sacred Congregation for In- 
dulgences, March 12, 1855). 

In the decree of the Holy Office, December 16, 1910, allowing 
the use of the scapular medal, it is stated that the then reigning Holy 
Father, Pius X, while making the concession, strongly desired the 
faithful to keep on using the type of scapular to which they were ac- 
customed, namely, the cloth scapular. However, it should be noted 
that one who does wear the medal instead of the cloth scapular 
could gain all the indulgences attached to the wearing of the scapular. 


—_b— 

A member of a Congregation of Religious Brothers wishes to enlist in 
the armed forces, and asks his major superior to obtain an indult of ex- 
claustration for him. May his major superior ask for such an indult? 

Canon 592 of the Code of Canon Law tells us that religious are 
bound by the obligations of clerics. And canon 141 states that clerics 
shall not voluntarily enter upon military service except it be for the 
purpose of being released from the obligation more quickly, and then 
only with the permission of his major superior. Hence in countries 
in which clerics and religious are exempt from military service, a re- 
ligious Brother would not be allowed to volunteer for military 
service, nor would an indult of exclaustration be given him for this 
purpose. 
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Father Paul of Graymoor 


Jerome Breunig, S.J. 


dl HY, you lazy monk; I wouldn’t give you a red cent.”” was 
the answer an Anglican in Franciscan garb received when 
he asked a man to pay his subway fare. This ‘‘lazy 

monk,’’ as an Anglican, founded a threefold counterpart of the 

Franciscan order, instituted a Church Unity Octave, won acclaim as 

an outstanding preacher and journalist, and prayed and worked and 

co-operated with the striking graces he received to bring himself and 
his works into the fold of Peter. Ordained a Catholic priest, “‘the 
lazy monk”’ through crushing disappointment carried on his aposto- 
late with ever-growing success until his death in 1940. But, most of 
all, this monk left in his life about as literal a transcript of Christ’s 

Gospel as imperfect flesh-and-blood parchment could hold. His name 

in religion was Paul James Francis, S.A., and the story of his seven- 

ty-eight busy years is told by David Gannon, S.A., in a definitive 
biography entitled Father Paul of Graymoor.! In view of the coming 
octave, January 18-25, it might be well to review some highlights of 

Father Paul’s life as well as the history and salient features of the 

Chair of Unity Octave he founded. 


Atonement 

A single word sums up Father Paul’s life and work, At-One- 
Ment. This is the name he gave or rather was given for the society 
he founded. In seeking a name he followed a practice he read about 
in an Anglican life of St. Francis of Assisi. After a prayer he opened 
the New Testament at random and read the text (King James ver- 
sion): “‘And not only so, we also joy in God, through Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom we have now received the atonement’’ (Ro- 
mans 5:11). In the word atonement he knew he had the answer. 
Atonement, which the Catholic Encyclopedia notes as ‘‘almost the 
only theological term of English origin,’’ well expressed the Society’s 
aim, ‘‘the At-One-Ment with God of all the redeemed through 
Unity. For the theological definition of the term atonement is ‘the 
satisfaction of Christ, whereby God and the world are reconciled or 
made to be one’”’ (p. 36). 


1The book was published by Macmillan in 1951 and sells for four dollars. It is 
recommended for public and private reading, perhaps even re-reading. 
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Born in Eastern Maryland, January 16, 1863, the future Father 
Paul was christened Lewis Thomas Wattson. His father, the 
Rev. Joseph Newton Wattson, who had been expelled from General 
Theological Seminary on the groundless suspicion of being ‘‘a Jesuit 
in disguise,” led him to love all that was best in the High Church 
tradition. On one occasion the elder Wattson remarked with em- 
phasis, ‘“What we need in the Episcopal Church is a preaching order 
like the Paulists.”” The younger Wattson never forgot these words. 

Like his predecessor, John Henry Newman, Lewis Wattson 
seemed a dedicated man from the start. After ordination as an 
Anglican presbyter he repeatedly turned aside the urging of his ves- 
trymen that he marry. He did not wish “‘to degenerate into a married 
priest and trundle a baby carriage.’’ He was thirty years old before 
the never-dormant inspiration ‘‘to found an order’’ spurred him to 
seek actualization. ‘The answer seemed to be in Omaha where he 
was asked to be a superior for a group of unmarried clergymen. But 
it was not, as three years of ‘‘Mass, Matins, and Mush,” and trying 
“to make monks out of men who did not want to be monks” 
proved. His three companions at this time later became Episcopal 


bishops. 


A Franciscan Cast 


The answer came in a letter from Lurana Mary White, an Epis- 
copal Sister, who wished to be an Anglican Franciscan and had 
heard of the zealous presbyter’s desire to found an order. Father Paul 
found Sister Lurana’s devotedness to [1 Poverello contagious and a 
help to crystallize the latent Franciscan cast of the Society of the 
Atonement. His exaggerated love of poverty is illustrated by his 
vow not to touch money; this explains why he asked a stranger to 
pay his subway fare. 

In actual poverty that at least rivals that of Clare and Francis of 
Assisi, Mother Lurana began the foundation of the Sisters of the 
Atonement in 1898 in a century-old farm cottage that had never 
seen a paint brush, and Father Paul, after a novitiate with the Order 
of the Holy Cross (Anglican), began a year later in an abandoned 
paint shed which he weatherstripped with rags and old papers. A 
Third Order of the Atonement was also begun at this time. 

Their co-religionists welcomed the new Franciscan community 
in their midst at first and a number came to the “‘convent’’ and 
“monastery’’ that were being built. Very few were hardy enough 
to remain. Besides, the talk about reunion with Rome began to dis- 
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turb many. If others had any doubts about Father Paul’s mind in 
this matter, the doubts were explosively dispelled by his memorable 
sermon at the opening of an Archdeaconry meeting. Beginning with 
the account from Acts of St. Peter’s cure of the lame man at the 
temple gate, Father Paul pointed out that the-Anglican Church was 
the lame man and would only get back on its feet with Peter’s help, 
that is, by corporate union with Rome. 


Open Pulpit Opens Eyes 

After this, though he was said to have had no equal as a 
preacher, he found pulpits closed to him. He took up the pen. “A 
born journalist,he knew the power of the printed word.’ ‘‘He lit 
The Lamp.” The official High Church publication which dismissed 
the first issue as the effusion of an erratic priest soon found that ‘‘the 
sun never set on the readers,’’ non-Catholic and Catholic, of The 
Lamp. 

The following magnificent words on Christian Unity appeared 
in the first edition of The Lamp, February, 1903: 

“Ts then Christian Unity a visionary dream? Will the prayer of 
the Son of God never be answered? Was He a lying Prophet when 
He foretold the time of its fulfilment, saying: ‘Other Sheep I have 
which are not of this fold (the one Catholic and Apostolic Church), 
them also I must bring and there shall be one fold and one Shep- 
herd.’ Let who will deride or shake their heads in doubt saying: 
‘Heresy and schism have gone too far; the seamless robe of Christ is 
tco much torn to tatters ever to be mended; the reunion of Christen- 
dom is utterly out of the question; Rome is too proud and un- 
bending; England is too self-satisfied; the East too orthodox; Prot- 
estantism too much enamoured of letting everybody do and think 
just as they please. They never can and they never will come to- 
gether. Christian Unity is hopeless!’ Our answer is, God’s Will is 
Omnipotent; the Fiat of the Most High must prevail; the prayer of 
Jesus Christ has got to be answered; the Almighty Father would 
never refuse the dying request of His Only begotten Son; sooner or 
later every petition of Christ will inevitably be granted. Were moun- 
tains of difficulty to be surmounted a thousand times higher and 
vaster than they are, God is able to cast them into the sea. Faith 
serenely rests her case with Him. 


“Yet even Faith must “Tarry the Lord’s leisure’ for with God ‘a 
thousand years are but as one day.’ Patience must be allowed plenty 
of time to do her work perfectly. She cannot and will not be hur- 
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ried, the fabric is exceedingly delicate, the pattern most elaborate; the 
Robe of Unity she is weaving for the Son of God will be of match- 
less beauty. And it is the work of many generations and Hope with 
smiling countenance kneels and prays, being quite happy and content 
to wait. And Love, standing between the two, looks over the 
shoulder of Patience and cheers her on, saying: ‘Be of good courage, 
He, the desire of all nations, will come and will not tarry and behold 
His reward is with Him.’ ”’ 

These words were written more than six years before his recep- 
tion into the Church. In the meantime he adopted in good faith an 
untenable position. He recognized the authority of the Pope but held 
out for a corporate reunion of the Anglicans with Rome. When the 
Episcopal Church in 1907 officially opened their pulpits to any ap- 
proved minister of another sect, his eyes were opened. He took steps 
to enter and to transplant the threefold Society of the Atonement in 
the Catholic Church. The New York Times of November 14, 1909 
told of the conversion of Graymoor under the headline: ‘“The Con- 
vent That Changed its Faith.” The sub-title read: ‘Convent of the 
Society of the Atonement, Formerly an Anglican Institution, Joins 
the Church of Rome—Why this Conversion is Unprecedented in 
Church Annals.”” The following year Father Paul received an un- 
questionable priesthood. 


Chair of Unity Octave 
The conversion of Graymoor was slow in coming. It was the 
result of much atoning sacrifice and prayer. In particular, it seemed 
to be the ‘“‘first fruits’’ of the Church Unity Octave which Father 
Paul inaugurated two years before his conversion. In his devotion 
to Peter and his own patron, Father Paul noted that an octave sepa- 
rated the feast of the Chair of Peter and that of the Conversion of 
St. Paul and he underlined this part of the sanctoral cycle for prayers 
for the intention nearest his heart, the reunion of Christendom. 
Anglican clergymen and Catholic priests and prelates welcomed 
the octave whose first observance was announced in The Lamp for 
1908. The scope of the reunion was extended to include all man- 
kind as the intentions show. They are: 
January 18—The return of the “‘other sheep’’ to the One Fold of 
Christ. 
January 19—-The return of Oriental Separatists to Communion 
with the Apostolic See. 
January 20—The submission of Anglicans to the Authority of the 
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Vicar of Christ. 
January 21—That the Lutherans and other Protestants of Conti- 
nental Europe may find their way back to Holy 
Church. 
January 22—-That Christians in America may become One in 
Union with the Chair of St. Peter. 
January 23—Return to the Sacraments of lapsed Catholics. 
January 24—-The Conversion of the Jews. 
January 25—-The Missionary conquest of the World for Christ. 
After the conversion of the Society of the Atonement Arch- 
bishop Farley of New York and the Apostolic Delegate, Monsignor 
Falconio, approved the observance of the Octave under Catholic aus- 
pices. Pope Pius X gave it his blessing. In 1916, in the midst of 
World War I, Pope Benedict XV extended the devotion to the Uni- 
versal Church. The hierarchy of the United States in 1921 unani- 
mously approved a resolution that the Unity Octave be held in all 
dioceses throughout the country. To keep the purpose of the Octave 
from being confused with other ecumenical movements the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites in 1927 gave it a sub-title—Chair of Unity 
Octave. The octave is now known exclusively as The Chair of Unity 
Octave. Pope Pius XII has confirmed and further enriched the Oc- 
tave. The latest token of his approval was his designation of the 
Apostleship of Prayer intention for January, 1951, ‘‘that all be 
gathered into the true Church of Christ,’’ making it coincide with 
the Octave intention. 


The observance of the Chair of Unity Octave continues to grow 
each year. Unitas,? an international quarterly review promoting 
Church Unity, devoted twelve pages of its first 1951 issue toa 
description of the world-wide celebration of the Octave last year. 
The most solemn celebration was in Rome where different Cardinals 
or eminent prelates presided on successive days of the Octave. The 
Vatican radio gave the daily announcement on all 26 different lan- 
guage broadcasts while L’Osservatore Romano gave a lengthy ac- 
count of each day’s intention and emphasized the Octave with an 
editorial. In the United States the outstanding celebrations took 
place at the Shrine of the Immaculate Conception in Washington, 
D.C., and in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. The Unitas article 
singled out special observances in Holland, France, Germany, as well 


2Unitas is published in Rome by the Unitas Association. The English Language 
Edition, however, is published by the Graymoor Press, Peekskill, New York. Sub- 
scriptions are two dollars a year. 
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as in Athens, Lebanon, Istanbul, Scandinavia and other cities and 
countries. 

It is safe to say that more things are wrought by the prayers of 
Chair of Unity Octave than this world dreams of. Some of the 
notable fruits are the following: the Society of the Atonement 
(1909); the village of Jesu Raja, Tuticorin diocese, India; the An- 
glican Benedictines of Caldey (1912); the Benedictine nuns of Mil- 
ford Haven (1913); and Archbishop Mar Ivanios and 80,000 
Jacobites (1930-1943). , 

When Father Paul wished to make the observance of the: Octave 
obligatory, an English prelate who favored the Octave painted: out 
that making it obligatory would be too much like depending on .the 
calendar to promote its observance. Neither the calendar ner any 
obligation seem necessary to urge all men today to join Christ in His 
prayer that there may be one fold and one Shepherd, that all may 
be one. 

As a Father of the Atonement remarked, in substance, after ex- 
plaining to a large religious community the nature and purpose of 
the society Father Paul founded, ‘‘Our own inadequacy to fulfill our 
purpose, co-terminus with that of the Church, ‘that all may be one,’ 
is apparent, but our confidence rests on the grace of God asked for 
by the united prayers of all, and especially by the prayers of priests 
and religious.” 


A Divine Largesse 

Besides founding the Chair of Unity Octave and the Society of 
the Atonement, which after many lean years is now a growing Ben- 
jamin among the religious orders in the United States, Father Paul 
shared in more than one extensive apostolate. These, too, are usually 
linked to the At-One-Ment cause. He was a co-founder of The 
Catholic Near East Welfare Association, and before he had men of 
his own to send to the missions, he sent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to missionaries on every continent. He never touched money 
himself, but by means of The Lamp several million dollars passed 
through his hands. In the banner year of 1924, $280,000 was given 
away. Beneficiaries of his charity, which reflected the divine largesse 
somewhat in the Mr. Blue manner included diocesan priests and mis- 
sionaries from countless religious institutes (p. 233). 

Closer home, on the Graymoor property, Father Paul gave 
homeless men whom he called Brothers Christopher, food and 
lodging. ‘‘He was an apostle of charity who could pierce through 
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dishonored humanity and see the human soul with the indelible 
charm of Divinity on it’’ (p. 5). 

He also gave the initial permission and support to the successful 
Ave Maria radio broadcast. He had just spoken on the program a 
few days before his death. ‘Whenever he was told that he would 
have to submit his talk beforehand and then follow his text, he in- 
dignantly asked: ‘““Who said so? Don’t the radio people know yet 
that God owns the air waves too?”’ Of these and many other achieve- 
ments and events of Father Paul’s life the author writes with a detail 
that is ample but never tedious.. 


Some retreat masters when speaking of our attitude towards the 
faults of others contrast the caricaturist and the artist. The former 
exaggerates the idiosyncrasies out of all proportion. The artist takes 
in the whole man,’and the faults become merely the chiaroscuro 
shading that brings out the good features in the finished portrait. 
David Gannon is an artist. Wisely he did not leave out the shading. 
The fact that Father Paul’s bounty often embarrassed the commun- 
ity treasury, that some sparks of the dynamic preacher, who held 
congregations in New York and Chicago spellbound, sometimes 
escaped in the community room, that the big-hearted, world-unity 
apostle was a poor loser at croquet makes him more human and 
more acceptable. We can find it easier to follow his transcript of 
Christ’s Gospel. 





OFFICIAL PRAYERS OF UNITY OCTAVE 


Antiphon: That they all may be One, as Thou, Father, in me and. I in Thee; that 
they also may be one in Us: that the world may believe that Thou hast sent me. 


V. I say unto thee thou art Peter. 
R. And upon this rock I will build My Church. 


Prayer 
O Lord Jesus Christ, who saidst unto Thine Apostles: Peace I leave with you, 
My peace I give unto you; regard not our sins, but the faith of Thy Church, and 
grant unto her that peace and unity which are agreeable to Thy Will. Who livest 
and reignest God forever and ever, world without end. Amen. 
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Book Reviews 


RELIGIOUS OBEDIENCE. By Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. Pp. xiv + 128. 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 1951. $2.00. 


This is a practical exposition of the virtue written originally for 
the Sisters of St. Dominic’s Priory, Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight. The 
inspiration derives largely from various Epistolae of Humbert of Ro- 
mans and his Expositio Regulae Beati Augustinit. The chief value of 
the book, which has a chapter each on religious obedience, surrender 
of the judgment, and obligations of superiors, is found in its clear 
applications and pertinent examples. Religious superiors should find 
it suitable reading at the time of their annual retreat. 

Here are some of the helpful thoughts that are developed. ‘‘Su- 
periors, like our heavenly Father, should have a short memory.” 
“The superior may demand more than subjects are capable of 
giving; she may be ambitious and want the best community and not 
merely a good community.’’ How important it is on occasions when 
the ordinary Sister has a difficulty with obedience ‘‘to have a superior 
who is approachable.”” In cases where the Sister has done all in her 
power to carry out the command of her superior, she may still get an 
unfavorable reaction. In such cases, it “should be accepted as God’s 
will but not necessarily as God’s judgment.’’ ‘“‘By conformity of 
mind is meant an integral surrender to authority.’’ ‘‘Overwork is 
usually the child of anxiety; it is not the cross we carry but the fuss 
we make in carrying it that kills us..".—-LAURENCE E. WALSH, S.J. 





BOOK NOTICES 


THE INTERIOR LIFE OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS by Dr. Martin 
Grabmann discusses the interior life of St. Thomas from the evi- 
dence given at the process of canonization, and from his writings. 
His interior life is then shown to be characterized by wisdom, 
peace, charity, and love of Christ. The author wants to show that 
St. Thomas was a true contemplative. To the student of St. Thom- 
as, each sentence in the book wll bring home the depth of his spir- 
itual life. One less acquainted with the writings of St. Thomas will 
find the treatment sketchy. (Milwaukee, Wisc.: Bruce, 1951. Pp. ix 


+ 91.) 
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BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS Review for Religious 


A newly revised and enlarged edition of the complete one- 
volume commentary on the Code of Canon Law in English, CANon 
LAW—Text and Commentary, by T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J., and 
Adam C. Ellis, S.J., has been published. Recent important deci- 
sions and decrees of the Sacred Congregations, the publication of the 
Enchiridion Indulgentiarum in 1950, as well as Vatican pronounce- 
ments on the new secular institutes and lay associations have necessi- 
tated this new edition. Professors and students of canon law, prac- 
ticing canonists, parish priests, diocesan and religious order adminis- 
trators will find this book the most complete and most convenient 
one-volume reference published in English. (Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. 1024. $10.00.) 





BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 


[For the most part, these notices are purely descriptive, based on a cursory examina- 
tion of the books listed. ] 


BRUCE PUBLISHING Co., 400 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Christian Life Calendar. Spiritual thoughts for every day with 
directions for Mass and Breviary. Prepared by Gabriel W. Hafford 
and George A. Kolanda. $1.00. 


CLONMORE & REYNOLDS, Ltd., 39-42 Kildare St., Dublin. 


Heart of Mary. By Heinrich Keller, S.J. Translated by John 
Hennig. A sound and readable work on devotion to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. Pp. 87. (Paper) 4/6. 

The Vatican Council. By Fernand Hayward. Translated from 
the French by the Earl of Wicklow. A short history. Pp. 79. 
(Paper) 4/6. 

LEs EDITIONS FRANCISCAINES, 5750 Rosemont, Montreal 36, 

Canada. 


Les Six Atles du Seraphin. Guide du bon superieur. Par Saint 
Bonaventure. Introduction, texte latin et traduction nouvelle. Re- 
prints from La Vie des Communautes Religieuses. Edited by Adrien- 
M. Malo, O.F.M. Pp. 156. 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 12 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 


A Catholic Book Chronicle. The story of P. J. Kenedy & Sons 
1826-1951. 
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KNIGHTS AND HANDMAIDS, 3115 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, 18, Mo. 

Christ Jesus our King. A Eucharistic Prayer Book. Written 
and arranged for those who love or wish to love Emmanuel, God 
with us, by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Pp. 495. $2.00. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS, Collegeville, Minnesota. 

Orate Fratres, the pioneer periodical devoted to the liturgical 
apostolate, celebrates its twenty-fifth birthday by a special anniver- 
sary number consisting of articles writen by the associate editors. 
Ad multos annos! 


DAvID McKAy Co., 225 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Feast Day Cookbook. By Katherine Burton &% Helmut Ripper- 
ger. ‘‘Do not think because thou art holy, there will be no more 
cakes,’"” wrote Shakespeare. Here are recipes derived from feast days 
of the saints and of the liturgical year to prove it. Pp. xiii + 194. 
$3.00. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY PREss, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Meditations of Guigo, Prior of the Charterhouse. Translated 
from the Latin with an introduction by John J. Jolin, S.J... This 
belongs to the series of Medieval Philosophical Texts in Translation 
published by the Marquette University Press. Pp. 84. $2.00. 


NEWMAN PRESS, Westminster, Maryland. 


Simple Rosary Meditations. By a Dominican Tertiary. The 
author introduces a helpful variety by using the Church’s seasons, the 
theological virtues, Fatima, peace, and death as different approaches 
in meditating on the fifteen mysteries. Pp. 164. $2.25. 


The Spirit and Prayer of Carmel. By Francois Jamart, O.C.D. 
Translated by E. J. Ross. The booklet in five chapters treats of the 
history, aim, spirit, asceticism, and prayer of Carmel. Pp. 86. (Pa- 
per) $1.00. 

The Progress of the Liturgy. By Dom Olivier Rousseau, O.S.B. 
Translated by the Benedictines of Westminster Priory. An historical 
sketch from the beginning of the nineteenth century to the pontifi- 
cate of Pius X. Pp. xv + 220. $2.75. 


Treatise on Marcriage and Remarriage. By Tertullian. Trans- 
lated by William P. Le Saint, S.J. Another volume of the ‘‘Ancient 
Christian Writers” series. Pp. 196. $3.00. 
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SHEED & WARD, 830 Broadway, New York 3, N.Y. 


Unless Some Man Show Me. By Alexander Jones. A professor 
of Hebrew and Scripture presents the biblical learning of Old Testa- 
ment studies in an attractive and ‘‘a shade unconventional” style. 
He begins: ‘““Adam’s apple has stuck in many a throat and wits have 
observed that it needs a pillar of salt to digest the whale story.” 
Pp. xi + 162. $2.50. 


TEMPLEGATE (Burns Oates), Springfield, Illinois. 

Praying while you work. By Dom Hubert van Zeller. ‘‘Con- 
siderations for women living in the world who, though burdened 
with the cares of a household, are anxious to serve God seriously and 
advance in the practice of prayer.” Pp. xiv + 105. $2.00. 





TEN-YEAR INDEX—READY?‘IN FEBRUARY 


A sufficient number have indicated their interest to guarantee the 
printing. This booklet will include an integrated index of all 
articles, authors, editorial comments, questions and answers, com- 
munications, decisions of the Holy See and other items of interest to 
religious, and a separate index of books reviewed and noticed. In 
the content index the entries have been grouped according to subject 
matter, for instance, admission to religious life, indulgences, mari- 
ology, novitiate, poverty, vows, and the like. 

The index will be ready after February first. The cost is one 
dollar per copy. Kindly send the money with the order to: REVIEW 
FOR RELIGIOUS, St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas. 





FOR DEANS OF SUMMER SCHOOLS 

We will be happy to continue our policy of printing notices of summer-school 
courses of special interest or value to religious in our March and May numbers. 
Sending the bulletin is not sufficient. Deans who wish to publish an announce- 
ment should prepare the brief notice in one paragraph in such a way that it will be 
ready for the printer without re-typing or re-editing. Consult the March (p. 111) 
and May (p. 167) numbers of 1951. Only material submitted according to these 
specifications will be accepted. 
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Saint Augustine 
and His Holy Rule 


Thomas F. Roland, O.S.A. 


MONG his many titles to glory Saint Augustine of Hippo was 
the founder of the monastic life in Roman Africa. He was a 
teacher of rhetoric in Milan when he wearied of the tumult of 
the classroom and the cares of daily life. He longed for a quiet re- 
treat, where, with a few kindred souls, he could pursue the search for 
truth. This came after his ambition for honors, wealth, and a rich 
wife had brought no peace; after a chance meeting with a happy 
beggar, drunk in the gutters of Milan, forcibly brought to him and 
his companions the lesson that happiness is where one finds it. “‘we 
would like nothing better than to find a sure happiness, and look! 
that beggar had already found it (Confessions, VI, 6).’’ The friends 
debated on how to arrange a way of life that would provide the 
leisure needed for attaining their goal, quiet study. A group of ten 
would pool their resources; two would be chosen each year to look 
after the domestic chores; those of them who were married would 
bring their wives with them... . or could they? Here the shock of 
reality broke into the fantasy . . . ‘‘the plan so well framed broke 
into pieces in our hands and was utterly wrecked’’ (Confessions, VI, 
14). 

Some time later, Augustine was living a few miles from Milan 
at a villa called Cassiciacum with his mother Monica and some 
friends. Led on by the eloquence and learning of Ambrose, the 
bishop of that city, he had inscribed himself among the catechu- 
mens. It was here that for the first time he heard about Christian 
monks. An acquaintance, Pontinianus spoke of Anthony of Egypt 
and the companies in the monasteries there. He told too of a group 
of pious brethren living nearby, outside the walls of Milan, and 
under the guidance of Ambrose (Confessions, VIII, 6). Also of 
Trier where with some companions he had happened upon a com- 
munity and found there a manuscript Life of Anthony which had 
so moved two of the group that they also had retired from the world 
to live as monks. These tales of lowly Christians seeking after the 
perfect life deeply affected Augustine and brought on that crisis 
wherein he exclaimed to his boon companion Alypius, “‘the illiter- 
ates rise up and steal heaven, and we, unfeeling, behold, where we 
wallow in the flesh’’ (Confessions, VI, 8). Later he visited that 
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community near Milan and found ‘‘the lodging house of saints, not 
a few in number, presided over by one priest, a man of great excel- 
lence and learning’ (De Moribus Ecclestae Cath., 70). 

After his baptism in 387 Augustine and his small group were 
joined by Evodius. Writing of this in the Confessions, he intro- 
duces it as God’s work. ‘‘You who make some to live together in 
harmony brought to our company the youth Evodius who had been 
converted and baptized before us, and who left the army of the Em- 
pire to be enrolled in Thine. We were together, we were to remain 
together in holy agreement. We sought a place more suited to those 
who would serve Thee; further, we were to return to Africa’ (Con- 
fessions, IX, 8). The death of his holy mother Monica at Ostia, 
whither the company had gone to board ship, interrupted this plan. 
This incident afforded the occcasion for writing one of the most 
beautiful bits of poetic prose that occurs in the entire Confessions. 
It is the recital of the colloquy between mother and son, talking of 
the things of God, and lost in the beauty of His Being. At its close 
Monica was ready to leave this earthly life, now that she saw him a 
Catholic Christian. It was more than that, she said ‘‘most abun- 
dantly has my God dealt with me, since I behold thee, despising 
earthly happiness, become His servant; what do I here?’’ The teacher 
of rhetoric had come a long way from his sterile search for truth 
among the Manicheans, through the pages of Plato and Plotinus, to 
the humble study of the Scriptures, a recognition of the emptiness of 
earthly pleasures and knowledge, to baptism, and the resolve to 
leave all and follow Christ. 

After the death of Monica the little group returned to Rome, 
and there spent the following year. Augustine visited the monas- 
teries in the Eternal City and studied the manner of living where 
“those who were outstanding for gravity, prudence, and sacred 
learning governed others who lived, joined to them in Christian 
charity, holiness, and freedom’’ (De Mor., 70). At the end of the 
year the company went to Africa, to Augustine’s native town of 
Tagaste, in Numidia. With Alypius, Evodius, Novatus, Severus, 
and Adeodatus he settled down on a small holding outside the walls 
of the town, the sole property he had reserved when he sold his pat- 
rimony and distributed the proceeds to the poor. All these of course 
were laymen, and until then Roman Africa knew no monastic life. 
The friends lived together ‘‘for three years, fasting and praying, 
doing good works and meditating day and night on the law of 
God” (Possidius, Vita S. Aug., 3). 
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The fruit of his meditations was gathered by Augustine into the 
books he wrote during this period and in the letters he sent to his 
friends. At the close of the three years his reputation had gone far 
abroad. It must have been a good report, both of his own conduct 
and that of his community. While on a visit to the episcopal city 
of Hippo, whither he had gone to induce a friend to join the Ta- 
gastan group, he was brought by the Catholics of the city to their 
bishop, Valerius, with their request that Augustine be ordained a 
priest for work among them. Valerius ordained him, thus removing 
him from the group of laymen at Tagaste. But his ideals of the 
apostolic life went with him, and “‘he soon founded a monastery 
within the church” in a garden donated by the bishop for that pur- 
pose. A canonist of our day writes an interesting gloss on the phrase, 
“within the church.’ He interprets it to mean practically a canoni- 
cal foundation. The donation of the bishop included of course his 
bene placitum; Augustine, now a cleric, could function for the first 
time as a religious superior. In the light of this exegesis, Hippo, and 
not Tagaste, must be considered the first Augustinian monastery. 
The writer, Father Kavanagh, sums up his thesis in these words: 
“because the Tagastan hermitage, begun in 388 was not a canonical 
establishment, the first Augustinian monastery dates from the Hip- 
ponese foundation in 391. And since that was the first monastery 
canonically established in Roman Africa, Augustine is truly the in- 
stitutor of monasticism in that province. That he was universally 
so regarded in his own day is evident from the fact that Catholics 
accounted it to his credit, heretics imputed it as a fault; all agreed as 
to the fact, and Augustine himself acquiesced in the consensus.””! 

In the new monastery the pattern of religious life begins to show 
through. ‘““There he began to live with the servants of God according 
to the manner and rules established under the holy Apostles; chiefly, 
that no one in that society should have anything of his own, but all 
should be in common and given to each as each had need; as he him- 
self had done on returning from across the sea to his own country 
(Possidius, op cit.,5).’’ This was the home of Augustine the priest 
for the next five years. When he was consecrated a bishop in 395 
he felt that the duties of the new office could not be combined with 
the solitude and quiet needed in that monastery, and so he moved 
from among his loved monks into the episcopal residence. But there 
he brought the priests, deacons and sub-deacons of his diocese, to- 


The First Augustinian Monastery,’’ by D. J. Kavanagh, O.S.A., in TAGAS- 
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gether with one or two young laymen, perhaps preparing to become 
clerics. He took as a model the early church of Jerusalem, insisting 
that his clerics live together, hold all property in common and all 
nothing one’s own. So he lived for the next quarter of a century. 
When death came to the bishop of Hippo, in 430, he had made no 
last will and testament. As Possidius puts it simply “he made no 
Will, since the poor man of God had nothing to bequeath’”’ (Jbid., 
29). 

The manner of living initiated by Augustine spread rapidly 
through North Africa and the coastal islands. Already by 394 
Paulinus could write to Alypius (Epistolae, 24) and send greetings 
to ‘‘his companions and followers in the churches and monasteries in 
Carthage, Tagaste and Hippo . ’* As the movement spread the 
monks were sought for by other bishops and churches, to be ordained 
as clerics for their congregations. Augustine encouraged the monks 
to put the needs of the Church before their own preference for soli- 
tude, and as they accepted the calls for service elsewhere many of 
them established communities in their new surroundings patterned 
on that which they had left. Possidius tells of ten such subjects 
who were furnished by Augustine himself from his own monastery, 
who became bishops and founded monasteries (Possidius, op. cit., 
11). 

The tie which bound these individuals together, making of them 
a community, was called by Augustine in the earlier days a holy 
agreement, sanctum placitum. Later he speaks of propositum or de- 
termination, and urges its binding force. It centered on the com- 
mon life. ‘I began to gather brethren of like disposition as myself, 
my equals, having nothing as I had nothing . . . as I had sold what- 
ever little I had and given the proceeds to the poor, so did these also, 
so that we could live in common... in our society no one may have 
anything that he calls his own. But suppose someone does keep 
something: it is not lawful; if they do so, they do what is unlawful. 
For I know, as do all who live with me know our determination 
(propositum) they know our law of life’? (Sermones, 355, 2). 
Later in the same discourse he says: ‘‘he who deserts the society of 
the common life which he has taken on himself, that life which is 
praised in the Acts of the Apostles, falls from his vow (votum) and 
falls from his holy profession.’’ All who sought to enter a monas- 
tery were to be admitted, if their intention was to serve God. He 
wrote: (De Opere Monachorum, 25) ‘“‘Many come to this profession 
of serving God from a servile condition, or as freedmen; some who 
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expect to be freed by their masters because of their intention to do 
so; some from a rustic life, some plebeian laborers and artisans . . . if 
such be not admitted, it is a grave crime (delictum). For many such 
were truly great and worthy of imitation.”” Even those who had 
shown but few signs of improvement in the world were to be given a 
trial, for it was impossible to judge their motives for seeking admit- 
tance to the brotherhood. He wanted no distinction to be made be- 
tween the poor who came naked to the common life and the rich 
who brought something to the common store. Nor was it to be 
noted where a rich postulant distributed his possessions before en- 
tering the monastery, since the respublica of Christians was all one, 
and wheresoever the poor received the benefit, Christ had been served. 

Many of the founder’s ideas and ideals for his monks are to be 
found in his writings against their detractors. Prominent among such 
were the Donatists, whose violent mobs waged a guerilla warfare 
against Catholic congregations. From Possidius’ description of their 
masquerade “‘going about under the guise of continence,” we may 
perceive the true monk’s profession of the celibate life as an out- 
standing mark of his order. From Augustine’s reply to the attacks 
made by Petilian we gather his acquiescence in being called the 
founder of monasticism, and know his witness to the spread of the 
work (Contra Litter. Petil., 25). ‘‘Next he went on with his cursed 
mouth to vilify the monasteries and the monks, reproving me for 
having started this manner of living. However, he does not know 
what manner of life it is, or rather, he pretends to ignore something 
that is well known all over the world’ (Enarrat. In Psal., 119, 3). 

He calls the monastic life a seeking after perfection. ‘When a 
man begins to want to rise on high—I will put it more clearly— 
when a Christian proposes to himself to follow the road toward per- 
fection, he begins to suffer attacks from the tongues of the adver- 
saries. He who has not felt this has not made a single step in the 
way of perfection . . . as soon as one starts to improve, to wish to 
advance, to despise earthly things, fragile and temporal things, to 
hold worldly happiness as somethiig worthless, to fix his thoughts 
solely on the contemplation of God, to find no joy in profit, to feel 
no pain for wrongs endured, to wish to sell all in order to give the 
proceeds to the poor, and follow Christ, behold, we see such a one 
suddenly made the target of the detractor’s tongue, opposed in a 
thousand ways, and what is worse, any and every means is used to 
drag him from the way of salvation . . . some will try to forbid, 
others will decry the efforts made to progress. But since the mon- 
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astic life, which by now has spread over the entire world, is such, 
and the authority of Christ is so great that not even a pagan dares 
now to reprove His words, ‘Go, sell what you have, and give it to 
the poor, and come, follow Me,’ since, I repeat, it is impossible to 
contradict Christ or His holy Gospel, the tongue of the deceiver must 
twist words of praise into the opposite meaning... ! Yes, it says, 
others have done so. . . but you perhaps will fail . . . you are trying 
for perfection? Be careful, lest you fall.’ It would seem to offer 
good advice, but in very truth, it is a serpent’s lying tongue, puffed 
with poison.” 

While lauding the quest for perfection, Augustine was not 
blind to the faults and failures of some of his monks. In a sermon 
to his people (Ibid., 132) he said: ‘‘there are false monks—and | 
know several. But the pious brotherhood of the monasteries is not 
to perish because of those who profess to be what they are not... 
(they are) reprobates, in whom the charity of Christ has no part; 
who, while living in community with others, are hateful, spiteful, 
turbulent, disturbing by their raucous conduct the peace of their 
brethren, seeking always for a chance to speak against them, much as 
a fractious horse, in double harness, not only does not help to pull 
the wagon, but torments his team-mate with his kicks.”’ 

He spoke openly of several scandals that arose in his monasteries, 
and took an occasion to explain in a sermon how each of his clerics 
had acquired and disposed of his property, although some were 
unable to do so at the time because of the civil laws on ownership. 
His apology for not having a perfect community has become a classic 
(Epistolae, 78, 8). ‘‘Although discipline rules in my house, I am 
a man, and live among men. I dare not boast my dwelling is better 
than that of Noah, wherein one of eight men was found reprobate; 
nor that of Abraham, where it was said, ‘Expel the handmaiden and 
her son’; nor that of Jacob...nor that of David... nor the 
dwelling place of Paul... nor that of our Lord Christ, wherein 
eleven good men tolerated Judas, a thief; nor lastly, is my house bet- 
ter than heaven, whence fell the angels.’” He continues with a state- 
ment that has been justified but too often since he made it: ‘‘as I have 
rarely found men better than those who were making progress in the 
monasteries, so too I found none worse than they who lapsed there- 
With all the cares of his office as Bishop, amid the doctrinal con- 
troversies of his day, in which he was so commanding a figure, 
Augustine found time to keep in constant touch with the monas- 
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teries that grew up as the result of his efforts. Dozens of his letters 
are to his brethren and children in God, counseling, clarifying and 
settling arguments, and correcting abuses. Outstanding in this genre 
is Letter 211, entitled in many codices, ““A Reprimand To The 
Quarreling Nuns.’ (Objurgatio contra dissensionem Sanctimoni- 
alium.) It was written to a convent where his own sister had been 
the superior, and where he had found occasional retreat from the 
cares Of office. When some of the nuns disputed the rights of her 
successor a disturbance arose in the community. After giving his 
advice and counsel, Augustine wrote out his commands ‘These are 
what we prescribe that you observe, living in the monastery.”’ This 
part of the famous letter has come down through the centuries as 
“The Rule of St. Augustine for Nuns (Ibid., 211).” 

After a long life of service in the vineyard of Christ Augustine 
died at the age of seventy-six, during the siege of his episcopal city 
of Hippo by the invading Vandal hordes. Violent persecution of 
the Church followed the victories of the invaders, forcing the bish- 
ops, clerics and monks of North Africa into exile. Many took refuge 
in Sardinia, and there they deposited the greatest treasure carried 
with them, the body of the saint and founder. The little seed he 
had planted in Tagaste had grown into a flourishing tree. Monas- 
teries had been opened along the lines he had set down, not alone in 
Africa, but in the islands of the Mediterranean, and along the fur- 
ther shore. Through the dark ages that followed the fall of Rome 
the work went on sporadically, hidden away in hermitages wherein 
chosen souls withdrew from the world and its alarums. So it was 
that the dawn of the Christian Renaissance found the successors of 
those early monks scattered through Europe, treasuring a tradition 
of their Augustinian foundation, and following the Rule which bore 
his great name. 

This is not the place to review in minute detail the textual his- 
tory of the Rule. Let it suffice to state that three documents have 
carried this title. One is the famous Letter 211, another is the 
Regula Ad Servos Dei, (Rule for the Servants of God) and the third, 
generally called Regula Secunda or The Second Rule. The Rule 
from Letter 211, as noted above, starts, ‘“‘Haec sunt quae ut obser- 
vetis praecipimus.’’ The Regula Ad Servos Dei starts ‘‘Ante omnia, 
fratres carissimi, diligatur Deus, deinde proximus, quia ista praecepta 
sunt principaliter nobis data.’’ The second sentence, following im- 
mediately, with no break indicated, is the first sentence of the Rule 
for Nuns, and it continues to follow, word for word, that entire 
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Rule, changed only when the gender of those addressed requires what 
are chiefly grammatical adjustments. But at the end there is always 
added, ‘‘Explicit Regula Sancti Augustini,’”” words which never ap- 
pear when the feminine Rule is transcribed. The Regula Secunda 
begins, “‘Ante omnia,’ repeating the start of the Regula Ad Servos 
Dei. The next sentence however is ‘‘Qualiter autem nos oportet orare 
vel psallere describimus . . .”” and a short listing of hours for prayer, 
with some admonitions on conduct in and out of the monastery, fol- 
low. Then come the words, ‘‘Haec sunt quae ut observetis praeci- 
pimus in monasterio constituti. Primo,’’ and continuing on with the 
entire Regula Ad Servos, complete with the Explicit. 

Which of these, if any, is the Rule written by Saint Augustine? 
The Augustinian tradition takes the Regula Ad Servos to be the 
original, though some thought that the holy founder himself handed 
it to the nuns in a format adapted to their sex when he was called 
into their dispute. The Regula Secunda was generally held to be a 
production of a later date, and was listed accordingly among the spu- 
rious works of the great Doctor. Modern editors since Erasmus take 
Letter 211 to be the original Rule, and speak of Regula Ad Servos as 
a later adaptation made for men. This seems to be the opinion of the 
Maurists, whose edition of St. Augustine’s works is reproduced in 
Migne (P.L. XXXII, 377 seq.). It is also that of J. Besse, who wrote 
the article of the Rule which appears in Dictionnaire de Theologie 
Catholique (I, 2, col. 2273 seq.), and of Father Hugh Pope, O.P., 
who speaking? of Letter 211 says: ‘‘where we have this Rule in its 
original form written for the community of nuns.” 

The studies of Father Pierre Mandonnet, O.P., led him to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. He summed up his solution of the many questions 
involved, by accepting all three documents as authentic works of the 
saint. He holds that the Regula Secunda is the original Rule, prob- 
ably written for the Tagastan foundation; the Regula Ad Servos is a 
commentary written on the Rule, made as experience demonstrated 
the need for broader explanations; the founder wrote Letter 211 late 
in his career, when he was a bishop, to the quarreling nuns, and gave 
them something already proved by years of actual use to be a prac- 
tical guide for a monastery. The Rule accepted today is composed 
of one sentence, the very first, from the Regula Secunda, or original 
Rule, plus the entire Commentary.’ 
2Saint Augustine Of Hippo, 1937, London, Sands ®% Co., page 383. 


3Saint Domintc And His Work, by Pierre Mandonnet, O.P., trans. by Sister M. 
Benedicta Larkin, O.P., Herder, St. Louis. 1944, page 195 seq. 
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Recent Augustinian writers generally concur in these conclusions 
of Father Mandonnet.4 But an English author, writing last year, 
though characterizing the work of the Dominican as brilliant, holds 
that his theory is not yet proved from the manuscripts available, and 
states “(the Rule is) based largely on his (Augustine’s) writings, 
and composed perhaps in the mid-fifth century by one closely under 
his influence.” 


The Rule of St. Augustine that has been in general use for more 
than seven centuries is divided into twelve chapters in the edition 
made by the Maurists and reprinted in Migne. The chapter headings 
are: 1) On the Love of God and Neighbor, Union of Heart, and 
Common Life; 2) On Humility; 3) On Prayer and Divine Office; 
4) On Fasting and Eating; 5) On Care of the Sick; 6) On Dress 
and Public Behavior; 7) On Fraternal Correction; 8) On the Vice 
of Holding Things as Personal Property; 9) On Washing Clothes, 
Baths, and Care for Other Needs of the Brethren; 10) On Asking 
Pardon, and Condoning Offenses, Through Charity; 11) On Obedi- 
ence to be Shown to the Superior; 12) On the Ready Observance of 
the Rule, and Its Frequent Reading. 


The publisher, John Mayer, who brought out an edition® of 
Hugh of St. Victor’s Commentary of the Rule, combined in one vol- 
ume with that by Humbert of Vienna, Fifth Master General of the 
Order of Preachers, tells in his Preface of finding great variety in sub- 
dividing the Rule. Earlier publishers had each followed his own 
counsel in doing it, so he chose to sub-divide it into thirty-two parts, 
even though Hugh used eleven and Humbert seven, in their respective 
Commentary. That by Hugh of St. Victor, composed early in the 
XII century has always been held in great esteem; so much so, that 
Egidius of Viterbo, the zealous reforming Prior General of the Her- 
mits of St. Augustine ordered it to be reprinted, together with the 
Rule, as one of the first official acts of his administration.’ Every 
generation since has seen some new Commentary written, many by 
men of reputation for piety and learning. An instance is Fr. Pros- 


4“The Rule of St. Augustine,’’ by J. A. Hickey, O.S.A., in URSULINE TRADI- 
TION AND PROGRESS, V, 1945. 

5The Origins Of The Austin Canons, by J. C. Dickinson, London, S.P.C.K., 
1950, page 8, 255 seq. 

6Regula D. Aurelii Augustini Ugonis de S. Victore, et Umberti, Quinti Ordin. 
Praedic, Gen. Mag. Commentariis Illustrata, 1581, Dilingae, Joannes Mayer. 


7Regula S. P. Augustini, una cum Expositione Hugonis de S. Victore, Venice, 
1508, De Gregoriis, page 9. 
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pero di S. Giuseppe, of the Recollects, who composed a volume? of 
one hundred sermons, taking the Rule phrase by phrase, and who 
had reached only the opening of Chapter VII at the end of his tome. 


The Rule begins by citing the two great commandments, to love 
God and our neighbor, for, Augustine says, these are the chief com- 
mands given to us. His own first precept, which then follows, is to 
live in harmony, one in mind and heart in God; this is the only rea- 
son for living in community. And as the first means to attain this 
end, the precept next in order in his Rule is, to hold everything in 
common, to have no personal property. On these grand notes the 
Rule begins: Love, Unity, and Poverty. Next, the dangers attending 
common life are pointed out: the poor are not to feel proud of their 
rich, new associates, while thgse who were formerly rich are not to 
feel proud of their sacrifice of worldly goods. Pride is the danger, 
“Pride, that lufks even in good works, seeking to destroy them.” 
Then, in two very short chapters, provision is made for prayer and 
fasting. No detailed schedule is outlined for either. Prayer is to be 
in common at the times appointed, chanting is to follow the direc- 
tions of the liturgy. Fasting is to be done with due care for health, 
and meals are to be accompanied by reading, ‘‘as is the custom.”’ The 
next section is the longest up to this point; and details the loving 
care that is to be given to the sick. It is to be given to all who need 
it, and no preference is to be shown those who brought riches with 
them on entering the monastery, except that preference made neces- 
sary if their previous soft living had left them unfit for the rigors of 
the common regime. 

Dress and external deportment are next taken up, and here 
Augustine’s genius for the middle road stands out prominently. Let 
your dress be plain, he says, literally, ‘‘let your dress attract no atten- 
tion.’ The monks are to try to please not by dress but by their con- 
duct. Modesty is to be the mark of the religious, who is not to be 
seen alone in public, and whose every move avoids giving offense to 
any one. Particularly are the eyes to be guarded, lest unseemly 
glances invite unchaste reactions. And in this, each one is to keep 
prudent vigil over his brother. This fraternal solicitude is to be a 
general rule. When one notes a brother to be in error, he is to give 
him a charitable admonition; if that does not suffice for his correc- 
tion, the fault is to be brought to the notice of the superior, always 


8Discorsi Claustrali, P. Prospero di S. Giuseppe, Agno, Scalzo, Milano, 1731, 
Stampa Vigone. 
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in charity, and always for the brother’s betterment. Then, if cor- 
rection does not follow, the erring brother is to be expelled, for the 
common good. The common good is to be the aim also in caring 
for the things which belong to the monastery, so that the individual 
brother may be relieved of all worry and solicitude on this account. 
No one shall work for himself alone, but charity, the binding factor 
in all monastic living, shall rule in all things, even those most ma- 
terial and trivial. Clothing is to be kept clean, and in good repair, 
but the individual is not to be bothered here—those appointed will 
take care of such details. Bodily cleanliness is to be cared for, and 
the physician is to be consulted on questions of health. Public baths 
may be frequented when needed, a detail which reflects the age in 
which the Rule was composd. 

A library is assumed to be part of each monastery, since a specific 
prescription states ‘“‘Books are to be given out at a fixed time each 
day.” But no such time limit is placed on material necessities. 
“They who have the care of clothing and shoes shall not delay 
giving these when needed.’’ But all such chores are to be done in 
charity. “Let him who has charge of food or clothing or books 
serve his brethren with cheerfulness.’’ Augustine knew when to 
underscore the points of friction in community life, and to turn each 
such into an occasion to practice the great common virtue, charity. 
Charity is to govern all daily life, bad temper is to be avoided, and all 
show of anger quickly ended. But this is not to prevent the superior 
from using stern measures when he deems such to be needed for the 
common good, and for the maintenance of proper discipline. The 
superior is to be obeyed as a father, and here the Rule reflects the 
growth of the monastic ideal on this point. When Tagaste housed 
the first community all the brethren were laymen and no question of 
ecclesiastical authority could be raised there. But the final written 
Rule recognizes three superiors, the Pater (father), the Praepositus 
(local superior) and the Presbyter (priest). With the introduction 
of the priest jurisdictional power is brought in.? The local superior 
took over the place of the original father (Augustine himself) as 
new monasteries were started. He was responsible for discipline, but 
he was not to rejoice in his power, but to fear God in all humility, 
exercising it in all charity, and striving to be more loved than feared. 

The closing chapter repeats the theme of the entire rule. ‘“The 
Lord grant that you observe these precepts with love (cum dilec- 


‘The Concept of Authority In the Rule Of St. Augustine,’’ by R. V. Shuler, 
O.S.A. in TAGASTAN, XI, 1, 1947. 
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tione)—not as slaves, but as freemen, living under the rule of grace.” 
And the ever practical Augustine adds one last command—let this 
Rule be read once a week. Then it will not be forgotten, but will serve 
as a spiritual mirror for each brother to note therein his progress. 

Such is the Rule which from the days of Pope Gelasius III has 
been the inspiration of many varied groups of pious men and wom- 
en, as before his day it had inspired the hermits who carried the tra- 
dition of African monasteries through the dark night which covered 
Europe after the fall of Rome. Dickinson (op. cit., 71) quotes from 
The Observances of Barnard Priory a summary of reasons for such 
widespread acceptance. “‘Who was more holy than blessed Augus- 
tine, who more profound in thought, more eloquent or more wise 
. . . His Rule is simple and easy so that unlearned men and little 
children can walk in it without stumbling. On the other hand it is 
deep and lofty so that the wise and strong can find in it matter for 
abundant and perfect contemplation. An elephant can swim in it 
and a lamb can walk in safety. Even as a lofty tower surrounded on 
all sides by walls makes the soldiers who garrison it safe, fearless, 
and impregnable so the Rule of Blessed Augustine, fortified on all 
sides by observances in accordance with it, makes its soldiers— 
that is, canons regular—undismayed at the attacks of the devil.” 

The Rule has proved itself, through the centuries, and in many 
lands, to be a practical guide to perfection. Poverty, chastity, and 
obedience are all there, explicitly or implicitly, practiced as a rule of 
life under the guidance of ecclesiastical authority. Its very lack of 
detailed precepts, its cleaving to the golden mean,, make it available 
and adaptable in changing conditions of the passing centuries. But 
its insistence on charity, love of God and love of neighbor in God, 
makes it a fit instrument in any age for souls seeking the heights of 
sanctity. Augustine’s initial idea of a community of savants seeking 
a quiet refuge in which to pursue the search for philosophic truth, 
has been baptized, and made into a potent, enduring device for the 
attainment of holiness. And through the ages religious men and 
women have joined, and still join, in a mighty chorus, raising their 
voices in the hymn of praise that hails their great Founder and Law- 
giver, MAGNE PATER AUGUSTINE! 


Tu de vita monachorum 
Sanctam scribis Regulam 
Quam qui amant et sequuntur 
Viam tenent regiam 
Atque tuo sancto ductu 
Redeunt ad PATRIAM. 














The Quinquennial Report: 
Obligations and Directives _ Il. 
Joseph F. Gallen, S.J. 


iT | ERE the following reports presented to the General Chapter 
in due time, so that they could be conveniently examined 
by each of the Capitulars and by a Commission elected in 
the Chapter if that is prescribed: 

a) The report on the state of persons, discipline and works since 
the last General Chapter, drawn up by the Superior or Vicar General 
and approved by the General Council? 

b) The report on the true and complete financial condition of 
the Institute drawn up by the Bursar General and approved by the 
Superior General with his Council? 

“Was the decision on these reports read in Chapter and seriously 
weighed and discussed before the general elections?’ Pontifical, 32- 
33; Diocesan, 21-22. 

The matter referred to in these questions is a complete report of 
the personal, disciplinary, apostolic, material, and financial condition 
of the entire institute from the time of the last general chapter. This 
report is read to the capitulars by the superior general in a preliminary 
session of the general chapter. There is no obligation from the Code 
of Canon Law or the decrees of the Holy See to furnish this report, 
nor is the report always prescribed in constitutions approved by the 
Holy See. However, it is almost universally included in such con- 
stitutions, and the present questions manifest the mind of the Holy 
See that the report should be made in all institutes, with the sole ex- 
ception of independent monasteries and houses. The report is ob- 
viously helpful. The chapter is informed of the present state of the 
institute, which can influence its choice in the elections, and is also 
furnished with many practical measures to be discussed in the chapter 
of affairs. 

It is evident that this report is not a mere formality, nor should 
it be presented to the chapter in such a way as to be of little utility. 
The report should be so compiled that the capitulars can readily per- 
ceive and grasp the points to which they should be more attentive. 
For example, the personal state of the institute can be given in the 
form of a chart, and the bursar general should not merely give figures 
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but should also indicate clearly the material and financial problems 
of the institute. Great attention is to be given to the words of the 
Sacred Congregation, ‘‘Were the following reports presented to the 
General Chapter in due time, so that they could be conveniently ex- 
amined by each of the Capitulars ...”’ I believe the more usual way 
of presenting this report is that the superior general merely reads it. 
This is not an efficient method. The report is necessarily long and it 
contains many and disparate matters and details. No one can give 
close attention to the reading of such a report for any great length of 
time. The following method is proposed as a means of eliminating 
the difficulties of a mere reading of the report. Before the chapter the 
whole report should be mimeographed and a numbered copy given to 
each capitular as long before the preliminary session as is possible. 
The capitulars thus have an opportunity of studying the report. A 
real study is impossible in the system now in very common use. The 
capitulars never see the report. It is presented to them only by a mere 
reading of the superior general in a preliminary session in the 
morning; it is discussed in the afternoon session of the same day. 
Some institutes expedite the report even more rapidly. If the system 
of mimeographed copies is used, the superior general is relieved of the 
necessity of giving numerous details and can confine himself to the 
necessary explanations. The numbered copies can be collected from 
the capitulars after the completion of the chapter of affairs. 

The findings of the committee of capitulars that examined the 
report are read in another preliminary session of the chapter. The 
purpose of this examination is not to give a judgment of approval or 
failure on the regime of the retiring superior general but to indicate 
where the report should be clarified, corrected, or supplemented and 
especially to suggest the matters in the report that should be con- 
sidered in the chapter of affairs. The discussion of the capitulars on 
the findings of the committee should be restricted to the same 
points. 16 


VI. Vote of Councillors 
“‘a) Was the opinion of all the Councillors always asked? 
b) Do absent Councillors give their opinion, and if so how? 
c) Were any of the Councillors neglected; if so, what was the 
reason?’ Pontifical, 50; Diocesan, 38. 
These questions refer to all the councils of the institute, general, 
provincial, and local. When either the consent or advice of a council 


16Cf, Bastien, Directoire Canonique, n. 255. 
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is required, canon 105, 2° commands the religious superior to con- 
voke all the councillors. He must, therefore, sufficiently ahead of 
time, inform all the councillors of the place, day and hour of the 
session. This convocation will not be necessary if either the consti- 
tutions or custom prescribes that the meetings are to be held at a 
definite place, day, and hour of the month or year. It is thus possible 
for a councillor to have been neglected or his vote not asked because 
of a lack of convocation. 

The same canon also obliges the superior, at least for the liceity 
of the action he is to take, to ask the consent or advice of the mem- 
bers of the council present together. The superior may not request 
the consent or advice privately and separately from each councillor, 
for example, by letter. The reason for the common deliberation is 
that the facts, reasons, and difficulties proposed may clarify the issue 
in the minds of all. The assembly of the council also facilitates a 
negative vote, which would be more difficult to give in the presence 
of the superior alone. It is not to be presumed that the question 
quoted above makes the giving of an opinion by an absent councillor 
licit. In answering the question the fact and reasons for voting 
in absentia must be given, as also the means by which such a vote is 
conveyed. 

In an extraordinary case, where the delay in assembling the coun- 
cil would cause at least the probable danger of a proportionate loss, 
damage, or injury, there is an excuse from this law of the Code, and 
the superior may licitly ask the vote of the council privately and 
separately, for example, by telephone. Such cases must also be listed 
in the response. It is possible to find constitutions that approve a 
more extensive right of asking the vote in absentia, due to a more 
constant difficulty of assembling the council. This can very readily 
occur in mission countries. 

Canon 105, 3° commands the councillors to give their opinion 
with reverence, the proper motive, and sincerity. Logically, there- 
fore, the Sacred Congregation wishes to know whether the opinion 
of all the councillors was always asked. 


VII. Reports to Higher Superiors 
“What means are taken in order that the Superior General and 
his Curia be constantly, fully, and sincerely informed as to the state 
of the Institute? 
“Are periodical reports to be made to Major Superiors, and how 
often? 
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“Is a faithful observance of the prescriptions in this matter in- 
sisted upon?’”’ Pontifical, 64-66; Diocesan, 52-54. 

The higher superiors, generals and provincials, should evidently 
be constantly aware of the general state of their institutes and prov- 
inces. The canonical visitation of higher superiors is a great aid but 
is not sufficient for the purpose. The more common norm is that this 
visitation is made by the general once every three or six years and by 
the provincial annually or once in three years. The visitation is an 
intermittent rather than a constant source of knowledge. No other 
means of acquiring such knowledge is prescribed by the Code of 
Canon Law or contained universally in constitutions approved by 
the Holy See. It is true that there is an established system of finan- 
cial reports, since it is the practically universal norm of constitutions 
approved by the Holy See that a financial statement is made every six 
months by local superiors to the general or provincial and every six 
months also by the provincial to the general. Some pontifical con- 
stitutions have a system of reports on the more important affairs of 
the houses and provinces, their disciplinary and religious condition, 
and the changes made in the assignment of subjects. These reports 
are sent to the general or provincial every three months by the local 
superiors and by the provincials to the general at the same intervals. 
Some institutes prescribe also a more detailed and complete report 
annually to the general on the personal, disciplinary, and religious 
state of the province. A few institutes also demand an annual letter 
to the general from each provincial and local councillor on the state 
of the province or house, and the local councillors also write semi- 
annually to the provincial on the same matter. 

Higher superiors may initiate such a system of reports. Their in- 
troduction does not demand any addition to the constitutions. The 
present questions of the Holy. See clearly imply that there should be 
some system of reports. 


VIII. General and Provinctal Tax 


“Did the individual houses and other units subject to the Prov- 
inces contribute toward meeting the expenses of the Provinces? 

“Did the Provinces and equivalent units and the houses which 
are immediately under the Superior General contribute to the com- 
mon necessities of the Institute? 

“By what authority (Chapter, Council General or Provincial 
Superior), on what principles and in what proportion are the con- 
tributions to the general and provincial funds determined? 
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‘‘Were these contributions paid willingly or more or less under 
pressure? 

“Are the Provinces and houses allowed to retain whatever is pru- 
dently foreseen to be necessary or very appropriate for their own life 
and growth, in view of the good of souls and the welfare of the Insti- 
tute?’’ Pontifical, 96-100; Diocesan, 84-87. 

Religious do not always fully realize that the houses and prov- 
inces should contribute to the defraying of the provincial and general 
expenses. The support of the provincial and general officials, of the 
novices and postulants, of the younger religious in studies, of a cen- 
tral infirmary, and of the needy houses is evidently a common ex- 
pense. The general and provincial tax must be considered as a neces- 
sary item of the budget of every house and not as a generous or merely 
possible gift. 

Two systems of taxation are in use in religious congregations of 
Brothers and Sisters. The first system is that of the Normae of 1901.” 
At the end of the year each house is obliged to send one-third of the 
net surplus of the past year to the provincial or general treasury, if 
the institute is not divided into provinces, and each province sends 
one-third of its net surplus to the general treasury. This surplus is 
what remains after all expenses, ordinary and extraordinary, have 
been deducted. The amounts paid or to be paid on debts, together 
with the interest, are also to be deducted. The surplus is only that 
of the current year. It is not necessary to pay again on the surplus 
carried over from a previous year. 

In the modern practice of the Sacred Congregation of Religious 
in approving constitutions, the determination of the contributions by 
the houses and the provinces is left to the general chapter, which can 
thus increase or decrease the tax as demanded by changing values and 
expenses. ‘This is the preferable norm. 

The amount fixed by the constitutions or the general chapter is 
the minimum sum to be given by each province and house, which are 
not forbidden freely to give more. Religious houses, as far as is pos- 
sible and within the limit established by the general chapter, or 
higher superiors, should give alms. It is not to be forgotten that the 
houses, works, and members of the institute are the ones to whom 
charity should be shown first, for example, by gifts for the support, 
training, and education of the postulants, the novices, and the young 


1/Normae Secundum Quas S. Congr. Episcoporum et Regularium Procedere Solet in 
Approbandis Novis Institutis Votorum Simplicium, 28 iun. 1901, n. 294. 
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professed, for the missions, and also for the needy houses of the in- 
stitute. 

If the ordinary tax does not suffice for the needs of an institute or 
province, the practice of the Sacred Congregation permits the supe- 
rior general, with the consent of his council, to impose an extraordi- 
nary tax on all the provinces and houses that can afford it. Some 
constitutions give this same power to the provincial council, with the 
consent of the general council. 

As is implied in the last question, the Sacred Congregation rarely 
permits that all the surplus funds of a house or province be sent to 
the provincial or general treasury. Such places as the academies, col- 
leges, and hospitals owned by the institute should be allowed to set 
up a reserve fund for repairs, improvements, and additions. However, 
there is no reason for a reserve fund in such works as parish schools, 
orphanages, hospitals, and other institutions in which the income of 
the religious consists of salaries paid by the administrators or proprie- 
tors of such institutions. It is the practice of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion, irrespective of the form of taxation employed, that such houses 
should send all their surplus to the provincial and general treasury 
and should retain only a relatively small sum determined by the gen- 
eral chapter or superior general. This norm is frequently asserted in 
constitutions approved by the Holy See, for example: ““The houses, 
however, or schools, in which our Sisters are supported by salary or 
other remuneration from the parish, will deliver to the same Pro- 
vincial safe all the money remaining at the close of the year. .”’ It is 
realized that most of these houses will not have a surplus. 

The needy houses should not be an unimportant beneficiary of 
the provincial and general funds. Such expenses as necessary medical 
care are not to be denied because of the lack of means of a particular 
house. 
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Devotion of St. Therese of Lisieux 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary 
John A. Hardon, S.J. 


NEW STAGE is developing in the devotion of the faithful to 

St. Thérése of Lisieux. In 1947, the fiftieth anniversary of 

her death, a congress of theologians was held in Paris with the 

object of studying the theological implications of St. Thérése’s spir- 

itual doctrine and of tracing her relationship to the other ascetical 

writers of the Church. Among the phases of Thérése’s spirituality, 

her devotion to the Mother of God deserves special attention. For 

if, according to sound theology, all graces are given to us through 

Mary, the extraordinary graces which made Thérése, in the words of 

Pius XI, ‘‘a miracle of virtue’’ should be no exception, as even a sum- 
mary analysis ef her life will fully confirm. 


The Little Flower of the Blessed Virgin Mary 

“The greatest saint of modern times,’’ as Pius X described her, 
was also one of the most devoted lovers of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
This is the opinion of the Italian Mariologist, Gabriele Roschini, 
writing in his collection of Marian sketches, Con Maria, Editrice 
Ancora, Milan. The present analysis is based largely on this study. 

Shortly after her religious profession, as the consecrated spouse of 
Christ, Thérése painted a symbolic picture of herself. It showed a 
snow-white lily, symbolizing her soul, above which was a glistening 
star tracing the letter ‘‘M’’—-Marie—and letting fall its rays into the 
open petals below. She used to call herself, ‘‘the Little Flower of the 
Blessed Virgin,’’ and Mary, on her part, was called her ‘‘heavenly 
Gardener.”” When she received from superiors the order to write her 
life, she immediately had recourse to Mary. ‘‘Before I took pen in 
hand,” she writes, ‘I knelt down before the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin, which had given to my family so many proofs of her mater- 
nal protection, and I begged her to guide my hand and not allow me 
to write a single line that might displease her.’’ (Autobiography, 15) 


The Queen of the Martin Household 


Thérése Martin came from a household where the Mother of God 
may truly be said to have ruled as Queen. A statue of the Immaculate 
Conception—made of plastic and measuring 36 inches in height, 
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which had been given to her father as a young man—occupied the 
place of honor in the house. Before this statue Thérése’s mother con- 
secrated her nine little children, one after the other, shortly after 
birth, and gave all of them as their first name, the chosen name of 
Mary. Gathering around the statue every night, M. Martin led his 
family in common prayers. And after prayers, each child was al- 
lowed to render some special homage to Mary’s statue, which, we are 
told, would often have to have its fingers replaced after the children 
had scrambled all at once to kiss Our Lady’s hands. 

The Martins belonged to the parish of Our Lady of Alencon. As 
one child after another was given to them by God, the father and 
mother joined in asking the Mother of God that all their children 
might be consecrated to the service of her Son. Their prayer was not 
unanswered: four of the children died in their baptismal innocence, 
shortly after birth, and the other five, Pauline, Marie, Léonie, Céline 
and Thérése, were consecrated to God in two orders of the Blessed 
Virgin, Our Lady of Mt. Carmel and the Visitation. 


The Blessed Virgin in Thérése’s Early Life 


Thérése was born January 2, 1873, at Alencon. The following 
day, in the Church of Our Lady, she was reborn in the life of divine 
grace, with the name Marie-Francoise-Thérése. Less than five years 
later, her mother died at the early age of forty-six, and Thérese’s 
character underwent a complete change. From “having been so viva- 
cious and expansive,’’ she became ‘“‘timid, meek, and sensitive to an 
extreme.’’ The void left in her heart by the loss of her earthly 
mother drew her instinctively towards her heavenly mother Mary. 
When she made her first confession at the age of five, her confessor ex- 
horted her to a filial love of Mary. ‘‘I remember,’”’ she says, “‘the 
exhortation with which he then urged me above all to a devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin; and I promised to redouble my affection towards 
her who now held such an important place in my heart. Then I 
handed him my rosary to bless, and left the confessional so free and 
happy that I can say I had never before in my life experienced such 
joy.’ (Ibid., 35) 

Consecration to Mary 

Until Thérése was nine years old, her sister Pauline took the place 
of her mother. But in 1881 when Pauline entered the Carmel at 
Lisieux, her younger sister felt the shock so severely that she came 
down with a nervous malady from which according to human calcu- 
lations she was never to be cured. She seemed to be almost constantly 
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in delirium. The doctors were perplexd about the nature of the sick- 
ness, but were sure that it could not be cured. 

During moments when the pain was less severe, she found special 
delight in weaving garlands of flowers for Our Lady’s altar. ““We 
were then in the beautiful month of May, when all of nature was 
adorned with the flowers of springtime; only the little flower was 
languishing and seemed destined to die. That is, until she received 
sunlight from above, and that sunlight was the miraculous statue of 
the Queen of Heaven.”’ (Jbid., 50) 

Often in the course of her illness, she turned towards the statue 
of Our Lady and asked to be cured. Her father wrote to Paris to have 
some Masses celebrated in the Sanctuary of Notre Dame des Victoires, 
asking for the cure of his ‘‘poor little queen.’’ At the same time, a 
novena was begun to the Blessed Virgin, but no sign of improve- 
ment. In fact, Thérése became steadily worse until she could not 
even recognize those who stood beside her, Finally, on the Sunday 
before the novena ended, during a spasm of delirious pain, while her 
sisters were praying before the statue of the Immaculate Heart, ‘‘I also 
turned to our Heavenly Mother,” she relates, ‘“‘begging her with all 
my heart to have pity on me. All of a sudden the statue became alive! 
The Virgin became beautiful, so beautiful that I could never find 
words to express it .. . But what penetrated to the roots of my being 
was her ravishing smile. At that moment all my pains vanished.” 
(Ibid., 51) 

May 8, 1884, at the age of ten, she made her First Communion 
with the Benedictine nuns at Lisieux, after a fervent retreat of three 
days. In that first meeting, or, as she expresses it, ‘‘fusion’’ with 
Jesus, it was her Heavenly Mother again, in the absence of her mother 
on earth, who accompanied her to the altar. For “‘it was she herself 
who on that morning of the 8th of May placed her Jesus into my 
soul.”” (Ibid., 60) 

In the afternoon of that happy day, she solemnly ratified Mary’s 
gift to her by consecrating herself ‘‘with all the affection of my 
heart’ to the Blessed Mother of God. ‘‘I pronounced the Act of 
Consecration to the Blessed Virgin in the name of my companions. 
Doubtless I was chosen for this because I was left without my mother 
on earth. . . In consecrating myself to the Virgin Mary, I asked her 
to watch over me, placing into the act all the devotion of my soul, 
and it seemed to me, I saw her once again looking down and smiling 
on her ‘petite fleur.’’’ (Ibid.) 

But this general consecration to Mary did not satisfy the ardent 
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heart of Thérése. She wished to dedicate herself in a very special 
way. “I resolved therefore,’’ she says, ‘‘to consecrate myself in a par- 
ticular way to the Most Holy Virgin, begging for admission among 
the Daughters of Mary.’’ And so, on May 31, 1887, she was en- 
rolled in the Association of the Daughters of Mary, at the convent of 
the Benedictine Abbey of Lisieux, among whom were admitted only 
those students who were distinguished for their piety and good ex- 
ample. ‘“The same year,’’ she adds, “in which I was received as a 
Daughter of the Blessed Virgin, she took away from me my beloved 
sister Mary, the only solace of my soul . . . As soon as I heard of her 
decision to leave, I resolved never again to take any pleasure in things 
here below.”’ (Ibid. 68) 

Already since the age of three, Thérése had a strong desire to enter 
the Carmelites. And now her sister’s entrance intensified this attrac- 
tion. But there were obstacles in the way. One was her extreme sen- 
sitivity, considered irreconciliable with the Carmelite way of life. 
What to do? She betook herself to her Heavenly Mother who, on 
Christmas night, 1886, happily freed her from this impediment. 
However, a more serious obstacle still remained: she was too young 
to be received. 

First Conquests of Mary 

The words of Christ on the Cross, “‘I thirst,’’ inspired St. Thérése 
with ‘‘an indescribable zeal for souls.’’ More specifically, “‘I wished 
to give to my Beloved the drink He desired. And I felt myself con- 
sumed by a thirst for souls, wishing at any price to save sinners from 
the eternal flames” of hell. (Jbid. 73) In this apostolate of prayer 
and sacrifice, she always depended on Mary. ‘Thus at Buissonnets, 
she heard of a middle-aged servant woman who had lost her faith, 
and whom no one could bring back to God. Thérése tried to con- 
vert her, but seeing that her efforts were being wasted, she finally took 
from her own neck a medal of the Blessed Virgin, gave it to the un- 
happy woman and extracted from her the promise to wear the medal 
until death. Roschini, quoting Carbonel, La Picola Teresa, c. 22, 
notes that she was also in the habit of sewing medals of Our Lady 
into workmen’s clothing—unknown, of course, to the workmen 
themselves. 

However, the outstanding convert of Thérése’s early apsotolate 
was undoubtedly the notorious Pranzini. A criminal who had 
stained his hands many times with human blood, he still retained 
some kind of devotion to the Mother of God. Condemned to death 
by the courts in Paris, he had refused the ministrations of a priest. 
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While awaiting his execution set for the last day of August, he asked 
for permission to hear Mass on the Feast of the Assumption. At 
this time he declared publicly that even after entering on his life of 
crime, he seldom failed to stop in a church to greet ‘“‘La Madonna,” 
and that in Alexandria, where he was born, he once had the privilege 
of carrying a banner of the Blessed Virgin in a religious procession. 
A devoted client of Mary could not be lost. And as the story of the 
Little Flower informs us, the Blessed Mother inspired St. Thérese to 
offer prayers and sacrifices to God for Pranzini’s conversion. ‘The 
news,’ writes Thérése, ‘‘became daily more discouraging . . . to the 
very last hour Pranzini refused to see a priest.’’ Still she continued 
hoping that somehow the impossible would happen, pleading with 
our Lord that, ‘‘He is my first sinner, and for this reason I ask You 
to give me a sign of his repentance, simply for my consolation... . 
Iam sure that You will pardon this unfortunate Pranzini.’’ (Auto- 
biography, 73.) 

And there was a sign, as detailed by the newspapers. ‘‘On the 
morning of August 31, Pranzini had already climbed the guillotine 
... Then, seized by a sudden inspiration, he swiftly turned around 
and cried out, ‘M. Curé, give me your crucifix, quick!" He added 
only one more word, ‘I have sinned!’ And the priest cried back, ‘I 
absolve you.’ A moment later, his head rolled off the guillotine into 
the dust.’’ (Roschini, 210) 


Pilgrimage to Rome 


In 1887, Thérése was only fourteen years old, too young to 
enter the Carmelite cloister. So had judged her sister Marie, the Pri- 
oress, the Superior of Carmel, and the Archbishop of Bayeux. No 
one remained but the Pope. And she went to the Pope, in the com- 
pany of her father. The Blessed Virgin showered this pilgrimage 
with untold graces. ‘‘Arrived in Paris,’’ she says, ‘‘my father wanted 
me to visit all the places of interest, but of such I found only one, 
Our Lady of Victories. What I experienced in her Sanctuary is past 
description; when the graces she brought me were like those I had 
received at my First Communion . . . She told me clearly that it was 
she who had smiled upon me and cured me.’ (Autobiography, 89- 
90) While the original purpose of the Roman journey was not to 
obtain the Pope’s consent, in the course of the pilgrimage Thérese 
decided on this resolution, and thus changed an audience of devotion 
into a successful petition for entrance into Carmel. 


Finally in Rome, on November 20, 1887, she asked the Holy 
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Father, Leo XIII, for permission to enter Carmel at the age of fifteen. 
The Pope referred the decision to her immediate superiors. And s0, 
on April 9 the following year, the transferred feast of the Annuncia- 
tion, Thérése Martin realized her life’s ambition of entering the 
Order of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel. 


In the Order of Carmel 

January 10, the generous postulant took the habit of the Virgin 
of Carmel. But then she was told to wait a few months after the 
novitiate before making her first profession. This was a hard sacri- 
fice, but ‘‘the Blessed Virgin,’’ she confessed, ‘‘helped me to prepare 
the vesture of my soul.’’ Moreover, there was the reward of having 
her profession take place on Mary’s Birthday. ‘“The Nativity of 
Mary,”’ she exclaimed, ‘“‘what a perfect feast on which to become the 
spouse of Jesus!’’ On the 24th of the same month, the Feast of Our 
Lady of Mercy, the ceremony of taking the veil took place. Not long 
after, obedience called her to assume the delicate office of mistress of 
novices. But her guide in everything was always the Seat of Wis- 
dom. Thus she confided to her spiritual charges who marveled at 
her knowledge of their souls, ‘I never make any observation without 
first invoking the Blessed Virgin. I ask her to inspire me to say what 
is most for your good; and often I am surprised myself at what I am 
telling you.’’ (Roschini, 215) 

Life of Union with Mary 

Her life of union with the Mother of God became daily more 
intense. According to the late Prioress of Carmel at Lisieux, what 
contributed not a little to this was the classic treatise, ‘On the True 
Devotion of Blessed Virgin Mary,”’ by St. Simon de Montfort, which 
Thérése frequently read and meditated upon. Following Simon de 
Montfort’s advice, she did everything with Mary, or rather, in the 
presence of Mary, under Mary’s influence and according to her 
example. 

The very name of Mary was enough “‘to transport her heart with 
joy.’ Her prayer to Our Lord was that He would always remem- 
ber her as the daughter of the same Mother as Himself. This thought 
so fascinated her that she never tired of repeating it. “Everything is 
mine,’’ she wrote Oct. 19, 1892, to her sister Céline, ‘‘God is mine, 
and the Mother of God is also my Mother, . . . something I find my- 
self saying to her, “You know, dear Mother, that I am happier than 
you? I have you for Mother, whereas you do not have the Blessed 
Virgin to love... I poor creature am not your servant, but your 
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daughter. You are the Mother of Jesus, and my Mother too.’ ”’ And 
in an outburst of love she was prompted to say, ““O Mary, if I were 
Queen of heaven and you were Thérése, I would wish to be Thérése, 
to see you Queen of heaven.’’ These were the last words written by 
the saint, three weeks before her death, on a picture of Our Lady of 
Victories. 

Her ardent wish was ‘‘to live during this sad exile in the company 
of Mary, submerged in loving ecstasy in the depths of her maternal 
Heart,’’ that she should ‘‘pass the day of life hidden with Jesus, 
under the mantle of Mary,’’ declaring that there alone she “‘finds the 
prelude of Paradise.’’ When in trial or difficulty, she had recourse 
to Mary, ‘“‘whose glance alone is enough to dissipate every fear.” 
(Quoted from Histoire d’une Ame, pp. 379, 423, 428) 

She lived especially in the presence of her Blessed Mother when 
fulfilling the most important act of the day: receiving Holy Com- 
munion. ‘This was her method: “‘I picture to myself my soul as an 
open field from which I ask the Blessed Virgin to remove the obstacles 
which are my imperfections.’” And again, ‘‘At the moment of Com- 
munion, I sometimes imagine my soul isachild of three or four 
years, who has just come from play, hair disheveled, and clothes dis- 
orderly and soiled. These are the injuries that I meet in combating 
with souls.... Then comes the Blessed Virgin and in a moment 
makes me respectable-looking and fit to assist at the Banquet of the 
Angels without shame.’ (Autobiography, 254) 

However, Thérése had resolved not only to live and work under 
Mary’s watchful eyes, but also to follow her example. She wished 
“to follow every day’’ in the footsteps of her Mother, especially in 
learning from her “‘how to remain little.”” Mary taught her that 
“suffering out of love is a joy.’’ But more than anything else, she 
instructed her in simplicity, in the practice of that characteristic vir- 
tue of ‘‘the little way.’’ Thus in a poem she wrote for one of her 
young postulants, she has the Blessed Virgin telling her that, ‘“‘the 
one virtue above all others that I am giving you is simplicity.”’ (His- 
toire, 425) 


Apostolate through Mary 
There are 238 letters of St. Thérése in the latest collection, edited 
by l’Abbé Combes in 1947. In the spirit of the canonical rule of 
not concluding a Process of Beatification till fifty years after the death 
of a Servant of God, the Carmelite Superiors of Lisieux waited until 
now to publish all the extant correspondence of the Little Flower. 
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This correspondence gives us an insight into what may be called the 
external apostolate of the Patroness of the Missions. Running 
through the letters is a spirit of reliance on the example and assistance 
of the Mother of God that is truly remarkable. 

On October 14th, 1890, shortly after Thérése took the veil, she 
wrote to her sister Céline who was making a pilgrimage to Paray-le- 
Monial. After exhorting her to a great purity of heart, she continues: 
‘Virginity is a profound silence of all this world’s cares, not only 
useless cares, but all cares.... To bea virgin one must have no 
thought left save for the Spouse, who will have nothing near Him 
that is not virginal, since He chose to be born of a Virgin Mother 
. . . Again it has been said that every one has a natural love for the 
place of his birth, and as the place of Jesus’ birth is the Virgin of 
virgins and Jesus was born, by His choice, of a Lily, He loves to be in 
virgin hearts.” 

A year later (July 8, 1891) she is writing to Céline about a cer- 
tain Hyacinthe Loyson, who apostatized from the priesthood. Again 
the burden of her letter is a plea for holiness, but now as a sacrifice to 
obtain Loyson’s conversion through the Mother of God. ‘‘We must 
not grow weary of praying’ for the unfortunate man, she says. 
“‘Confidence works miracles... . And in any event it is not our mer- 
its but those of our Spouse, which are ours, that we offer to our Fa- 
ther who is in heaven, in order that our brother, a son of the Blessed 
Virgin, should come back vanquished to throw himself beneath the 
cloak of the most merciful of mothers.’’ Thérése, who had prayed 
for the apostate throughout her religious life, offered her last Com- 
munion for him in 1897, August 19, the feast of St. Hyacinthe. 
Loyson is known to have been converted on his death bed, fifteen 
years later. 

On the Feast of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, in 1894, Thérese 
wrote to her cousin, Mme. Pottier, to congratulate her on her hus- 
band’s return to the practice of his faith. Mme. Pottier had gone to 
Lourdes to ask for the grace of his conversion. ‘Your letter,’’ she 
writes, ‘‘gave me great joy; I am lost in wonder at the way the Bles- 
sed Virgin has pleased to grant all your desires. Even before your 
marriage, she wanted the soul, to which you were to be united, to be 
but one soul with yours through identity of feeling. What a grace to 
feel yourself so completely understood! and above all to know that 
your union will be immortal, that after this life you will still be able 
to love the husband who is so dear to you. . . I had asked Our Lady 
of Mt. Carmel for the grace you obtained at Lourdes.’’ And she adds, 
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“IT am so happy that you are wearing the Blessed Scapular; it is a sure 
sign of predestination.” 

For several years before her death, Soeur Thérése kept in corre- 
spondence with various priests and clerics engaged in missionary 
work, or preparing for the same. The day after Christmas, 1896, 
she sent a letter of encouragement to a young priest who was soon to 
leave his family for the foreign mission field. ‘“‘Jesus knows,’’ she 
tells him, ‘‘that the suffering of people dear to you makes your own 
greater still; but He too suffered that martyrdom to save our souls. 
He left His Mother, He saw the Immaculate Virgin at the foot of the 
Cross, her Heart pierced by a sword of sorrow; so I hope that our 
Divine Lord will comfort your dear mother, and my prayer for that 
is most urgent.” 

One of the longest and probably most light-hearted letters of 
St. Thérése was penned (dated March 19) in 1897, the year of her 
death. Pére Roulland, a missionary in China, had asked her to sug- 
gest a name for baptism. ‘“‘You ask me,”’ she answered, “‘to choose 
between the two names, Marie or Thérése, for one of the girls you 
are to baptize. Since the Chinese don’t want two saints to protect 
them but only one, they must have the more powerful, so the Blessed 
Virgin wins.” 

Writing to the same missionary two months later, she confided to 
him her conviction that all missionaries are not only saved but will 
not even pass through Purgatory to enter heaven. “How can God,” 
she asks, ‘‘purify in the flames of Purgatory souls consumed in the 
fires of divine love? Of course no human life is free from faults, only 
the Immaculate Virgin presents herself in absolute purity before 
God’s majesty. What a joy to remember that she is our Mother! 
Since she loves us and knows our weaknesses, what have we to fear? 
What a lot of phrases to express my thought .. . . I simply wanted 
to say that it seems to me that all missionaries are martyrs by desire 
and will, and that, in consequence, not one should go to Purgatory. 
If, at the moment they appear before God, some traces of human 
weakness remain in their souls, the Blessed Virgin obtains for them 
the grace to make an act of perfect love, and then gives them the palm 
and the crown they have so truly merited.” 


Last Days and Death 


On the day of her profession, Thérése had asked Our Lord, as a 
nuptial gift, ‘‘the martyrdom of heart and body.” She obtained both. 
During Holy Week in 1896, she had the first flow of blood from her 
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lungs; but she was not taken to the infirmary until July of the fol- 
lowing year. She herself remarked that on entering the infirmary, 
her first glance rested on the miraculous statue of the Blessed Virgin, 
which was brought there to keep her company. Witnesses say that 
she was favored on this occasion with another visitation from the 
Blessed Mother, judging by the transport of joy that covered her face 
and the subsequent testimony which she gave. 

She had hoped to die on the sixth of August, the Feast of the 
Transfiguration, but in vain. It was during these final weeks before 
her death that she gave expression to some of the noblest sentiments 
about the Mother of God to be found in the lives of the saints. One 
day she was heard to exclaim: ‘‘How I love the Blessed Virgin! If I 
had been a priest, how I should have spoken of her. She is some- 
times described as unapproachable, whereas she should be represented 
as easy of imitation. She is more Mother than Queen. I have heard 
it said that her splendor eclipses that of all the saints as the rising sun 
makes all the stars disappear. It sounds so strange. That a Mother 
should take away the glory of her children! I think quite the reverse. 
I believe that she will greatly increase the splendor of the elect... 
Our Mother Mary . . . How simple her life must have been.’’ ( Auto- 
biography, 208) 

She begged the Blessed Virgin to remind her Divine Son of the 
title of “‘thief’’ which He gave Himself in the Gospels, that He might 
not forget to come and steal her soul. But two months of martyr- 
dom still separated her from that liberation. Eagerly looking forward 
to death, she complained, “It might be said that the angels were given - 
orders to hide from me the light of my approaching end.’’ When 
asked if her Mother Mary also concealed this knowledge from her, 
she answered, ‘‘She would never hide that from me because I love her 
too much.”” (Roschini, 223) 

Finally on the morning of September 30, she observed that this 
had been her last night on earth, and added, ‘“‘How fervently I have 
prayed to Our Lady .... And yet it has been pure agony, without a 
ray of consolation.’’ Towards three o’clock in the afternoon, seized 
with a convulsion that shook her whole body, she opened her arms 
in the form of across. The Superior placed an image of Our Lady 
of Mt. Carmel on her knees. Thérése looked at it for a moment and 
said, ‘‘Mother, recommend me quickly to the Blessed Virgin. Pre- 
pare me for a happy death.’’ Three hours later, as the monastery bell 
was ringing out the Angelus, with her eyes fixed on Our Lady’s. 
statue, she passed into eternity. 
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Are the Foreign 
Missions for You? 
Everett J. Mibach, S.J. 


HERE exist in the Church religious orders and congregations 
whose apostolate is exclusively that of the foreign missions. 
Candidates who'‘apply for admission into these groups do so 

with the express understanding that they will eventually be sent to 
a mission field. This article is not intended for such as these. Their 
choice of the missions has already been made by their entrance into 
the missionary order. These lines are addressed, rather, to those reli- 
gious who belong to an institute in which the choice of the foreign 
missions is often left to the members. 

The question of volunteering for the foreign missions can be a 
very tantalizing one. And a person seriously considering where he 
will give God the greatest possible service may fluctuate for years 
between ‘“‘yes’’ and ‘‘no.”’ Just when he thinks that his mind is 
made up and that he has come to a definite choice, the question ‘‘how 
can I be sure’ starts the pendulum of indecision swinging. A reli- 
gious in this quandary should realize that an absolute certainty in 
such matters is rarely had. Since a missionary vocation is “‘a voca- 
tion within a vocation,’’ the same common sense rule must be ap- 
plied to it as applies to vocation in general: the desire to serve God 
in a more perfect way (in this case on the missions) and acceptance 
by superiors. If these two conditions are fulfilled the religious 
should have peace of soul and go forward with confidence in his mis- 
sionary vocation. 

Acceptance by a superior is no problem for the religious. His 
final approval as a missionary is not a decision that he has to make. 
It comes from those who are placed over him by God. It is based on 
an objective review of his qualifications. If the approval is not forth- 
coming he may prudently and reasonably repeat his request for mis- 
sionary service. There he should let the matter rest, knowing, that 
his superiors understand his attitude. He can draw hope from the 
thought that if God really wants him on the missions He is going to 
get him there. 

The chief concern of a religious who is considering volunteering 
for the missions should be his motive. Why does he want to offer 
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himself to work afield. A careful, frank, perfectly honest and pray- 
erful examination should be made by the one who feels drawn to 
such a life. One must be on his guard against self-deception and 
illusion in so important a choice. Examination may reveal that it is 
simply the exotic lure of the ‘‘mysterious east.’””’ Twenty-four hours 
in that ‘‘mysterious east’’ and the glamor has ‘‘folded its tent like the 
Arab and silently passed away,’’ leaving behind a thoroughly dis- 
gruntled would-be-missionary. Even Hollywood’s magic wand 
would be hard pressed to glamorize prickly heat rash, chilblains, or 
a swarm of malaria laden mosquitoes. The missions may appear to 
some as a short-cut to sanctity. Quick disillusionment is in store for 
them. Waiting on the dock to greet them when they disembark is 
the ‘‘old Adam.’”” And they were so sure that he had been left 
stranded at home. Mistakenly they think that simply by being in 
circumstances that are more difficult they will be sanctified. 

And yet it is the difficulties and hardships that do attract most of 
those who volunteer. They see in the missions a place where they 
will be surrounded by opportunities to overcome themselves. Life 
will be physically harder than it could possibly be at home. Creature 
comforts will be ata minimum. There are some who object to such 
a motive of self-sanctification. They say that the only motive worthy 
of a missionary is zeal for souls. You must love the people, they 
argue, among whom you work. If you go to the missions because 
they offer you a chance to suffer for Christ this will be sensed by the 
people. These objectors seem to imply that the missionary would do 
his work with a long face and a grumbling spirit. Granted the people 
must be loved by the missionary. But it is also a dictum of phi- 
losophy that one cannot love that which he does not know. Once 
among the people the love will follow. 

Supposing the right motive what traits of personality are highly 
desirable? The first is adaptability. It is most necessary. Its lack 
can cause much heartache. It takes no small amount of virtue to 
accommodate oneself to a culture that is totally different from one’s 
own. It isa subtle dying to self. It often means doing the ordinary 
things differently from the way one has done them for years. Emily 
Post is turned upside down. At times one feels as socially at ease as 
did the proverbial bull in the china shop. They find to their embar- 
rassment that what they have always considered as social niceties are 
merely relative conventions. It piques one’s pride to be considered 
a well-meaning boor. Nevertheless, one must be constantly on his 
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guard lest he look down upon the foreign culture. A patronizing 
attitude will never sow the seed of the true Faith. Adaptation means 
more than the mere outward acceptance of a culture. It means a sin- 
cere love and a whole-hearted embracing of the adopted country. It 
is St. Paul’s ‘‘becoming all things to all men to win them to Christ.” 
At times the missionary will not only have to think and act like the 
people of his adopted land, but he must also adapt himself to the 
ways of the French, Italians, Hungarians, Germans, and others who 
will be his fellow religious. All of this takes Christ-like patience and 
largeness of heart. One should carefully examine his adaptability. 


In many cases there will be the problem of a new language. The 
missionary will have to put in reverse the saying of St. Paul. He 
must now say, ‘““‘When I was a man I spoke as a man, I understood 
as a man, I thought as a man, but now I have become a child and 
put away the things of a man.” All of the growing pains will be 
there. Mountains of dictionaries, grammars, and language recordings 
bear eloquent testimony that the precious gift of tongues is no 
longer standard equipment for the modern missionary. The new 
language will be the occasion of long hours of hard work and many 
humiliations for the missionary. But he should be thoroughly con- 
vinced that his new mother tongue is the best natural means at his 
disposal for spreading the Kingdom of Christ. He should make an 
all-out effort to perfect himself in it. 


A second valuable personality trait for the missionary is a sense 
of humor. The ability to see the funny side of a trying situation has 
saved many a missionary vocation. If the Lord ever wanted cheerful 
givers He wants them on the missions. There the communities are 
necessarily small and the ordinary difficulties of religious life cannot 
be as easily escaped. Nerves get frayed and personality clashes can- 
not be avoided. The necessity of real fraternal charity where com- 
panionship is so limited cannot be over stressed. If the religious can- 
not get along with the community at home he should not inflict 
himself on a missionary community. The missionary with a happy 
disposition can relieve tension, lift up dejected spirits, and provide 
needed recreation where recreation is hard to come by. 

A third consideration is the question of health. Note that we 
said ‘‘health’’ not ‘‘strength.’’ There is a difference. Some people 
wrongly think that great strength is needed on a mission. In the 
majority of mission lands there is a plethora of workers. And it is 
an act of real charity to employ them for work that requires strength. 
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Good health is another matter. The rigors of climate and diet will 
take their toll of the healthiest. The standard of living will be lower 
and in some cases very much so. All the good will in the world and 
the highest of spiritual motives will not change the fact that a man’s 
system needs food of a certain type because it has long been accus- 
tomed to it. In the matter of food the matter of adaptation is a diffi- 
cult one. It is physiological and not psychological or spiritual. One 
simply cannot reason with one’s appetite or digestive system. 

These few thoughts by no means exhaust the considerations pos- 
sible. It is hoped that they may help some who are trying to choose 
between home and foreign missions. 





TEN-YEAR INDEX—NOW AVAILABLE 

The Ten-Year Index of the REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS (1942- 
1951) is now available. It is a green-covered booklet of sixty-four 
pages including a general index with an integrated listing of all ar- 
ticles, authors, editorial comments, questions and answers, communi- 
cations, decisions of the Holy See and other items of interest to reli- 
gious, and a separate index of all books reviewed and noticed. The 
entries in the content index have been grouped according to subject 
matter, for instance, admission to religious life, beatifications, con- 
fession, indulgences, mariology, novitiate, poverty, vocations, vows, 
and the like. All the articles of an author are listed beneath his name. 

We appreciate the generous response we have already received and 
the encouraging comments. Kindly do not ask us to bill you. The 
cost is one dollar per copy. Please send the money with the order to 
REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas. 





THE PROPHETS 


Two of Dom Hubert Van Zeller’s books on the Prophets were reprinted in 
1951 by the Newman Press: ISAIAS: MAN OF IDEAS (Pp. 123. Paper, $1.25; 
cloth, $2.25), and DANIEL: MAN OF DESIRES (Pp. 231. Paper, $1.50; cloth, 
$2.50.). By giving the local habitation and history ‘‘with a lively imagination 
and a dash of fiction,’’ the author helps the reader draw inspiration from these 
heroic men of God who lived in the Pre-Christian era. While of far less impor- 
tance and immediacy than the ‘good news’’ of Paul and Peter and the Evangelists, 
the prophetical writings form a considerable segment of the Bible, and teach un- 
mistakably that God’s way is often not man’s way. The other books in the ap- 
proach-to-the-Prophets series by Dom Van Zeller are: Sackcloth and Ashes and 
Watch and Pray (on the Minor Prophets), Jeremias: Man of Tears, and Ezechiel: 
Man of Signs. 
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Meekness 
C. A. Herbst, S.J. 


HE one and only time Christ expressly mentions His Heart in 
the gospels He characterizes It in the first place as meek. 
“Learn of me, because I am meek and humble of heart” 

(Matt. 11:29). That He should single out humility is not very 
surprising since everybody knows that without it any virtue is im- 
possible. But why out of the host of other virtues He should choose 
meekness is not so clear. Perhaps because meekness is so necessary 
in everyone’s daily life. Also, no doubt, from the context, to en- 
courage us to come to Him, since just before He invites: “Come to 
me, all you that labour, and are burdened, and I will refresh you’’ 
(Matt. 11:28). Surely, too, from the text “‘Learn of Me,’’ that we 
may imitate His meekness. He is gently inviting us here as in so 
many other places to share lovingly with Him the hard things He 
took for Himself. This is but a specific instance of His general “‘If 
any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross daily, and follow me’ (Luke 9:32). 

Meekness is, indeed, a gentle name for a hard fact. It is a hard 
virtue. To realize this we have but to think for a moment on a 
recommendation Christ gave: “If one strike thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him also the other’? (Matt. 5:39). This turn-the-other- 
cheek spirituality is not the easy way, but then “‘How narrow is the 
gate, and strait is the way that leadeth to life: and few there are that 
find it!’’ (Matt. 7:14). 

Meekness is anger’s opposite, its contrary. Anger is a thing of 
sense, a passion, a vindictive thing, eager to get even, to right a 
wrong, to repair an injury, to restore justice. A passion is amoral, 
neither good nor bad. It becomes good or bad according as the will 
moves it to a good or bad object, or too little or too much. That is 
where meekness comes in. It must oppose anger, go contrary to it, 
restrain it lest it go too far, urge it on lest it do too little, direct it to 
a good object, prevent its heading for a bad one. If it directs anger 
to a good object, makes it restore right order or correct an offender, 
puts it to work to defend God’s glory, anger becomes a praiseworthy 
and zealous thing. In a word, meekness must keep anger within 
the bounds of right reason and direct it. (Cf. S. Th., 2-2, q. 158, 
a. 2.) 

Meekness controls anger. It must not only suppress sinful anger 
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but stir up holy anger. We can sin by being too meek, one might 
say. Not to be able to rouse oneself is bad. Omissions coming from 
such stupor may be quite sinful. We must have enough active meek- 
ness, aggressive meekness in us to arouse and direct our anger so that 
it will drive us on to do our duty in justice and charity. We must, 
for instance, give advice to others. We must correct the faults of 
those under our charge. We must punish them for their transgres- 
sions. The insolent must be put in their place and the contumacious 
beaten down. The timid naturally recoil from taking such vigorous 
action but aggressive meekness is also, if not especially, for them. 
Meekness must thrust aside sluggishness, rouse one out of one’s tor- 
por, stir up that holy anger which adds heat and audacity in the 
struggle against evil and zeal and fortitude in the prosecution of 
good. Men are so made that they must have such a stimulus. Anger 
is the sin opposed to meekness by excess, sluggishness the vice op- 
posed to meekness by defect. Apathy or lack of feeling is never a 
virtue. Meekness rousing holy anger and thus strengthening man’s 
will power (and his won’t power, too) to do good and avoid evil 
has brought God’s men and women to great heights. 

Meekness, then, must be strong and active, not something weak, 
lethargic, sleepy-headed. The meek are not cowardly and without 
spirit. The fire is not extinguished in them. It is subdued and kept 
under control. A meek man can be roused. We might even call 
meekness well-ordered anger. "The Lamb of God, the sweet babe of 
Bethlehem, and the Man done to death by His enemies and praying 
from the cross ‘‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do” (Luke 23:34) became on occasion the Lion of Juda. Having 
asked the hypocrites whether it was lawful to heal on the Sabbath 
and getting no answer He looked “‘round about on them with 
anger’ (Mark 3:5) and healed the man. The zeal of His Father's 
house had so eaten Him up that when “‘he found in the temple them 
that sold oxen and sheep and doves, and the changers of money 
sitting, he made, as it were, a scourge of little cords and drove them 
all out of the temple, the sheep also and the oxen, and the money of 
the changers he poured out, and the tables he overthrew. And to 
them that sold doves he said: Take these things hence, and make not 
of the house of my Father a house of traffic’ (John 2:14-16). 
When the disciples rebuked them who brought little children to Him 
‘he was much displeased, and saith to them: Suffer the little children 
to come unto me and forbid them not. For of such is the kingdom 
of God’ (Mark 10:14). He turned with a holy anger even on 
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St. Peter, who rebuked Him for saying He must suffer. ‘“‘Who 
turning, said to Peter: Go behind me, Satan, thou art a scandal unto 
me’ (Matt. 16:23). 

No, meekness is not weakness. Neither does one always turn the 
other cheek. Even He who said: “‘Learn of me, because I am meek 
and humble of heart’’ did not do that, but when ‘‘one of the servants 
standing by, gave Jesus a blow, saying: Answerest thou the high 
priest so? Jesus answered him: If I have spoken evil, give testimony 
of the evil; but if well, why strikest thou me?’’ (John 18:22, 23). 
Yet Our Lord was ready and eager to suffer and to die for the one 
who struck Him and for His murderers. So, too, St. Paul when, 
after having been unjustly scourged, was told privately by the jailor 
that the magistrates said he could go now, said: ““They have beaten 
us publicly, uncondemned, men that are Romans, and have cast us 
into priscn: and now do they thrust us out privately? Not so; but 
let them come, and let us out themselves’’ (Acts 16:37, 38). Yet 
“TI most gladly would spend and be spent myself for your souls’ 
(II Cor.: 12, 15), he said. Prudence therefore in each particular case 
must dictate what it is best to do, what not only the precept against 
anger but what the counsel of meekness requires for the occasion. 
Sometimes for the public good and our neighbor’s greater good we 
may not give in but must take a firm stand. This may even be true 
for our own greater good, although usually it is more perfect to let a 
personal injury go. In any case, whether we fight back or not, in- 
ternal charity and meekness must be preserved. 

Anger is eager to take it out on somebody or something for an 
injury received. Meekness must restrain this eagerness and keep it 
within due limits. Because of this restraint which it must apply it is 
part of the cardinal virtue of temperance. “Temperance must restrain 
the grosser sensual appetite for food, drink, and sexual pleasure. 
Meekness holds somewhat the same position with regard to the car- 
dinal virtue of temperance, therefore, as patience does to the cardinal 
virtue of fortitude. For fortitude must sustain one in following after 
the things of the spirit in the face of the gravest dangers, even death, 
whereas patience must put up with the lesser evils. Meekness and 
patience are very closely akin. This is true especially in fact, in our 
daily life. We can see this from the commonly accepted meaning of 
the words patient and meek. One is patient who bears or endures 
pains, trials, or the like, without complaint or with equanimity, who 
exercises forbearance under provocation. One is meek who is mild of 
‘temper, patient under injuries, long-suffering. Both are fruits of the 
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Holy Spirit (Gal. 5:22, 23). And both meekness and patience in 
turn are closely related to charity, as we can see from a famous 
chapter in St. Paul. “Charity is patient, is kind: charity envieth not, 
dealeth not perversely; is not puffed up; Is not ambitious, seeketh 
not her own, is not provoked to anger, thinketh no evil; Rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth with the truth; Beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things’ (I Cor. 
13:4-7). 

Meekness is a very practical virtue. To become convinced of this 
we have merely to look into our own lives and see how many sins 
we commit against charity and patience. Most of these come from a 
lack of meekness. Every day some person, some place, some thing, 
some combination of circumstances exasperates us. Difficult people, 
plans that miscarry, lack of success in our work, bodily ailments, and 
afflictions of soul all conspire against us. What with our tempera- 
ment, weak nerves and upbringing, to say nothing of the terrific rush 
and high tension of the modern world, there is a wide field close at 
hand for meekness to cultivate. ‘‘Meekness is as necessary for us as 
our daily bread. Where is the day that does not offer us an occasion 
for becoming impatient?’’ (Zimmermann, Aszetik, 442.) 

We must be meek toward others, patient in bearing with their 
real or imagined faults, gentle. With a little care we can foresee the 
occasions when meekness will have to be in readiness to take in hand 
our rising temper. This is very important, Cassian thinks. “‘Every- 
thing, however useful.and necessary it may seem, must be put aside, 
in order that the storm of anger may be quelled. Everything that 
one might consider undesirable should be taken on and borne with, 
in order that the serenity of love and peace may be preserved invio- 
late. Nothing can be more advantageous to charity than this, nor 
anything more disastrous than anger and sadness.” (Collatio XVI, 
c. Vil.) 

Nor is it other people only who cause us much trouble. We 
ourselves are often our own greatest cross. With ourselves especially 
we must practice meekness. “‘When we commit faults we should be 
displeased and sorry for them, yet we must restrain ourselves from 
having a displeasure which is bitter and sullen, fretful and angry. 
Wherein many commit a great fault, who, when they have given way 
to anger, are annoyed at having been annoyed, are vexed at having 
been vexed, and fret at having fretted; for by this means they keep 
their hearts preserved and steeped in anger: and although the second 
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anger may seem to destroy the first, yet it serves as an opening and 
passage for a new anger on the first occasion that presents itself; and, 
moreover, these fits of anger, fretfulness, and irritation, which we 
have against ourselves, tend to pride and have no other source than 
self-love, which is troubled and disquieted at seeing ourselves imper- 
fect."” The solution is not to become exasperated with oneself and 
call oneself names but rather to gently reprove oneself thus: ‘“Well! 
my poor heart, here we are, fallen into the ditch which we have made 
so firm a resolution to avoid; ah! let us arise and leave it for ever; let 
us implore the mercy of God and trust that it will help us to be more 
steadfast in the future, and let us place ourselves again on the path of 
humility; courage! henceforth let us be more on our guard, God will 
help us, we shall do’well enough.’” (St. Francis de Sales, Introduc- 
tion to the Devout Life, III, ix). 


Holy Scripture promises great things to the meek. ‘“The Lord 
lifteth up the meek’’ (Ps. 146:6); “‘He will exalt the meek unto sal- 
vation” (Ps. 149:4). ‘“The earth trembled and was still, when God 
arose in judgment, to save all the meek of the earth’’ (Ps. 75:9, 10). 
“He will guide the mild in judgment: he will teach the meek his 
ways’ (Ps. 24:9). Our Lord Himself promised the meek a special 
blessing: “‘Blessed are the meek: for they shall possess the land”’ 
(Matt. 5:4). This promise is taken from Psalm 36:11: “But the 
meek shall inherit the land, and shall delight in abundance of peace.”’ 
That is, the meek, in opposition to sinners, shall come into possession 
of the divine promises and that happiness which God has in store for 
His own. In the Old Testament the peaceful possession of the land 
was considered a sign of God’s favor and good pleasure and a pledge 
that His people would inherit the kingdom of God, the messianic 
kingdom to come. As the Messias was to appear on this earth patient 
and meek and humble, the sharers and co-heirs of His kingdom were 
to be the same. (Cf. Knabenbauer, In Mattheum, I, 234 ff.) 

The great and holy men in the Church frequently commend 
meekness. St. Clement, third Pope after St. Peter, wrote: ““Modera- 
tion, humility, and meekness dwell in the hearts of those blessed by 
God”’ (Epistola ad Corinthios I, 30, 8). And St. Ignatius of An- 
tioch: ‘‘Oppose meekness to others’ anger, humility to their boastings, 
prayer to their curses, your strong faith to their errors. Be meek in 
the face of their savage manners: do not imitate them. Let us rather 
be their meek brethren striving to imitate the Lord (for who ever 
suffered greater injury than He, who was ever more destitute, more 
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despised?) , so that we may have no part with the devil but may be, 
in Christ Jesus, wholly sinless and meek both in the flesh and in the 
spirit.’’ (Epistola ad Ephesios, 10, 2 and 3). St. Augustine’s com- 
ment is a classic. ‘“Take up my yoke upon you, and learn of me not 
how to construct a world, not how to create all things visible and in- 
visible, not how in that world to work miracles and raise the dead to 
life; but, Because I am meek and humble of heart.’’ (Sermo 10 de 
verbis Domini). 

Meekness is one of the rungs in St. John Climacus’s Ladder of 
Paradise. ‘‘Meekness is a fixed state of soul which preserves equa- 
nimity through every honor and dishonor. You are meek if you 
pray calmly, sincerely, and with all your heart for those who vex 
you. Meekness is a rocky promontory against the anger of the sea. 
It shatters and scatters every wave that strikes it, itself remaining the 
while unbroken and unmoved. Meekness it is that steadies patience, 
is the gate and even the mother of charity, and causes prudence to 
grow. For, says the Lord, ‘he shall teach the meek his ways’ 
(Ps. 24:9). It procures the forgiveness of sin, confidence in prayer 
and a place of rest for the Holy Spirit. ‘For upon whom shall I 
look with favor if not upon the meek and the peace-loving?’ (Is. 
66:2). Meekness is the handmaid of obedience and the guide in a 
religious society. It places a restraint on thieves, drives away anger, 
teaches joy, imitates Christ. It is an attribute of the blessed, a bond 
and a stumbling-block to the demons, a shield against bitterness. The 
Lord rests in the hearts of the meek, but a turbulent soul is the devil's 
nest.’’ (Patrologia Graeca, 88, 979 and 982.) 

Theologians speak of meekness in connection with the sin of 
anger. Suppose we let the Venerable Leonard Lessius speak for them 
with his usual unction. He illustrates the matter thus: “‘As the pas- 
sion of love is given to man so that he may strive after what is good, 
so the passion of anger is given to him that he may repel evil and 
harmful things. It has the same function in man that the police have 
in a state. That is why Nemesius in his work on the nature of man 
(c. 21) says anger is the guard of reason. Nor is this changed by the 
fact that it may perturb reason and hinder one from coming to a 
sound and considered judgment. It is not supposed to rouse a man 
until after mature deliberation, till one is supposed to go into action: 
just as the police and the executive do not go into action until after 
the jury has spoken and the judge imposed the sentence. The police 
are told to hold off until called... . Without police in a state evil is 
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not headed off; neither does reason in man rise to the occasion with- 
out anger.” (De Temperantia, Lib. IV, cap. iv, dub. 4.) 

Some of Our Lord’s sweetest and most consoling words were 
spoken in connection with meekness. ‘Come to me, all you that 
labour, and are burdened, and I will refresh you. Take up my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me, because I am meek, and humble of heart. 
And you shall find rest to your souls. For my yoke is sweet and my 
burden light.’”” (Matt. 11:28-30). Around these words the Church 
has built one of her most popular and practical ejaculatory prayers: 
“Jesus, meek and humble of Heart, make my heart like unto Thine.”’ 
(500 days.) 





Summer Sessions 


The Institute for Religious at College Misericordia, Dallas, 
Pennsylvania, (a three-year summer course of twelve days in 
Canon Law and Ascetical Theology for Sisters) will be held this 
year August 19-30. This is the third year in the triennial course. 
The course in Canon Law is given by the Reverend Joseph F. 
Gallen, S.J., that in Ascetical Theology by the Reverend Daniel J. 
M. Callahan, S.J., both of Woodstock College, Woodstock, Mary- 
land. The registration is restricted to higher superiors, their coun- 
cillors, general and provincial officials, mistresses of novices, and 
those in similar positions. Applications are to be addressed to the 
Rev. Joseph F. Gallen, S.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Mary- 
land. 

The Ninth Annual Psychological Institute, conducted under the 
auspices of Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, will be held at the 
St. Coletta School for Exceptional Children, Jefferson, Wisconsin, 
from June 23 to July 31. For information and enrollment blanks, 
please address: Sister M. Anastasia, Superintendent, St. Coletta 
School, Jefferson, Wisconsin. | 

_ Saint Xavier College will conduct its Theological Institute for 
Sisters for the fifth year between June 23 and August 2, 1952, in 
cooperation with a faculty of twelve Dominican priests of the Prov- 
ince of Saint Albert the Great. The Very Rev. John W. Cur- 
ran, O.P., will be the director. More than 130 sisters representing 
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twenty religious communities have received the certificate in theology 
which is awarded to those who complete the three-summer basic pro- 
gram. The advanced program in theology, which leads to the mas- 
ter’s degree in the theological sciences, will also be offered. Pre- 
quisites to this course of study are completion of the basic program 
in theology and a bachelor’s degree. 225 sisters participated in the 
Institute last summer. Its twofold objective is the spiritual develop- 
ment of the individual sister and the preparation of excellent religious 


teachers. For further information, address The Registrar, St. Xavier 
College, 4900 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 15, Illinois. 


For the fifth successive year, Boston College offers its Social 
Worship Program, with new courses and an enlarged staff. The 
Program, a department of the Summer Session of the Colleges of 
Arts and Sciences and of Education, offers courses accredited in the- 
ology, education, history, and art. Classes open on June 25 and 
close on August 6. Each day begins with the Mass of the Summer 
Session, congregationally sung by students of the Social Worship 
Program and others. Conferences for Religious are given weekly in 
the campus chapel. Address the Director of the Summer Session for 
detailed announcement and information concerning lodging. The 
courses offered are as follows: Papal Answers to Worship Problems, 
William J. Leonard, S.J.; The Mass across the Ages, Gerald EIl- 
lard, S.J.; The Sacraments of the Priesthood and Workshop in 
Chant, C. J. McNaspy, S.J.; Methods: Teaching the Mass: Sister 
M. Brendan, S.C.I.C., Sister M. Francille, $.S.J., and Rev. Thomas 
F. Stack; Painting, Mary A. Reardon; Workshop in Crafts (leather, 
silk screen, weaving), Sister M. Jeanne, O.S.F.; History of Modern 
Art, Dr. Ferdinand Rousseve. —A special institute, ““The Worship 
of God,”’ will be offered for priests and seminarians in three units of 
one week each, opening July 7, 14, and 21. Write for complete 
announcement, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. 

A theology program of four summer sessions, leading either to 
an A.B. or to a certificate in theology, is being offered at Saint Jo- 
seph’s College. The course begins this year (June 23-August 2), 
as part of the regular summer session. A music program in chant 
and conducting is also offered, as well as courses in physical educa- 
tion especially adapted for Sisters. For further information on the 
summer session write to: Director of the Summer Session, Saint Jo- 
seph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana. 
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Sainthood through Listening 
Bernard Plogman, S.M. 


AVE you ever noticed how people interested in modern avia- 
tion play up the idea of speed? To them, speed is almost 
synonymous with progress. Perhaps that is one reason why 

America hasn’t more saints. We get to feel that even the business of 
becoming a saint can be done in record time. Yet, have you ever 
stopped to think that it is easy to become a saint in no time at all. 
Just sit down and listen. Develop an interior spirit by tuning in 
Christ in our souls. 


Attuning Our Minds 
This interior spirit is more than just an interior life. Interior life 
is the life of God in us, while interior spirit is our habitual attention 
to God’s presence within us. However, we are not always conscious 
of this though He is surely there waiting for us. Of course, He does 
not speak loudly; we have to train our ear to hear the Divine whis- 
pering. We must listen. 

A person who listens and has this interior spirit acts only under 
the influence of the Divine indwelling. Moreover, he considers even 
the slightest happenings in the light of God. Hence, for this man, 
religious life is not just a series of routine actions but the best honest- 
to-goodness way to get to heaven. 


In Our Very Midst 
Now, sainthood means perfection, and perfection is simply the 
intimate union with God. How can we become intimate with Him? 
Easy. Seek Him where He is closest, that is, in ourselves and others. 
The more we give ourselves to Him and make ourselves conscious of 
this presence the faster we shall advance in perfection and become 
saints. 


How Can It Be Done? 


Let’s be a little more specific. What are some means of acquiring 
the interior spirit? 

1) We must separate ourselves from the world. Aim at inward 

spiritual things. Observe the prescriptions of the rule. Re- 

collect ourselves after our contacts with the world. Let’s not 
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lose our souls while trying to save the souls of others. 

2) We must practice silence; above all silence of the passions, 
mind, and imagination. Avoid overrating our difficulties, 
and brooding over wrongs. A persecution complex never 
helps. Have self-possession in our work, but let our heart 
rule over the work. 

3) Make spiritual exercises well, especially meditation, and as- 
sistance at holy Mass. Develop a conviction that this is why 
we became a religious and then go ahead manfully to carry 
out our job. 

4) Have a good intention for all our actions and work. 

5) Exercise our knowledge of God’s presence within by spiritual 
communion. 

6) Make little retreats and visit the Blessed Sacrament as often 
as circumstances permit. 


Is It Practical and Sure? 


Nice plan. But does it fit the teacher who comes home dead tired 
and is expected to make his evening exercises well? Certainly. The 
idea of listening will come in handy. The teacher may be too tired 
to think and feel, but he can always listen. During meditation, if he 
must rehash the things that went wrong in class that day, let him 
look at them from Christ’s and Mary’s point of view. Then he must 
listen. He can make a resolution to try to hear at least one thing 
during each meditation. To help Christ speak to him, he should do 
some spiritual reading. It is no mere accident that certain passages 
strike the attention. 

Can this plan go wrong? Indeed, it can. If we allow ourselves 
to become too attached to the things of this world, we are already 
undermining the plan. We must stay by Mary’s side in order to per- 
severe in the idea of uniting ourselves with Christ. “If we learn to 
slight exterior things and to give ourselves to things interior, we shall 
see the kingdom of God come within us. Christ will come to us and 
discover His consolations to us if we will prepare Him a fit dwelling. 
All His glory and beauty are within and there it is that he taketh de- 
light. Many are His visits to the man of interior life and sweet are 
the conversations that He holds with him; plenteous His consola- 
tions, His peace, and His familiarity.’’ (Imitation, 2:1) 


Don’t Take Yourself Too Seriously! 
Although this may sound contradictory, there still remains the 
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fact that if you are a man who listens you must also have a sense of 
humor. By that I mean you must be able to laugh at yourself. 
Things are not going to run perfectly all the time. Life wouldn’t be 
interesting if they did. Consequently, avoid going about this busi- 
ness of becoming a saint with a poker-faced soul. Don’t be dis- 
couraged if you fail to receive the consolations of Christ all the time. 
Laugh and go about your work knowing all the time that Jesus and 
Mary have not stopped thinking of you for a moment. 


A Spirit of Love 

Finally, a good listener must necessarily be a lover. Saint Francis 
de Sales says, ‘““The truest sign that we love God only in all things 
is when we love Him equally in them all.’’ If a saint were to give 
us a ‘‘chalk talk,’’ the drawing would be very simple: an arrow 
pointing straight to the word ‘‘God.”’ By the arrow would be writ- 
ten ‘“‘love.’” This kind of a lover’s listening points straight to saint- 
hood and to God. 





Questions and Answers 


peed) 

May a novice will his property to the religious community before pro- 
fession? If he does so, may the community use this property -during the 
period of the novitiate, or at least after the religious has made his first 
profession of vows? 

According to Webster’s Dictionary, a will is “‘the legal declara- 
tion of a person’s mind as to the manner in which he would have his 
estate disposed of after his death; the written instrument, legally 
executed, by which a man makes disposition of his estate, to take 
effect after his death.’’ To will, or to make a will, is to declare in 
writing that one wishes a certain person or persons (whether physi- 
cal or moral) to become the owner of one’s property after one’s 
death. Obviously, therefore, since the will does not transfer the 
ownership of property during the lifetime of the person who makes 
it, the beneficiary of that will has no right to the property until after 
the death of the person who made the will. Hence, in the case pro- 
posed, the religious community has no right whatsoever to the prop- 
erty of the religious in question during his lifetime, and, therefore, 
may not use it until after his death. 
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Immediately before taking his first vows, the novice in question 
may give the religious community the use and income of his property 
during his lifetime, in conformity with canon 569, § 1, but the 
ownership of his property remains in his name and is transferred to 
the community only after his death, supposing that he made his will 
in favor of the community. 


SS 

What precisely is meant by the statement: "The professed religious 
cannot abdicate gratuitously the title to his property by voluntary deed of 
conveyance?" 

These words, taken from canon 583, 1° mean that a religious 
who has taken simple vows, whether temporary or perpetual, in a 
religious congregation, may not give away to others the ownership 
of his property without a price or some recompense or for some other 
consideration. He may not give it away freely as a gift. The canon 
does not forbid such religious to sell their property for a just price 
and then invest the money obtained in safe securities; nor does it for- 
bid them to exchange one piece of real estate for another of equal 
value, but it does forbid them, as stated, to give away their property 
during their lifetime as a gift, or for a very small consideration out 
of proportion to the real value of the property. 


~~ 10— 

Because of ill health, a religious voluntarily leaves his community at 
the end of the period of temporary vows. Three months later, having re- 
gained his health, he asks to be readmitted. Superiors welcome him back 
on August 13, 1951, and the local ordinary writes to the Holy See fora 
dispensation from the diriment impediment of canon 542. The answer 
comes on October 4, 1951, granting the local ordinary the power to give 
the dispensation according to his own good judgment. He does so that 
same day. May the new novice pronounce his temporary vows on August 
15, 1952, after the expiration of the canonical year, or must he wait until 
October 5, before he can validly pronounce his first vows? 

Canon 38 tells us that “‘rescripts by which a favor is granted 
without the intervention of an executor, are effective from the mo- 
ment when the letter was issued; other rescripts are effective from 
the time of their execution.’’ In this case the Holy See did not grant 
the dispensation directly without an intermediary. Had it done so, 
the dispensation would have been effective from the date on which 
the letter was written. But since the Holy See granted the power to 
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dispense to the local ordinary, the dispensation was effective only 
from the moment on which he gave it, that is, on October 4. Hence 
the religious began his canonical year on that same day, and may take 
his first vows any time on or after October 5, 1952. It may be well 
to remark in conclusion that under normal circumstances dispensa- 
tions from the diriment impediments to entrance contained in canon 
542 should be obtained from the Holy See before the candidate is 
admitted to the novitiate. 
| 

Does a religious who is present for the vocal prayers prescribed by the 
rule fulfill his obligation if habitually he does not answer them? 

If the religious is physically and mentally capable of taking part 
in the vocal prayers prescribed by the rule, it seems that he does not 
fulfill his obligation when he takes no active part in these prayers 
but is merely physically present. One can understand how old reli- 
gious who are deaf or ailing will show their good will by being 
physically present at prayers said in common without being able to 
take part vocally in them. For those not so handicapped, it is diffi- 
cult to find a reason which would justify a religious to abstain hab- 
itually from taking part actively in such prayers said in common. 


_, 

Is it permissible to utilize parts of worn corporals for the backs of 
palls, or as collars for stoles? 

Corporals are given a special liturgical blessing, and as long as 
they remain intact should not be used for any other purpose. How- 
ever, according to canon 1305, § 1,1°, a blessed article loses its bless- 
ing ‘‘if it has suffered such lesions or transformations that it has lost 
its original form and is no longer considered fit for its original pur- 
pose.”” Hence old corporals may be cut into smaller pieces which 
thus lose their blessing, and these may be used for backs of palls and 
other similar purposes. 





SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN NURSING 
Sister Mary Isidore Lennon, R.S.M., author of Professional Adjustments (RE- 
VIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, VI, 36), now gives us the fruit of long study and experi- 
ence in Sociology and Social Problems in Nursing. The book covers the fields of 
sociology in general and social work in particular in a manner that should be very 
helpful to nurses. It is published by the C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF THE MYSTICAL BODY. By Emile Mersch, S.J, 
Translated by Cyril O. Vollert, S.J. Pp. xviii +- 663. B. Herder Book 
Company, St. Louis, 1951. $7.50. 

“It seems clear that God, Who is the source of all holiness and 
wisdom, wished to show by the example of St. Thomas, how these 
qualities foster each other, that is, how the exercise of virtue fits one 
for the contemplation of truth, and how the more exact study of 
truth aids one to a more perfect refinement of the virtues.’ These 
words, by which Pius XI marked the sixth centenary of the canon- 
ization of the Angelic Doctor, will find an ample and felicitous con- 
firmation in the present work. Its central thesis is the Pauline doc- 
trine into which those professionally engaged in the acquisition of 
perfection and holiness of life will have the deepest and most appre- 
ciative insights. Its elaboration and development, ranging over the 
entire field of dogmatic theology, will serve as a stimulating incentive 
toward the cultivation of a spirituality which is intelligently alive 
and Catholic in the finest and most meaningful sense of that word. 

The title of the work is to be taken in a wide sense. This book 
is not merely an intensive study of Christ’s teaching about His 
Church as presented in St. John’s Gospel and elaborated by St. Paul. 
If it were, we should indeed be grateful for the work, because 
Fr. Mersch’s competency in the matter is beyond question. But, what 
is much more important, the author has undertaken to present all the 
principal points of Catholic dogma insofar as they have special 
bearing on, or receive particular light from, the doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body. Moreover, he prefaces this work with a pertinent intro- 
ductory study of the method and content of philosophy and the- 
ology, orientating the minds of his readers to his ensuing presenta- 
tion. (It is this section which I think will deserve the most serious 
attention and offer the most satisfying reward especially to the reli- 
gious whose exposition to these disciplines has hitherto been of a 
somewhat haphazard or incidental sort.) Truly this wealth of the 
teachings of the Church makes for a full and complete theology of 
the Mystical Body. 

The author devoted the whole of his priestly life, from the eve of 
his ordination in 1917 to his death as a victim of priestly charity in 
a bombing raid in 1940, to a whole-hearted study, at once prayerful 
and scholarly, in preparation for the writing of this work. As evi- 
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dences of the extent and depth of his preparation we have competent 
English translations of two other works touching this. In Morality 
and the Mystical Body (translated by Daniel J. Ryan, S.J., P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, N.Y., 1939), the author presents a series of studies 
in which ‘‘the everyday problems of individuals and of nations’ are 
considered on the light of the doctrine of the Mystical Body. Of 
more immediate import to the present work is The Whole Christ, 
(The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1938), a translation by 
John R. Kelly, S. J., of the author’s Le Corps Mystique du Christ 
which is an historical study of the background furnished by Scrip- 
ture and Tradition for this doctrine. The reader who finds the au- 
thor’s magnum opus a source of profit and interest will not be disap- 
pointed by these two volumes. 

Always in evidence in this book is the spirit of charity in which 
it was written. From the opening pages in which a habit of faith 
filled with humility and piety is demanded for the proper under- 
standing of the mysteries of religion, to the conclusion, where union 
with Christ is set forth as the unique source and reason of grace, the 
entire work inculcates by precept and example the truly Christian 
compatibility of virtue and learning. For this reason, if for no other, 
it deserves the attention of every religious. 

The depth and subtlety of the author’s thought is presented in a 
translation marked by clarity and grace throughout. Nevertheless, 
even a cursory examination will show that this depth and subtlety 
precludes the book’s suitability for spiritual reading in common. 
Spiritual directors will discover a wealth of excellent conference ma- 
terial here, and religious in general will find that The Theology of 
the Mystical Body will afford them an opportunity for many a prof- 


itable period of reflective and prayerful reading. 
—EDWARD L. MAGINNIS, S.J. 


THE QUEEN'S DAUGHTERS: A STUDY OF WOMEN SAINTS. By C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. Pp. xvi +- 252. Sheed & Ward, New York, 1951. 
$3.00. 

Father Martindale’s book is most timely. Just as the tragic 
breakdown of family life today can be traced in large part to the 
inroads of paganism among women, so the regeneration of Christian 
family life can be effected only by the return of those same women 
to Christ. 

In the short compass of 252 pages, which cover women saints 
from the early Christian ages through the 19th century, only an in- 
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troduction to individual women saints is possible, although the 
author lingers over a few who have a special appeal to him person- 
ally or a special significance to women of today. The strength of 
the book lies in the total impression of feminine sanctity the reader 
carries away; feminine sanctity, for as Father Martindale points out, 
no virtue is the monopoly of either sex, ‘‘but in a woman all virtues 
are womanly.”’ Three ingredientsof sanctity are emphasized through- 
out the book: prayer, a desire for an apostolate, and self-sacrifice— 
especially in the form of ‘‘sufferings endured by holy women at the 
hands of those who thought themselves and were virtuous.” 

The book, written in an informal style, would profit by some 
revision. ‘The transitions are poor and sentence structure is often 
too involved for clarity. Many will regret the omission of St. Teresa 
of Avila and Blessed Margaret Clitherow. Father Martindale him- 
self excuses his omitting St. Teresa on the plea that ‘‘her doctrine 
was so overwhelmingly important that it might not have suited the 
book.” Yet in his prologue he asks ‘‘who was a more womanly 
woman than she?’’ The omission of that great Englishwoman, 
Blessed Margaret Clitherow, must have been an oversight, for she is 
par excellence a model and an inspiration to Catholic wives and 
mothers of today.—SISTER MARY JUDE, S.C.L. 


WHERE THERE IS LOVE. The Life of Mother Mary Frances Siedliska. 
By Katherine Burton. Pp. 200. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1951. $2.50. 
Born into high, ‘‘enlightened’’ Polish society, possessed of high 

talents but poor health, Frances Siedliska had to struggle to overcome 

the glamor of social life and the objections of her embittered father 
and mother (‘‘whom she loved dearly’’) in order to follow Christ’s 
call to found a new congregation for Him, the Sisters of the Holy 

Family of Nazareth. (Her mother became her own spiritual daugh- 

ter by entering the congregation shortly after its foundation and her 

father became reconciled to her chosen way of life and to the Catholic 

Church from which he had lapsed.) 

Sister Mary Frances opened her first convent in Rome in 1875. 
From there the congregation spread to Poland, to Chicago and other 
large cities in the United States, to France, England, and Puerto Rico, 
always engaged in corporal and spiritual works of mercy: schools, 
orphan asylums, hospitals, convalescent homes for babies, health re- 
sorts, and catechetical missions. “They work in 27 American dio- 
ceses and archdioceses. 

Her own words, ‘‘Where there is love there is also God, for God 
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js love,’’ inspired the foundress never to count the cost if Christ asked 
for it. She attracted in Christ’s own manner. Even when she would 
visit the schoolrooms as Superior General there was a rush of little 
ones to her and many would cling to her as long as she could stay. 
She died on November 21, 1902, joining the Holy Family in their 
everlasting Nazareth-EUGENE L. JENNINGS, S.J. 


FATHER LUIGI GENTILI AND HIS MISSION (1801-1848). By Denis 
Gwynn. Pp. 271. Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin, Ireland. 16/ . 
There is something fascinating about watching new life grow 

and develop, especially if that life is the life of grace. Denis Gwynn 

has given us an opportunity to watch the growth of three kinds of 
spiritual life; the life of grace in the impulsively generous soul of 

Luigi Gentili, the working of Divine Providence in establishing the 

Institute of Charity, and the revival of Catholicism in England 

during the second quarter of the nineteenth century. 

At the age of seventeen the brilliant and industrious Luigi Gen- 
tili was admitted to the Roman bar; at twenty he had won his doc- 
torate in civil and canon law. He was out to climb. To attain 
prominence and social acceptance in the highest circles, he devoted a 
whole year to the study of languages and another to music, becoming 
accomplished in both. He bought land to establish himself as a 
“Country Club” patrician. He planned to marry into high Roman 
society. He won the acceptance into society and even the titles of 
“knight” and ‘“‘count.’’ With unexpected suddenness actual graces 
floodlighted his sense of values and the inanity of his worldly ambi- 
tions. He turned to religious and theological reading. With the 
same characteristic drive he started attending regular classes in the- 
ology though he was the only non-cleric in the college. In his last 
year of theology he was admitted into the Irish College in Rome and 
ordained in September, 1830. 

When he began his theological studies he had met Antonio Ros- 
mini, who was in Rome seeking approval for his Institute of Char- 
ity. This institute was a religious congregation of priests at the com- 
plete disposal of any bishops who might need their help in any work 
of the ministry. He later joined the institute and became a very im- 
petuous but extremely valuable member. His impulsiveness proved 


embarrassing to superiors more than once, but Father Gentili had 


schooled himself in humility. A superior’s word would bring sorrow 


and resolution. Most of his work was in England. 


After 1846 he became itinerant missionary in England and Ire- 
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land, giving missions to the neglected Catholic factory workers of 
the rapidly growing centers at Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
and Dublin. His holiness and learning stirred the people deeply. It 
was not unusual for him to hear confessions for ten or twelve hours 
a day. He died, exhausted, at the age of forty-seven, of a fever which 
he very likely contracted during one of the incredibly-long periods in 
the confessional. Father Gentili made many mistakes, but no one 
can doubt his very real and single-hearted devotion to Christ. 
—PAUL A. THETREAU, S.J. 





BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 


[For the most part. these notices are purely oma. based on a cursory exam- 
ination of the books listed. ] 


BRUCE PUBLISHING Co., 400 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Come and See. By Mother Christina Devereux, R. C. A helpful 
retreat manual for women, designed for an eight-day retreat accord- 
ing to the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, with eight conferences 
on the Beatitudes. Pp. x + 119. $2.50. 


Forty Steps to Easter. By Msgr. Aloysius F. Coogan. ‘“The 
meditations in this book are meant to place our minds and wills in a 
disposition of seeking the grace of God especially during the days of 
Lenten prayer and fasting.’’ Pp. xii + 141. $2.50. 

The Sociology of the Parish. Edited by C. J. Nuesse and Thom- 
as J. Harte, C.Ss.R. A symposium by leading sociologists presenting 
studies on the history of the parish, its organization in American 
communities, the parish and social research, and the parish aposto- 
late. There is an appendix on parish research in Canada, Germany, 
and Poland. Pp. xii + 354. $4.50. 

CATHOLIC HOME JOURNAL, 220 37th St., Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

Let Us Go with Him. By Edwin Dorzweiler, O.F.M.Cap. The 
Way of the Cross in six ‘“‘ways’’ for religious and all others who 
often ‘‘Go with Him.’”” Pp. 100. $.35. Special rates for five or 
more copies. 

CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

The Catholic Booklist 1952. Edited by Sister Stella Maris, O.P. 
‘“‘An annotated bibliography, for the most part Catholic in author- 
ship or subject matter, chosen as a guide to the recreational and in- 
structional reading of Catholics.’”’ Pp. 78. $.75. Order from 
St. Catherine Junior College, St. Catherine, Kentucky. 
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CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS, Washington, D.C. 
Distribution of Profits in the Modern Corporation. By George 
F. Bardes. A study of Catholic moral teaching, intended to “‘clarify 
current thinking on the subject of the distribution of that economic 
return referred to as profit, with special emphasis on the claims of 
labor, management, and capital in the large corporation.”’ Pp. ix 


4+ 181. $2.00. 


CLONMORE %& REYNOLDS, Ltd., 39-42 Kildare St., Dublin, Ireland. 

The Secret Scripture of the Poor. By Rev. John Henaghan. 
Subjects as Nazareth, Calvary, sanctity,and suffering, and an account 
of Damien as an exemplar of noble deeds are presented by a mission- 
ary, who gave his life in the Philippines in 1945, as inspiration to 
sustain souls in poverty, suffering, and self-sacrifice. Pp. 116. 8/6. 
EDITORIAL SAL TERRAE, Apartado 77, Santander, Spain. 

Institutiones Iuris Canonici. Vols. I and II. By Eduardus F. 
Regatillo, S.J. A fourth edition (1951) of the renowned Spanish 
canonist’s complete commentary on the Code of Canon Law. Highly 
recommended to priests and seminarians. Vol. I, pp. 564; Vol. II, 
pp. 600. $5.00 (for both volumes, paper). 


Compendium Iuris Publici Ecclesiastict. By Laurentius R. So- 
tillo, S.J. Second, revised and enlarged edition (1951). Pp. 340. 
$2.00 (paper). 

FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PrREss. Declan X. McMullen Co. (Dis- 

tributors), 22 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 

A History of the United States. By Aaron I. Abell and Thomas 
T. McAvoy, C.S.C., of Notre Dame University; Bernard J. Fleming 
of Cardinal Hayes High School; A. Paul Levack and Lawrence J. 
Mannion of Fordham University. If you are not a teacher of Ameri- 
can History, you may want to become one after you see this com- 
plete, compact, easy-to-read text. Pp. x + 683. $7.50. 

The Philosophy of Communism. In Easter Week of 1949, be- 
fore the important election in Italy, the Pontifical Academy of Rome 
sponsored meetings at which leading thinkers presented papers on the 
fundamental principles and logical consequences of Marxist ide- 
ology. A translation of these studies is presented in this volume. 
Besides the introduction by Charles Boyer, S.J., there are twenty- 
three different studies such as ‘‘Marxism and Christianity: —Itwo An- 
tithetical Theologies,”” ‘“‘Labor in Russia,’ and “Science in Soviet 
Culture.” Pp. x + 308. $5.00. 
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M. H. GILL & SON, 50 Upper O’Connell St., Dublin, Ireland. 

Giving a Holy Hour. By J. B. Stephenson, S.J. ‘“‘A manual for 
priests who have to give a Holy Hour once a month. . . of handy 
size which can be taken into the pulpit... . If it helps a little to 
propagate the devotion of the Holy Hour and love for the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, it will more than compensate for the trouble of com- 
pilation.”” Pp. 113. 7/6. 

GRAIL PUBLICATIONS, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

The Children of La Salette. By Mary Fabyan Windeatt. Illus- 
trated by Gedge Harmon. Pp. 187. $2.50. 

Prince Dimitri’s Mountaineers. By Sister M. Fides Glass. A 
sequel to The Prince Who Gave his Gold Away. $2.50. 

On Promoting the Sanctity of the Priestly Life. An English 
translation of ‘“‘Menti Nostrae’’ with an analysis and index by Louis 
J. Puhl, S.J., for priests and seminarians. Pp. viii + 70. $.25 
(paper). 

B. HERDER Book Co., 15 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 

The Fatherhood of St. Joseph. By Joseph Mueller, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Athanasius Dengler, O.S.B. Of these discourses given at 
Innsbruck University, the author writes: ‘‘It is hoped that the work, 
originally intended for theologians and therefore couched in some- 
what technical theological language, may be of interest to other edu- 
cated men and women interested in theological questions.’’ Pp. 238. 


$3.50. 
HOLY Cross FATHERS, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Third Vocation Institute Proceedings, 1949. Subjects discussed 
and reported include: The Theology of Vocation, The Modern Girl 
and Religious Vocation, Deepening the Spiritual Life of Students 
Through the Teaching of Religion, Vocation Advertising, and Vo- 
cation Clubs. Pp. 88. $.50. 

NEWMAN PREss, Westminster, Maryland. 

Humility. By Father Canice, O.F.M.Cap. Brief chapters on 
the message, nature, necessity and importance, reasons for, and means 
of acquiring humility, the foundation of the spiritual life. Pp. xi 
+ 93. $1.75. 

Memories of Pope Pius X. By Cardinal Merry Del Val. Im- 
primatur, 1939. Pp. xvii + 81. $1.80. 

A Retreat. By John Cuthbert Hedley, O.S.B. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion. The thirty-three discourses with meditations are recommended 
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for substantial spiritual reading and fruitful mental prayer. Pp. ix 
+ 266. $3.50. 

Saint Bernard on the Love of God. Translated from the Latin 
with supplementary notes by Terence L. Connolly, S.J. Pp. xii + 
259. $2.75. 

SHEED & WARD, 830 Broadway, New York 3, N.Y. 

Holy Week. The text of the Holy Week Offices with a new 
translation by Ronald A. Knox. Pp. xxxii + 352. $2.50. 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 

Dearly Beloved. By Venantius Neubauer, O.F.M.Cap. Plain 
and simple talks for the Sundays and Holydays of the year. Pp. xii 
+ 208. $3.00. 





BOOK NOTICES 


THE HEART OF ST. THERESE is the second of Abbé Andre 
Combes’ popular studies of St. Thérése of Lisieux to appear in Eng- 
lish. The book, a translation of L’Amour de Jesus chez sainte Thé- 
rese. is a development of the author’s The Spirituality of St. Thérése. 
In tracing the growth of her love for Christ, he draws on her life- 
story and original unedited documents of the Carmel of Lisieux. 
(New York 8, N.Y.: P. J. Kenedy © Sons, 1951. Pp. xii + 196. 
$2.75.) 


The interior spirit of the Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth 
as seen in the official documents—the Constitutions, Customaries, 
and Ritual—of the Congregation, is presented in REPARATORY 
MYSTICISM OF ‘“‘NAZARETH” by Francis A. Cegielka, S.A.C.  Par- 
ticular stress is placed on the reparatory character of the religious 
virtues of poverty, chastity, and obedience. This viewpoint of repa- 
ration makes the book of value to Sisters of other congregations. 
The book is translated from the Polish by a Sister of the Congrega- 
tion. (Philadelphia, Pa.: Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth, 
1951. Pp. xvii + 114.) 

THE MARIANIST WAY, by Henry Lebon, S.M., translated by 
Peter A. Resch, S.M., is a two volume set of meditations on the reli- 
gious life. Each meditation, usually growing from a quotation from 
Scripture, a saint, or the Marianist Rule, has three points, amply de- 
veloped, followed by examens, reflections, and resolutions. The 
meditations face the problems of the religious life. Fittingly, there is 
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special emphasis on the teaching apostolate and devotion to Mary. 
(Kirkwood 22, Missouri: Maryhurst Press. Pp. Vol. I, viii + 
359; Vol. II, viii + 338. $3.50 per volume.) 

A light treatment in the Screwtape Letters genre, THE DEVIL 
You SAY, by Joseph A. Breig, consists of reports from hell that chart 
the method and progress of different demons in their temptations of 
the ‘‘half-animal beings’’ called men. The author of God in Our 
House might have called this book ‘“‘“The Devil in Our House and 
World.’’ He shows the devils at work in aggravating husband-wife 
and parent-children differences and also in stirring up national and 
international disunity, for instance, in the problems of bus rides, 
PAOU, communism, and the like. An important over-all effect of 
the pleasant work is the realization of the great disadvantages the 
devil must labor under. The poor devil has nothing positive to 
offer. The author shows how the devil’s approach disintegrates be- 
fore healthy family living and hints how it is stopped dead by a 
fuller living of the life of grace. Humorous and homely drawings by 
Joe Egan catch the spirit of the book. (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1952. 
Pp. 127. $2.50.) 


My RELIGIOUS LIFE WITH ST. THERESE, by Mother Mary of 
the Blessed Sacrament, is a series of fifteen conferences on the reli- 
gious life. It has the unusual feature of having each conference ex- 
emplified by passages from the writings of St. Thérése of the Child 
Jesus that relate to the topic. Other saints also enter in a similar 
way. ‘The conferences on prayer, which draw on St. Teresa and 
St. Francis de Sales, are especially good. (Chicago, The Carmelite 
Third Order Press, 6415 Woodlawn Ave. Pp. 94. $1.25.) 


Teen-agers who have read FIFTEEN SAINTS FOR GIRLS, by Sis- 
ter M. Cornelius, $.S.N.D., give it their enthusiastic endorsement be- 
cause it makes the saints seem like ‘‘real people’’ and sanctity seem 
attainable to the girl of 1952. The fifteen saints chosen are those 
who especially appeal to the girl of today, saints whose problems are 
the same she faces and whose heroism strikes an answering note in 
her own desire for true adventure. The book stresses the solid virtue 
in the lives of these women saints, however, rather than the spec- 
tacular, but does so in a way that interests and inspires young read- 


ers. (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1951. Pp. 133. $2.50.) 


SELECTED LETTERS OF RECENT PASSIONIST GENERALS, 
1925-1947, edited by Matthew Vetter, C.P., contains sixteen letters 
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of a purely spiritual character. Some of the subjects developed in- 
clude regular observance, devotion to the Passion, prayer, persever- 
ance and progress, and solitude. The longest of the articles, ‘“The 
Study of the Passion,’’ contains many good suggestions for deepen- 
ing knowledge, appreciation and integration of the Passion in the 
life of a religious. A limited number of copies of the volume is 
available. (Order from: The Passionist Bulletin, 1924 Newburg 
Road, Louisville 5, Ky. Pp. 316. $2.75. Discount to religious.) 

Gop GOES TO MURDERER’S Row, by M. Raymond, O.C.S.O., 
is an inspiring story of a soul (Tom Penney) who finds God in the 
solitude of his prison cell. God really isn’t found. He is brought to 
the cell by the zeal and charity of two Sisters and a priest. The 
“humanness’’ of each character is presented in the striking style of 
Father Raymond. ‘The letters of the condemned man bear eloquent 
testimony to the mercy of God. (Milwaukee, Bruce, 1951. Pp. xi 
+211. $3.00.) 

ST. BENEDICT AND HIS TIMES, by Ildephonse Cardinal Schu- 
ster, O.S.B., translated by Gregory J. Roettger, O.S.B., gives a true 
and accurate picture of the Saint. Taking as his chief source the 
Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great, which he supplements by re- 
course to numerous contemporary records and monuments, the Car- 
dinal from Milan sifts out the true from the false and presents Bene- 
dict as the monumental figure that he was. Only details that can be 
verified from sound primary sources are given, while much that is 
legendary or merely devotional is rejected. What emerges is the real 
Benedict, the true religious and ecclesiastical ‘Father of Western 
Monasticism.’’ An account of the ruins of Monte Cassino is given 
in the appendix. (St. Louis: Herder Book Co., 1951. Pp. ix + 
396. $6.00.) 





WHAT MAKES A WOMAN CHOOSE SUCH A LIFE? 

In one locality some misguided zealot (or was it a prankster) 
dropped a leaflet at the entrance of each convent. The leaflet, ‘“What 
Goes On In There?’ was about nunneries. Among other misinfor- 
mation it stated that the poor food, unsanitary conditions, and the 
like, shortened the life of the average inmate twenty years. For non- 
Catholics of good will who are sometimes subjected to such “Maria 
Monk’’ propaganda about Sisters the Religious Information Bureau 
of the Knights of Columbus has published What Makes a Woman 
Choose Such a Life. This booklet should dispel misinformation 
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and perhaps give at least a glimpse of the inner beauty of dedicated 
living. 

The mere listing of the contents indicates the apt, autobiograph- 
ical approach: I Can Tell You All About Catholic Nuns; Our 
Common Purpose—To Strive for Holiness; But Why Do They 
Wear Such ‘‘Funny’’ Clothes? Come, See What Life Is Like In a 
Convent! “If Thou Wilt Be Perfect . . . Come Follow Me’; [| 
Have Never Regretted Becoming a Nun; All Right—What ‘‘Goes 
On” Behind Convent Walls? Show Me a Happier Family—If You 
Can; And This Is Our Reward. 

“Do nuns like their clothes? That is a question that often oc- 
curred to me as a girl. Maybe you, too, are wondering if nuns, like 
God’s own penguins, like to dress in black and white. I believe I 
answer for all nuns when I reply that we all love our habits—as we 
call them—and are perfectly happy wearing them, no matter how 
strange they may look to others. There are natural advantages, even, 
to wearing a uniform. We save time by never having to decide what 
to wear, and we know that we are always in style—God’s style.” 
(Page 28.) 

This booklet is only one among thirty or more that are being 
published in the Knights of Columbus program “‘Learn All About 
the Catholic Church.’’ For further information write to: Knights 
of Columbus Religious Information Bureau, 4422 Lindell Blvd., 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 


VALUABLE SOURCE BOOKS 


Recent publications include two compilations of exceptionally valuable source 
materials. The first is Papal Pronouncements on the Political Order, by Francis J. 
Powers, C.S.V. (Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1952. Pp. xii + 245. 
$3.50.) In the words of Father Powers: ‘‘The purpose of this compilation is to 
present, through the use of topically arranged selected excerpts from the docu- 
ments, messages and allocutions of the Supreme Pontiffs from Leo XIII in 1878 to 
Pius XII in 1951, the principal teachings of the Church on the political order.” 
The book is beautifully printed; the arrangement of topics is excellent; there is a 
good index. 

The other book is Our Bishops Speak, by the Very Rev. Raphael M. Huber, 
“O.F.M.Conv. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1952. Pp. xxxili 
+ 402. $6.00.) This contains the annual statements and other communications 
issued by the Hierarchy of the United States since 1919, and statements of the 
Administrative Board of the N.C.W.C. covering the same years. The volume in- 
cludes the Bishops’ statement on ‘‘God’s Law: The Measure of Man’s Conduct,”’ 
issued November 18, 1951. The editor also provides a foreword, some helpful 
uwotes, a good index, and lists of the members of the Adrhinistrative Board fsom 
1918 to 1950. 

No Catholic library or student of official Catholic statements should be with- 
out these books. 
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MAY 49 196 Cardinal Newman, 
, Aosoget of Our Eads 


John A. Hardon, S.J. 


Lady’s Assumption, the Anglican bishops of England declared, 

“We profoundly regret that the Roman Catholic Church has 
chosen by this act to increase dogmatic differences in Christendom 
and has thereby gravely injured the growth of understanding be- 
tween Christians based on a common possession of the fundamental 
truths of the Gospel.’” (London Times, August 18, 1950.) 

We may assume that the Bishops of York and Canterbury were 
sincere in making this declaration, but how should we estimate and 
deal with their attitude of mind, which is so common among Chris- 
tians outside the true Church? Why should faith in Mary, as one 
Protestant theologian puts it, be the ‘‘sword of separation’’ between 
Catholic and non-Catholic Christianity? Fortunately we have an 
excellent guide in this matter in Cardinal Newman, who himself 
passed through all the stages of prejudice against Catholic devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary, and finally became an outstanding de- 
fender of her dignity against the attacks of her enemies. 


I’ THEIR formal protest in 1950 against the definition of Our 


Newman’s Anglican Devotion to Mary 


Newman became a Catholic in 1845, after forty-four years in 
the established Church of England. Long before his conversion, 
however, he was already devoted to the Blessed Virgin Mary. Among 
the early influences in his life at Oxford was Hurrell Froude who 
“taught me to look with admiration towards the Church of Rome. 
He fixed deep in me the idea of devotion to the Blessed Virgin.” 
Froude had ‘‘a high severe idea of the intrinsic excellence of Virgin- 
ity; and he considered the Blessed Virgin its great Pattern.”’ (A., 
22, 23.)! 

Throughout his Anglican days, Newman often preached on the 
dignity of Christ’s Mother, stressing especially her transcendent 
purity and nearness to God. He never tired of repeating that Christ 
was born of a Virgin ‘‘pure and spotless.’’ To his mind, it was in- 


1The key to the references is: A, Apologia (1947): P, Parochial and Plain Ser- 
mons, II (1918); L. P., “Letter to Pusey’’ in Difficulties of Anglicans (1907). 
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conceivable that the only-begotten Son of God should have come 
into the world as other men. ‘““The thought may not be suffered that 
He should have been the son of shame and guilt; He came by a new 
and living way; He selected and purified a tabernacle for Himself, 
becoming the immaculate seed of the woman, forming His body 
miraculously from the substance of the Virgin Mary”’ (P., 31). 

On the Feast of the Annunciation in 1832, he preached a sermon 
on Mary’s sanctity in which he was accused of teaching the Immacu- 
late Conception. ‘“That which is born of the flesh,’’ he said, “‘is 
flesh.’” So that no one can bring what is clean from what is un- 
clean. In view of her prospective dignity as the Mother of Christ, 
Mary was endowed with gifts of holiness that are beyond descrip- 
tion. ‘“What must have been the transcendent purity of her whom 
the Creator Spirit condescended to overshadow with His miraculous 
presence .... This contemplation runs to a higher subject, did we 
dare follow it; for what, think you, was the sanctified human state 
of that human nature of which God formed His sinless Son?” (P., 
132.) Newman would not draw the illation, but his audience did. 

Later in life he referred to this sermon as a witness to his abiding 
affection for the Blessed Virgin Mary. “I had a true devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin,’’ he says, speaking of his Oxford days, ‘‘in whose 
college I lived, whose Altar I served, and whose Immaculate Purity 
I had in one of my earliest printed sermons made much of” (A., 
149). 


Early Prejudices against ‘“Martolatry”’ 


Against this inspiring background, we are surprised to find cer- 
tain blindspots and inconsistencies in Newman’s Anglican devotion 
to the Virgin Mother. Until a few years before his conversion, he 
hesitated to call Mary the Mother of God. Convinced, it seems, of 
the fact of her divine maternity, he could not bring himself to give 
her this exalted title. The Son of God, he preached, “‘came into this 
world, not in the clouds but born of a woman; He the Son of Mary, 
and she (if it may be said) the Mother of God’’ (P., 32). 

Some of Newman’s critics have remarked on the length of time 
he spent in coming to a decision about entering the Roman Church. 
Ten, fifteen years before his conversion he spoke of “‘the high gifts 
and strong claims of the Church of Rome on our admiration, rever- 


ence, love and gratitude.’’ He would ask himself how a non-Catholic 


can withstand her attractiveness, how he can “‘refrain from being 
melted into tenderness and rushing into communion’”’ with her, on 
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beholding the Church’s beauty of doctrine and vindication of her 
Apostolic name. 

Newman answers for himself. On the one hand he found the 
Roman Church most attractive in her doctrine and ritual; on the 
other hand he resisted her advances. ‘‘My feeling,’’ he confessed, 
“was something like that of a man who is obliged in a court of jus- 
tice to bear witness against a friend’ (A., 50). There was a con- 
flict between “‘reason and affection,’’ between what he thought his 
reason told him against the errors of Rome, and what his spontane- 
ous Christian affections loved in Roman Catholicism. 

Now the strange fact is that Newman reduced all his Anglican 
objections to the Church of Rome to one basic element in her system, 
namely, her devotion to the saints and particularly to the Mother of 
God. Writing as a Catholic, he says, “I thought the essence of her 
(the Roman Church’s) offence to consist in the honours which she 
paid to the Blessed Virgin and the saints, and the more I grew in 
devotion, both to the saints and to our Lady, the more impatient I 
was at the Roman practices, as if those glorified creations of God 
must be severely shocked, if pain could be theirs, at the undue ven- 
eration of which they were the objects” (A., 48). . 

One day, as an Anglican, he summarized the pros and cons for 
becoming a Catholic. Point six in a series of nine is clear: “I could 
not go to Rome, while she suffered honoyrs to be paid to the Blessed 
Virgin and the Saints which I thought in'my conscience to be incom- 
patible with the Supreme, Incommunicable Glory of the One In- 
finite and Eternal’’ which belong solely to God (A., 134). 


Four years before his conversion, in 1841, he received an appeal 
from a zealous Catholic layman urging him not to hesitate any 
longer about submitting to Rome, when so little doctrinal difference 
separated the Anglicans from the true Church. Newman replied in 
a long letter, in which he said, ‘‘I fear I am going to pain you by 
telling you, that you consider the approaches in doctrine on our part 
towards you closer than they really are. I cannot help repeating 
what I have many times said in print, that your services and devo- 
tions to St. Mary in matter of fact do most deeply pain me. I am 
only stating it as a fact.”” (A., 173.) 

A year later, Newman wrote to Dr. Russell to thank him for an 
English translation of St. Alphonsus Liguori’s sermons. Dr. Rus- 
sell, who was president of Maynooth in Dublin, had, says Newman, 
‘perhaps more to do with my conversion than anyone else.’’ In the 
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letter, Newman asked his friend whether anything had been left out 
in the translation of Liguori’s sermons, and was told that there had 
been omissions in one sermon about the Blessed Virgin. This small 
detail appears to have been the turning point in Newman’s approach 
to the Church. Describing it in the Apologia he says, ‘‘It must be 
observed that the writings of St. Alfonso, as I knew them by the 
extracts commonly made from them, prejudiced me as much against 
the Roman Church as anything else, on account of what was called 
their ‘Mariolatry.’’’ But, and this is significant, ‘‘there is nothing 
of the kind in this book’’ which Russell had sent him. ‘‘This omis- 
sion in the case of a book intended for Catholics, at least showed that 
such passages as are found in the works of Italian authors were not 
acceptable to every part of the Catholic world. Such devotional 
manifestations in honour of our Lady had been my great crux as re- 
gards Catholicism.”’ (A., 176.) 

Once he became convinced that the Roman Church was willing 
to distinguish between faith and external piety in devotion to Mary, 
and to recognize that piety, unlike faith, can be different for different 
people, his entrance into the Church was only a matter of time. The 
letter to Dr. Russell was sent in November, 1842, and in February 
of the following year, Newman made a formal public retraction ‘‘of 
all the hard things which I had said against the Church of Rome’ 
(A., 181). 


r 
In Defense of Mary’s Honor 


After his conversion, Newman drew frequently on his own ex- 
perience to help remove the obstacles which others had to face in their 
journey to Rome—-notably the common prejudice against so-called 
Catholic excesses in devotion to the Blessed Virgin. However, for 
the most part this was only private and personal assistance to pros- 
pective converts or in answer to specific charges made by individual 
Protestants. Not until 1865 did he have an opportunity to defend 
Mary’s honor and to vindicate the Roman piety in her regard in a 
way that was towin for him the gratitude of generations of English- 
speaking Catholics. 

In 1865 his old friend Edward Pusey published the Eirenicon, 
in which he promised a peaceful settlement of the differences between 
Canterbury and Rome, if only Rome would meet certain conditions 
which he recommended. One of the major obstacles which had to 
be removed in the interest of re-union was the Roman Church's 
cultus of the Mother of God. ‘‘I believe,’’ he said, ‘‘the system in 
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regard to the Blessed Virgin is the chief hindrance to re-union.’’ Of 
all the objections which the average Englishman has against Rome, 
“the vast system as to the Blessed Virgin . . . to all of us has been the 
special crux of the Roman system.” (Etrenicon, 101.) 

Pusey opposed the current Catholic devotion to the Blessed Vir- 
gin on two scores: he claimed it was simply excessive, and it lacked a 
solid foundation in Christian tradition. He singled out for special 
censure the dogma of the Immaculate Conception which had just 
been defined eleven years before. This was the quintessence of papal 
presumption in defining as revealed doctrine what only a handful of 
zealots had originally believed to be true. 

Pusey’s main difficulty, however, was similar to what Newman’s 
had been, that Catholic piety towards Mary was derogating from 
the honor that was rightly due to her Son. Statements like “‘God 
does not will to give anything except through the Blessed Virgin,” 
and ‘‘He has placed her between Christ and the Church’”’ were unin- 
telligible, he thought, if Christ is the sole Mediator between God and 
man. Granted that ‘‘the devotion of the people to the Blessed Vir- 
gin outruns the judgment of the priests,’’ but what “‘if the whole 
weight of Papal authority is added to the popular doctrines, and the 
people are bidden . . . to be still more devoted to the Blessed Virgin 

. one sees not where there shall be any pause or bound short of 
that bold conception that ‘every prayer, both of individuals and of 
the Church, should be addressed to St. Mary.’”’ (Etrenicon, 186, 
187.) 

Newman’s answer to Pusey, while called a Letter, extends to 
170 pages in Longmans’ edition. The body of the letter falls into 
three parts, each dealing with a separate charge made by Pusey. It 
has been justly called a ‘‘masterpiece of Marian literature,’’ which 
deserves to be better known not only as a revelation of Newman's 
own love for Our Lady, but as a source book of apologetics to de- 
fend our Catholic devotion to the Mother of God. 


Marian Doctrine not Marian Devotion 

“T begin,” says Newman, “‘by making a distinction—the dis- 
tinction between faith and devotion.’’ By faith in the Blessed Vir- 
gin he means all that Catholics believe has been revealed to us about 
the Mother of God. By devotion he means such religious honors 
and expressions of affection as follow from the faith. ‘Faith and 
devotion are as distinct in fact as they are in idea. We cannot, in- 
deed, be devout without faith, but we may believe without feeling 
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devotion.’’ Against the Protestant objection that Catholic doctrine 
about Mary has grown by accretion over the centuries, Newman an- 
swers that what has grown is subjective devotion, that is, realiza- 
tion and expression of faith, but not the faith itself. And again, in 
certain countries Catholics are accused of making almost a goddess of 
the Madonna, while elsewhere their piety is more restrained. The 
same distinction applies: without defending genuine excesses, it is 
still true that some Catholics are more affectionate and expressive in 
their devotions than others, but the doctrine about Mary is always 
the same. 

‘This distinction,’ for Newman, “‘is forcibly brought home to a 
convert, as a peculiarity of the Catholic religion, of his first intro- 
duction to its worship. The faith is everywhere the same, but a iarge 
liberty is accorded to private judgment and inclination as regards 
matters of devotion. . . .No one interferes with his neighbor: agree- 
ing, as it were, to differ, they pursue independently a common end, 
and by paths, distinct but converging, present themselves before 
God.”’ (L. P., 28.) 

Starting from this distinction, Newman proceeds to explain 
some of the fundamental doctrines which Catholics hold regarding 
the Blessed Virgin. Her Immaculate Conception, for example, is a 
stumbling block to non-Catholics because they do not know what 
we mean by original sin. ‘‘Our doctrine of original sin is not the 
same as the Protestant. We with the Fathers think of it as some- 
thing negative, Protestants as something positive.’” They hold that 
“it is a disease, a radical change of nature, an active poison internally 
corrupting the soul, infecting its primary elements, and disorganizing 
it; and they fancy we ascribe a different nature from ours to the 
Blessed Virgin, different from that of her parents, and from that of 
fallen Adam.’ We hold nothing of the kind. ‘“We consider that 
in Adam she died as others; that she was included, together with the 
whole race, in Adam’s sentence. . .but we deny that she had original 
sin; for by original sin we mean something negative, the deprivation 
of that supernatural unmerited grace which Adam and Eve had on 
their first formation.” 

Catholic belief in the Immaculate Conception is only a natural 
corollary to the more fundamental truth of the Divine Maternity. 
Newman is a specialist here, tracing the clear lines of tradition from 
the earliest Fathers of the Church. To the Greeks she was Theoto- 
kos, to the Latins Deipara, to us the Mother of God. Into one para- 
graph he crowds the testimony of the ages on the elemental dignity 
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of the Virgin Mary. “‘Our God was carried in the womb of Mary,” 
says Ignatius who was martyred A.D. 106. ‘“The Maker of all,” 
says Amphylochius, ‘‘is born of a Virgin.” “‘God dwelt in a womb,” 
says Proclus. Cassian says, ‘“‘Mary bore her Author.’’ ‘The Ever- 
lasting,’’ says Ambrose, ‘‘came into the Virgin.’’ ‘‘He is made in 
thee,”’ says St. Augustine, ““Who made thee.” (L. P., 47, 65.) 

On the practical side, Newman deals with the question of Mary’s 
intercessory power which, he explains, follows from two basic 
truths: first that it is good and useful to invoke the saints, and sec- 
ondly that the Blessed Virgin is singularly dear to her Son. The 
first may be assumed among believing Christians, but the second is 
not so obvious. Granting that prayer of intercession is ‘‘a first prin- 
ciple of the Church’s life, it is certain again that the vital force of 
that intercession, as an availing power, is sanctity. The words of 
the man born blind speak the common-sense of nature: ‘If any man 
be a worshipper of God, him He heareth.’’’ What then must be the 
position of the Blessed Virgin before the throne of God? If the 
Lord was willing to spare Sodom and Gomorrha in answer to Abra- 
ham’s prayer, if the prayer of Job for his friends saved them from 
the anger of God, if Elias by his prayer shut and opened the heavens, 
if Jeremias, Moses, and Samuel were great mediators between God 
and His people, ‘‘what offence is it to affirm the like of her, who was 
not merely,’ as Abraham, Moses, and Elias, ‘‘the friend, but was the 
very Mother of God.’ (L. P., 71, 72.) 


Doctrine about Mary Affected by Devotion 


Having laid the doctrinal foundation for Marian piety, Newman 
examines the charges made by Pusey that Catholic devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin is excessive and out of proportion to its dogmatic 
basis. This accusation would be justified only if man were all intel- 
lect and his religion were only intellectual. But ‘‘religion acts on the 
affections.”” And ‘‘who is to hinder these, when once roused, from 
gathering in their strength and running wild? Of all passions, love 
is the most unmanageable; nay more, I would not give much for that 
love which is never extravagant, which always observes the proprie- 
ties, and can move about in perfect good taste, under all circum- 
stances. What mother, what husband or wife, what youth or maiden 
in love, but says a thousand foolish things, in the way of endear- 
ment, which the speaker would be sorry for strangers to hear, yet 
they are not on that account unwelcome to the parties to whom they 
are addressed.’’ (L. P., 79, 80.) 
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“‘Let me apply what I have been saying to the teaching of the 
Church on the subject of the Blessed Virgin. . . .When once we have 
mastered the idea that Mary bore, suckled, and handled the Eternal 
in the form of a child, what limit is conceivable to the rush and flood 
of thoughts which such a doctrine involves? What awe and surprise 
must attend upon the knowledge that a creature has been brought 
so close to the Divine Essence? It was the creation of a new idea and 
of a new sympathy, of a new faith and worship, when the holy 
Apostles announced that God had become incarnate; then a supreme 
love and devotion to Him became possible, which seemed hopeless 
before that revelation. This was the first consequence of their 
teaching. But besides this, a second range of thoughts was opened on 
mankind, unknown before, and unlike any other, as soon as it was 
understood that that Incarnate God had a mother.”” (L. P., 83.) 

Mariolatry is a familiar reproach on the lips of Protestants and 
of Newman himself before his conversion. But it is based on a libel. 
The two ideas of Christ as Mediator and of Mary as mediatrix are 
perfectly distinct in the minds of Catholics, and there is no inter- 
ference between them. ‘‘He is God made low, she is woman made 
high. . . .When he became man, He brought home to us His incom- 
municable attributes with a distinctness which precludes the possi- 
bility of lowering Him merely by our exalting a creature. He alone 
has an entrance into our soul, reads our secret thoughts, speaks to 
our heart, applies to us spiritual pardon and strength. . . .Mary is 
only our Mother by divine appointment, given us from the Cross; 
her presence is above, not on earth; her office is external, not within 
us. Her power is indirect. It is her prayers that avail, and her pray- 
ers are effectual by the fiat of Him Who is our all in all.” 

It is true that Mary occupies a center in Catholic devotion and 
worship, but that center is infinitely removed from divinity. “If we 
placed our Lady in that centre, we should only be dragging Him 
from His throne, and making Him an Arian kind of God, that is, 
no God at all.’’ Then follows a terrible indictment against his own 
contemporaries and those modern Protestants who accuse Catholics 
of adoring the Virgin Mother. ‘“‘He who charges us,’” says Newman, 
“with making Mary a divinity is thereby denying the divinity of 
Jesus. Such a man does not know what divinity is.’’ (L. P., 83- 
85.) 


Catholic Excesses 
In the final part of his letter, Newman handles the accusation 
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that devotion to Mary obscures the devotion to Christ. Protestants 
say that ‘‘our devotions to our Lady must necessarily throw our 
Lord into the shade; and thereby relieve themselves of a great deal of 
trouble. Then they catch at any stray fact which countenances or 
seems to countenance their prejudices. Now I say plainly, I will never 
defend or screen any one from your just rebuke who, through false 
devotion to Mary, forgets Jesus. But I should like the fact to be 
proved first, I cannot hastily admit it. There is this broad fact the 
other way; —that if we look through Europe, we shall find, on the 
whole, that just those nations and countries have lost their faith in 
the divinity of Christ, who have given up devotion to His Mother, 
and that those on the other hand, who had been foremost in her 
honour, have retained their orthodoxy. Contrast, for instance, the 
Calvinists with the Greeks, or France with the North of Germany, 
or the Protestant and Catholic communions in Ireland. . . .In the 
Catholic Church Mary has shown herself, not the rival, but the min- 
ister of her Son; she has protected Him, as in His infancy, so in the 
whole history of the Religion.” (L. P., 92, 93.) 

Non-Catholics make much of the fact that Catholic churches are 
filled with statues and pictures of the Blessed Virgin, that there are 
so many prayers in her honor, that she is given so important a place 
in the liturgy. Newman answers with two distinctions: first it is 
not true that Mary enjoys the center of devotion in the liturgy, and 
secondly, Protestants judge Catholics by themselves when they as- 
sume that what should be idolatrous or dishonorable to Christ 
among themselves is also the same among Catholics. “Thus ‘‘when 
strangers are so unfavorably impressed with us, because they see Im- 
ages of our Lady in our Churches, and crowds flocking about her, 
they forget that there is a Presence within the sacred walls, infinite- 
ly more awful, which claims and obtains from us a worship tran- 
scendently different from any devotion we pay to her. That devotion 
might, indeed, tend to idolatry, if it were encouraged in Protestant 
churches, where there is nothing higher than it to attract the wor- 
shipper; but all the images that a Catholic church ever contained, all 
the Crucifixes at its Altars brought together, do not so affect its fre-- 
quenters, as the lamp which betokens the presence or absence there of 
the Blessed Sacrament.” 

“The Mass again conveys to us the same lesson of the sovereignty 
of the Incarnate Son; it is a return to Calvary, and Mary is scarcely 
named in it.” 

In the same way, Holy Communion, ‘“‘which is given in the 
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morning, is a solemn unequivocal act of faith in the Incarnate God, 
if any be such; and the most gracious admonitions, did we need one, 
of His sovereign and sole right to possess us. I knew a lady, who on 
her deathbed was visited by an excellent Protestant friend. The 
latter, with great tenderness for her soul’s welfare, asked her whether 
her prayers to the Blessed Virgin did not at that awful hour, lead to 
forgetfulness of her Saviour. ‘Forget Him?’ she replied. ‘Why He 
was just now here.’ She had been receiving Him in communion.” 


(L. P., 95, 96.) 


Newman had one last and the most difficult rebuttal to make. 
Pusey had drawn up a list of quotations from various Catholic 
writers who speak of the Blessed Virgin in terms of extravagant 
affection. But this is an unfair criticism. ‘Some of your authors,” 
Newman admits, “‘are Saints; all, I suppose, are spiritual writers and 
holy men; but the majority are of no great celebrity, even if they 
have any kind of weight. Suarez has no business among them at all, 
for, when he says that no one is saved without the Blessed Virgin, 
he is speaking not of devotion to her, but of her intercession. The 
greatest name is St. Alfonso Liguori; but it never surprises me to 
read anything extraordinary in the devotions of a saint.” 


However, when faced directly with Pusey’s quotations, Newman 
confesses, ‘‘I will frankly say that when I read them in your volume, 
they affected me with grief and almost with anger; for they seemed 
to ascribe to the Blessed Virgin a power of searching the reins and 
hearts, which is the attribute of God alone; and I said to myself, 
how can we any longer prove our Lord’s divinity from Scripture, if 
those cardinal passages which invest Him with divine prerogatives, 
after all invest Him with nothing beyond what His Mother shares 
with Him? And how again, is there anything of incommunicable 
greatness in His death and passion, if He who was alone in the gar- 
den, alone upon the cross, alone in the resurrection, after all is not 
alone, but shared His solitary work with His Blessed Mother. And 
then again, if I hate those perverse sayings so much, how much more 
must she, in proportion to her love of Him? and how do we show 
our love for her, by wounding her in the very apple of her eye? This 
I felt and feel; but then on the other handI have to observe that these 
strange words after all are but few in number; that most of them 
exemplify the difficulty of determining the exact point where truth 
passes into error, and that they are allowable in one sense or connec- 
tion, though false in another. Thus to say that prayer (and the 
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Blessed Virgin’s prayer) is omnipotent, is a harsh expression in 
every-day prose; but, if it is explained to mean that there is nothing 
which prayer may not obtain from God, it is nothing else than the 
very promise made us in Scripture.” (L. P., 103, 104.) 

Pusey’s worst accusation was that according to certain Catholic 
writers devotion to the Blessed Virgin is necessary for salvation. 
Newman challenges this statement, ‘“‘by whom is it said that to pray 
to our Lady and the Saints is necessary to salvation? The proposi- 
tion of St. Alfonso is, that ‘God gives no grace except through 
Mary, that is through her intercession. But intercession is one thing, 
devotion another.’’ If devotion to the Blessed Virgin were necessary, 
then ‘‘no Protestant could be saved; if it were so, there would be 
grave reason for doubting of the salvation of St. Chrysostom or 
St. Athanasius, or of the primitive Martyrs; nay, I should like to 
know whether St. Augustine, in all his voluminous writings, in- 
vokes her once. Our Lord died for those heathen who did not know 
Him; and His Mother intercedes for those Christians who do not 
know her; and she intercedes according to His will, and, when He 
wills to save a particular soul, she at once prays for it. I say, He 
wills indeed according to her prayer, but then she prays according to 
His will.’ (L. P., 105, 106.) 


Newman’s Apologetic Method 

It is no exaggeration to say that Newman’s Letter to Pusey is the 
outstanding work of Marian apologetics written in English in the 
past century. Its scholarship and transparent honesty made it wel- 
come to those outside the Church, even to Pusey, as he admitted in a 
letter to Newman. But more important, it gave to Catholics a pro- 
found analysis of the principles on which their devotion to the 
Mother of God should be based. It also gave them an object lesson 
in the method they should follow in dealing with non-Catholic 
Christians, with a view to converting them to the true faith. The 
method must be a consummate respect for the non-Catholic’s sin- 
cerity, and should recognize that after all is said and done, faith is a 
free gift of God to be obtained in answer to humble prayer. 

Thus in the beginning of his letter, Newman makes it clear that 
he considers the opposition to be in good faith. ‘I know,”’ he says, 
“the joy it would give those conscientious men [Pusey and his fol- 
lowers] to be one with ourselves. I know how their hearts spring 
up with a spontaneous transport at the very thought of union; and 
what yearning is theirs after that great privilege, which they have 
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not, communion with the see of Peter, and its present, past and fu- 
me.” (i. 2.3.) 

But after all the claims of conscience are settled by reason and 
argumentation, the most important thing is still needed. And so in 
the last paragraph of his letter Newman concludes with a prayer. He 
asks God to “‘bring us all together in unity. . .to destroy all bitterness 
on your side and ours. . .to quench all jealous, sour, proud, fierce an- 
tagonism on our side; and to dissipate all captious, carping, fastidious 
refinements of reasoning on yours.”” And finally, ‘May that bright 
and gentle Lady, the Blessed Virgin Mary, overcome you with her 
sweetness, and revenge herself on her foes by interceding effectually 
for their conversion.”’ (L. P., 118.) 





Summer Sessions 


The Department of Religious Education, Fordham University, 
New York, offers graduate courses in the following branches of the- 
ology during the 1952 Summer Session: Sanctifying Grace by 
Rev. Elmer O’Brien, S.J. (Toronto) ; the sacraments of Penance and 
Extreme Unction by Rev. Paul Palmer S.J. (Toronto); Com- 
mandments I-IV by Rev. Joseph Duhamel, S.J. (Woodstock Col- 
lege) ; Church History by Dr. Donnelly (Fordham) ; and Methods 
of Teaching Religion in High School by Rev. John F. Dwyer, S.J. 
(Fordham). Each course carries two points of credit. Concurrently 
with the Summer Session, the Graduate School and the School of 
Education will jointly conduct a FRENCH INSTITUTE FOR SISTERS 
exclusively. On July 21 and 22, the Division of Educational Psy- 
chology, Measurements and Guidance will sponsor its second annual 
two-day INSTITUTE ON RELIGIOUS AND SACERDOTAL VOCATIONS. 
This Institute will be held for the diocesan and regular clergy, for 
religious brothers and sisters. Its purpose will be to discuss the 
problems involved in recognizing, encouraging and fostering voca- 
tions to the diocesan priesthood and to the religious. The Summer 
Session extends from July 7th to August 14th. For further infor- 
mation, address the executive secretary of the Summer Session, 
Fordham University, New York, 58, New York. 


[Additional announcements of summer sessions are given in the March number, 
pages 95-96. A note for deans of summer schools is given in the January num- 
ber, page 56.] 
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Ignatian Spirituality 
Augustine G. Ellard, S.J. 


GNATIAN spirituality is one of the modern schools. It acknowl- 
edges its junior status, and gladly and gratefully accepts the rich 
inheritance that the older schools of Catholic spiritual tradition 

have put at its disposal. Father Dudon, in his St. Ignatius of Loyola, 
devotes the whole of chapter twelve to showing that just when he 
was working out his own ideas and ideals St. Ignatius was under the 
influence of a rather large number of different currents of spirituality. 
The two principal instruments of his conversion were the Life of 
Christ by Ludolph of Saxony and the Lives of the Saints by Jacopo 
de Voragine. The former was a Carthusian, and the latter a Do- 
minican. Ignatius often thought: ‘‘St. Dominic did this, St. Francis 
that; should not I also do as they?’’ Asa matter of fact, for a time 
he thought of becoming a Carthusian. His favorite book through- 
out life was Thomas 4 Kempis; thus he put himself in debt to the 
“Devotio Moderna”’ that the Brothers of the Common Life and the 
monks of Windesheim were propagating. These three works were 
major forces in his formation. In addition to these he came under 
the personal influence of the Benedictines at Montserrat, of the Do- 
minicans with whom he lived at Manresa, of the Franciscans, of the 
Hieronymites, of the Cistercians, and probably of others also. 

It is the opinion of at least one man who has made a very special 
study of Ignatian spirituality, namely Boeminghaus, that Ignatius 
fused two streams of spirituality which before him had come down 
in more or less parallel lines (Boeminghaus, Die Aszese der Ignatian- 
ischen Exercttien, 10-34). These traditions were those typified by 
Thomas 4 Kempis and St. Francis of Assisi. During the later years 
of the Middle Ages the school of spirituality that was most fresh and 
vigorous was that of the Christian Renaissance, just referred to under 
the Latin name that it usually goes by, namely, ‘“‘Devotio Moderna.”’ 
It marked a reaction against excessive speculation in piety and 
stressed the supreme importance of being practical in one’s religious 
life. In particular, it tended to put more method into the spiritual - 
life and especially into the mental prayer that should animate and 
vivify it. In a word, one may say that its asceticism was that which 
we are all familiar with from the /mitation of Christ. 

The second stream was the Franciscan. It taught pious souls to 
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take the Gospel literally, to seek evangelical simplicity and poverty, 
to look to Jesus in His human nature as He really existed in time and 
place, to respond to Him as a person with love and devotion, to keep 
united with Him as intimately as possible, and finally to live and 
work with Him. Hence vitality, enthusiasm, and personal response 
characterize it, as practical method and earnestness marked the other. 
Boeminghaus sums up his idea in suggesting that, to a great extent, 
St. Ignatius took his method from the Christian Renaissance group 
and the content.of his system from the Franciscan tradition, and then 
united them in his own original way. 

In these pages Ignatian spirituality is taken to include not only 
the teaching of St. Ignatius himself, but also that of his order. For 
the saint’s own doctrine the primary written sources are, besides his 
Spiritual Exercises and the Constitutions of the Society of Jesus, his 
Spiritual Journal and some of his letters. Certain letters are very 
important and do not always get the attention they deserve by those 
who profess to present his doctrine, especially on mental prayer. 
Some of the letters, too, are equivalent to little didactic treatises; 
examples are the celebrated Epistle on Obedience and the letter on 
perfection to the students of the Society at Coimbra (May 7, 1547). 
The spiritual teaching of the Jesuits is to be found partly in certain 
official documents, for instance, letters of the Fathers General, and 
principally in the numerous published works of Jesuit ascetical and 
mystical authors. 

Moreover, Ignatian spirituality is understood to comprise both 
that according to which Jesuits themselves try to live, including a 
certain conception of the religious life, of the vows, and especially of 
obedience, and also that which they propose for others who accept 
their instruction. 

Of course, it is not implied in presenting Jesuit ideals that all 
Jesuits fully realize them. 

I. BAsiIc IDEAS 

The fundamental element in any school of spirituality is the 
theory or set of ideas underlying it and giving it life and direction. 
There must be some definite conception, for example, of God, of 
Christ, of human nature, and of the world. Different initial views 
on these fundamental realities or their relations necessarily give rise 
to different attitudes of will and divergent practical principles. 

St. Ignatius’s mentality was not at all theoretical. Hence the 
general intellectual outlook in his system is simple and concrete. It is 
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decidedly akin to that of the Synoptic Gospels rather than -to 
St. John or St. Paul. It is not learned or theological, like, for 
instance, that of the Dominican Fathers or of the French Oratory. 

God is conceived mostly as a great and good king, as a grand 
monarch on the divine scale. It is emphasized especially that He is 
the creator and hence the sovereign lord of all. St. Ignatius liked to 
refer to God as ‘‘His Divine Majesty,’’ or ‘‘the Supreme Goodness.” 
Among the divine attributes liberality is often singled out for men- 
tion. God is not thought of as ‘“‘All in all’’ or as “Prime Mover’’ 
or as ‘‘the Divine Spouse.”’ 

Christ, the God-man, is so rich in various aspects that no one 
person or group of His disciples could exhaust them all. Hence 
different schools of spirituality emphasize different phases of the 
great reality that He is. One could consider Him as an adorable 
divine king sitting at the right hand of the Father, surrounded by a 
heavenly court of angels and saints, and receiving the homage of 
prayer and work from devout men on earth. Another could con- 
centrate attention and affection above all on the scenes of the crib 
and the cross. A third, utilizing the concepts of theology, could 
make much of the Word Incarnate. St. Ignatius sees Christ mostly 
as the son of the divine King, and a king Himself, but with a king- 
dom still to be conquered. He is a crusading king, at the head of his 
army, announcing his intentions, and inviting men to volunteer for 
service. 

The peculiar temper of a school may depend much on how it 
conceives human nature. To cite an historical example: ancient 
Alexandrine spirituality took intelligence rather than any other fac- 
ulty to be the great thing about man and accordingly it stressed the 
place of contemplation in the perfect life. The modern French School 
(Cardinal de Bérulle) is noted for ?ts pessimistic conception of 
human nature and the effects upon it of original sin. St. Ignatius is 
characterized in this matter by a certain optimism and voluntarism. 
Human nature is indeed something that needs chastening and 
training, but basically it is good and to be developed and put to work 
in the cause of Christ. If all creatures have their value, a fortiori 
human nature has; in fact man is the end and purpose of all other 
things. Bodily strength is not to be diminished by indiscreet aus- 
terities, but to be brought under control and made effective for the 
service of God. The voluntarism of St. Ignatius is abundantly 
illustrated throughout the Exercises; he never ceases to refer to ‘what 
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The Ignatian view of the world, too, is rather distinctive. Un- 
like many ascetics of old he did not look upon it as something evil 
to be fled from and shunned as much as possible. Nor like St. Ber- 
nard did he consider it better to avoid creatures than to use them. 
He did not share St. Francis’s tender sentiment toward lowly crea- 
tures as brothers and sisters. St. Bonaventure and many holy men 
of the Middle Ages stressed the fact that all things are likenesses of 
God and should be looked upon as enlightening us about Him and 
attracting us to Him. St. Ignatius is more utilitarian and practical. 
For him everything in creation is a means to help men to work out 
their destiny; everything is to be regarded and treated solely with 
reference to that purpose. 

Corresponding to the ideas that one conceives of God and of man 
will be one’s ideal of perfection, that is, what one takes to be the 
completely right relation between God and man. Of course, the 
good disciple of St. Ignatius would be entirely submissive to his Cre- 
ator and Supreme Lord. He would make God’s ends his own and 
seek to achieve them by the means that God prefers. “To the divine 
liberality he also responds with magnanimous liberality. Enrolled 
in the apostolic campaign with Christ, he endeavors to associate him- 
self as closely as possible with his great leader, to work with Him as 
effectively as possible, and to imitate Him in all respects, but espe- 
cially in bearing poverty and humiliation nobly. Thus in every- 
thing he strives to love and serve the Divine Majesty. He conforms 
his will altogether to that of God. ‘‘What I wish’’ becomes pre- 
cisely what God wishes. 


II]. LEADING PRINCIPLES 
Logically and naturally the basic ideas of a system of spirituality, 
in themselves more or less theoretical, give rise to practical principles 
indicating the appropriate action that should follow. 


1. The Divine Purpose and Plan 
The first and supreme principle of Ignatian asceticism is to seek 
the end for which God created one. ‘‘Man is created to praise, rever- 
ence, and serve God our Lord, and by this means to save his soul”: 
the ‘‘First Principle and Foundation” in the Spiritual Exercises 
(23).! 


1Quotations from the Exercises are from Louis J. Puhl's translation; the figures re- 
fer to the paragraph enumeration introduced by the editors of the critical edition, 
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As God begins, and we may also add, ends, with a certain definite 
purpose, so does St. Ignatius, and so too will his disciple. In fact, 
man is invited to intend just what God intends. Between God and 
man there are to be no cross-purposes. Moreover and especially, one 
should seek, not a part of what God intends, but all of it, and to 
work it out always by using precisely the means and method pre- 
ferred by God: what is this but to have just the same plan as God? 

Praising and reverencing God is substantially the same as glori- 
fying Him. Striving for the greater glory of God, ““Ad majorem 
Det gloriam,”’ is very probably what the name of Ignatius is most 
apt to suggest to most people who have some knowledge of him. It 
is well known that whenever St. Ignatius wrote or dictated he was 
constantly referring to the glory of God. In the little book of the 
Exercises the glory or praise of God is proposed as the end no less 
than thirty-three times. In the Constitutions of the Society the ref- 
erence occurs about 135 times in 247 pages (the edition of 1937; 
so Lawlor, ‘“‘Doctrine of Grace in the Spiritual Exercises,’’ THEO- 
LOGICAL STUDIES, 1942, 524). Nor was the expression always on 
his lips only. Seeking to make God better known and loved was 
ever in his thoughts and aspirations and supremely strong and domi- 
nant among them. Hence explicit and uninterrupted aiming at the 
greater glory of God is a conspicuous mark of Jesuit spirituality. 

A similar and more or less equivalent idea that was a great 
favorite with St. Ignatius and occurs still more frequently is “‘serv- 
ice.”’ ‘‘Locutions such as ‘to the greater service of God,’ ‘to the 
greater service of God and the help of souls,’ and their like, are re- 
peated 157 times in the Constitutions’ (Ibid.). Serving God is of 
course the same as working out His purposes or extending His glory, 
and it may be said to be central in Ignatius’s whole conception of 
what man’s relations and activities toward God should be. Some 
religious leaders would no doubt put prayer or even mortification in 
the central place; for Ignatius, everything, prayer, recollection, self- 
abnegation, and so on, must be subordinated to the glory and service 


of God. 


Intending what God intends, seeking His glory, serving Him, all 
this implies the need and use of means. St. Ignatius is broad enough 
to regard all created things as these means. He is insistent too that 
they are to be used neither more nor less than in the measure of their 
utility with respect to the final end. In no way or degree are they to 
be sought for their own sake as goals if they be pleasant and attrac- 
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tive, and no repugnance to a useful but disagreeable means is to be 
allowed to interfere with using it. To the noblest end the best means 
is always to be chosen. Hence, another celebrated term and idea of 
Jesuit spirituality: namely, indifference. 


2. Assoctation with Christ 

A second leading principle in St. Ignatius’s system is ‘‘Assoctate 
yourself with Christ as closely as possible,’’ or ‘“‘Know, love, and 
imitate. Christ as far as possible.’” The divine purpose and plan 
become more specifically the program of Christ. All Christians of 
course strive to associate themselves with Christ, or to know and 
love and imitate Him, but not all in precisely the Ignatian way, that 
is, in the spirit of ‘““The Kingdom”’ and the ‘“T'wo Standards.” 

As we have seen, St. Ignatius likes to consider Christ as ‘‘Our 
Lord, the Eternal King,’’ a prince who is organizing a military ex- 
pedition or crusade, to conquer the whole world and bring it back to 
loyal submission to its divine sovereign. He summons all good men 
to become recruits in his army, to share his warfare, and then to 
rejoice with him in the fruits of victory. Both the royal commander 
and his soldiers are to live and fight under the same conditions of 
toil, combat, and suffering, that subsequently they may enjoy the 
same glories of victory together. The motives for enlisting are con- 
sidered so attractive that nobody with good sense could decline; one 
would at least join the expedition as a common soldier. But with 
this degree St. Ignatius is not at all satisfied. 

In view of the singularly magnetic qualities of the Leader and 
the excellence of His cause, anybody with a spark of spirit about him 
will volunter for distinguished service. He will be glad to show his 
love and affection by offering himself for deeds of greater value 
beyond the call and strict requirement of duty. He will not wait to 
be attacked, but will himself take the offensive and carry the war 
into the enemy’s territory (‘‘acting against’’). In particular he will 
first make a perfect conquest of his own interior foes, and aggres- 
sively overcome his own “‘sensuality and carnal and worldly love.” 
He will profess himself ready to imitate his great king in bearing 
humiliations and poverty. It is, therefore, a cardinal principle of 
Ignatian spirituality that to the summons of Christ the King one 
should respond with all the magnanimity and generosity that one 
can muster. 

The eager new recruit soon gets lessons in the basic principles of 
strategy of his own leader and also of the enemy chief. These are 
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presented in the colorful exercise called ‘‘A Meditation on Two 
Standards.’’ They are further developed and enforced in rules for 
the discernment of spirits. Lucifer’s tactics are to be understood 
well, and since they are insidious one is ever to be on guard against 
his deceits. His general ruse is first to seduce men into an inordinate 
quest for riches and honor, these being indifferent, and then into 
pride and finally into all vices. The intention of Christ is just the 
contrary, that is, by example and precept He induces men to cultivate 
the spirit of poverty, or even-actual poverty itself, to conceive ‘‘a 
desire for insults and contempt,’’ to acquire the virtue of humility, 
and thus then to attain all the different virtues. It will be noticed 
that St. Ignatius makes great efforts to have his discipline look espe- 
cially to two aspects of Christ’s moral character, namely, His 
poverty and His humility. 

In the Constitutions of his order and in certain of his letters he 
adds a third great virtue, that is, obedience. At least for the mem- 
bers of the Society this gets so much emphatic commendation and 
insistence that it is in a sense the point in which Jesuits are supposed 
to specialize. 


3. The Third Mode of Humility 


The ‘‘third mode of humility” is so highly characteristic of 
St. Ignatius’s whole doctrine and so important in itself that it 
should, it seems, be proposed as a third leading principle. It is pre- 
sented in the Exercises as the last disposition to be sought in the 
ideal preparation of soul to discern and choose the will of God in 
ordering one’s life. It is also the highest point that one could reach 
in conquering self, in achieving the victory over one’s disorderly and 
rebellious impulses, and in bringing them into that order which the 
divine plan and the program of Christ require. 

In the first mode of humility man submits to God in everything 
that is of serious obligation. The second degree disposes one so to 
submit as to avoid not only venial sin but also every defect of in- 
difference and hence all positive imperfections (failure to carry out 
counsels). In the third kind ‘‘whenever the praise and glory of 
God would .be equally served, I desire and choose poverty with 
Christ poor, rather than riches, in order to imitate and be in reality 
more like Christ our Lord; I choose insults with Christ loaded with 
them, rather than honors; I desire to be accounted as worthless and 
a fool for Christ, rather than to be esteemed as wise and prudent in 
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this world. So Christ was treated before me’’ (Exercises, 167). In 
a word, the perfect associate of Jesus makes himself like Him as far 
as possible, in all virtues, but especially, other considerations being 
equal, in poverty and humility. Evidently reverence and love and 
devotion to Him can go no farther. Practically one prefers just what 
Christ prefers. 
4. To Love God 

A fourth leading principle in Ignatian spiritual training is “in 
all things to live and serve the Divine Mayesty’’ (Exercises, 233). 
Every school of spirituality, merely to be Christian, must keep in the 
forefront the primacy of love. Some people have been disappointed 
that in expressing the end for which God created man St. Ignatius 
did not mention love. True, it is not named there; but as surely and 
as fully as it enters into the divine plan and intention, it is there by 
implication. The constant desire, too, to choose only that which is 
most conducive to the end would involve much love for God. Even 
in meditating upon hell it is St. Ignatius’s mind that love should 
have a certain priority: one prays ‘‘that if through my faults I forget 
the love of the eternal Lord, at least the fear of these punishments 
will keep me from falling into sin’’ (Exercises, 65). Throughout 
the second, third, and fourth weeks of the Exercises the prevailing 
general objective is to achieve, with an intimate knowledge and 
exact imitation, an ardent love for the God-man. The climax is 
reached in the celebrated ‘‘Contemplation to attain the Love of God” 
(Exercises, 230-237). 


Love shows that it is genuine by ‘‘deeds rather than words.” It 
consists especially ‘‘in a mutual sharing of goods.’’ On His part God 
presents us with the whole gamut of creation, the totality of His 
external goods, and then in addition “‘the same Lord desires to give 
Himself to’’ His beloved ‘‘according to His divine decrees.’’ In 
grateful and generous response one breaks out into the ‘‘Suscipe,” 
relinquishing to the great Infinite Lover the complete possession and 
disposal of oneself. Every word in this magnificent exercise prepares 
one to love the ineffable Divine Goodness literally with all the ener- 
gies of one’s soul and body and to demonstrate the truth of one’s 
affection by really doing everything that pleases God and nothing 
that could displease Him. 

Before working out the Constitutions for his Society St. Ignatius 
laid it down as the first principle that it was not any exterior regu- 
lations that were to guide the order, but rather the interior law of 
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love and charity that the Holy Spirit inscribes in the human heart. 
One of the Society’s first rules is that its members should strive in all 
their acts to serve and please the infinitely good God for His own 
sake and with a view to repaying His love and His immense liberality 
to them. Hope for rewards or fear of punishment are to have only 
a secondary role. God is to be loved in all His creatures, and con- 
versely too they all in Him. 

A distinction has been drawn between two philosophies of love: 
one, called physical, emphasizes the tendency of love to base itself on 
unity and to proceed to ever greater union; it is seen for example, in 
the desire to be with one’s parents or relatives. “The other, termed 
ecstatic, emphasizes duality or division and the inclination in certain 
cases for a lover to go outside of himself, as it were, or to give him- 
self up for the sake of the beloved; it is exemplified in the self- 
sacrifice of mothers for their children or of soldiers for their country- 
men. Likewise attention has been called to two theological concep- 
tions of charity: one, that of personal desire, we might say, considers 
the act whereby one wills the Infinite Good to oneself to be charity; 
so, for instance, St. Bonaventure. The other, that of pure benevo- 
lence, regards this act as belonging to hope and excludes such self- 
reference from charity; so Suarez; it would love God simply and 
absolutely for His infinite goodness or for Himself. 

Corresponding to these two philosophical and theological views 
one may discern two general types of spirituality: the first centers 
around the direction of seeking greater union with God. It would 
find Gospel warrant in the text: ‘“That they all may be one; that, as 
Thou, Father, art in Me, and I am in Thee, they also may be one in 
us’ (John 17:21, Spencer version). It would like to save its life. 
A mystery of predilection for it is the Incarnation, the supreme 
union of God and man. It is illustrated in the lives and doctrines 
of Saints Augustine, Thomas, Teresa, John of the Cross, John 
Eudes, and many others. It makes for contemplation, and would 
like to “‘taste’’ or ‘‘enjoy’’ God. 

The second type of spirituality takes rather the direction of 
self-giving. It gets inspiration from the text: ‘Greater love has no 
one than this—that one should lay down one’s life for one’s friends’ 
(John 15:13). It is glad to lose its life (Mark 8:35). Naturally 
the passion and death of Christ are favorite mysteries. Martyrdom 
would be its great consummation. Representatives of this type are 
St. Francis of Assisi, Thomas 4 Kempis, Francis de Sales apparently, 
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and certainly Margaret Mary Alacoque. St. Thérése’s idea of love 
was ‘‘to give all, nay, to give oneself!’’ Clearly with these latter, 
exemplifying the ecstatic tendency of love, and the pure-benevolence 
conception of charity, and the self-sacrificing type of spirituality, 
St. Ignatius and his school are to be ranged. The whole tenor of his 
spirit, with its climax in the third mode of humility, or in serving 
the Divine Majesty in everything, is not toward union, but service; 
not toward enjoyment, but sacrifice; not toward rest in God, but 
work for Him (See De Guibert, Etudes de Théologie Mystique, 
239-281). 
5. Union and Familiarity with God 

Finally, a fifth major principle in St. Ignatius’s general method 
concerns union and familiarity with God. He was wont to formu- 
late it in some such terms as these: “‘to seek God in all things’’; ‘“‘to 
find God in all things’’; to be a pliable “‘instrument”’ in ‘‘the divine 
hand.”’ 

In the Constitutions, IX, 2, St. Ignatius gives a rather long and 
particularized account of what the ideal general of the Society should 
be. Naturally this picture is at the same time a characterization of 
the Saint himself. Among the qualifications required in a future gen- 
eral the first is as follows: ‘‘that he should be most fully united with 
God our Lord and familiar with Him, as well in prayer as in all his 
actions.’’ Similar prescriptions are made for others who are to be 
appointed to lesser offices (Epitome Institutt, No. 740). Thus the 
Founder showed his supreme concern that above all else members of 
the Society should cultivate the closest and most intimate union 
with God. 

The large place which work holds in the Jesuit ideal and the re- 
lations between prayer and work in it are highly characteristic. In 
no other school, as far as I know, is there so great a tendency to 
favor work at the expense of prayer. A deep foundation of mortifi- 
cation and solid virtue being presupposed, from, say, the novitiate, 
or some similar training and including a thirty-day retreat, prayer is 
to be cultivated until one has the proper disposition, that is, the will 
to love God with all one’s heart and to carry out the whole of the 
divine design for one. But then, in view of the grave necessities of 
‘souls and the needs of the Church, one should leave prayer and give 
all one’s energies to doing God’s work, saving and sanctifying men, 
long ago pronounced to be, of all divine things, the divinest. When 
a man goes about his work precisely as God’s, doing just what He 
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indicates, because He wills it, and in the manner that He wishes, it is 
relatively easy and natural to pass back and forth between prayer 
and work. Striving to do God’s work according to the mind and 
in the spirit of God may be said to be itself not the least form of 
prayer. Faithful disciples of St. Ignatius are ‘‘contemplatives in 
action.” 

To illustrate the union that should exist between one who works 
for God and God Himself, a favorite comparison of St. Ignatius was 
that of instrumental adaptation. The human worker should be a 
completely pliant instrument in the divine hand. A perfect personal 
instrument would be fully sensitive and responsive to all the motions 
of that hand. To give one such instrumental flexibility is, according 
to St. Thomas, the tendency of the gifts of the Holy Spirit (I, II, 
68, 3). The most exquisite docility to the Holy Spirit is a capital 
aim in the doctrine of one of the Society’s most distinguished spir- 
itual masters, Fr. Louis Lallemant. 


III. DISTINCTIVE PRACTICES 


Certain practices are characteristic of Jesuit asceticism. Nowadays 
some of these are more or less universal in the Church. But in origin, 
or at least in their wide diffusion, they are due largely to the influence 
of Ignatius. 


1. Spiritual Exerctses, Retreats 


Perhaps the practice that is most obviously distinctive of those 
who follow the Jesuit school is that they make retreats and attach 
great importance to them. And more particularly, they do it accord- 
ing to the scheme and sequence of exercises sketched out long ago by 
the knight-convert at Manresa. The Exercises were originally cal- 
culated to last for a solid month, and in this integral form they are 
made by all Jesuit novices and again by young Jesuit priests toward 
the end of their training. Other Jesuits regularly repeat them in a 
condensed form for eight days every year. So also, for varying peri- 
ods, do many who do not belong to the Society and still make use of 
its spiritual aids. “The numerous students in Jesuit high schools and 
colleges throughout the world make annual three-day retreats. More- 
Over many devout lay men and women make Jesuit retreats annually. 

St. Ignatius himself did not advocate regular retreats. The cus- 
tom gradually grew in the Society and was made a matter of rule 
only in 1609. It is very largely due to Ignatius’s influence, directly 
or indirectly, that now the practice of making annual or regular re- 
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treats is for religious and clerics a point of canon law and a received 
ascetical usage in the Church. 


2. The Particular Examen 

Another practice that was originally most characteristic of the 
Ignatian approach is the particular examination of conscience. Essen- 
tially it is nothing else than using in the war with one’s faults that 
ancient principle of strategy: ‘‘Divide and conquer!’’ In more mod- 
ern and universal terms one might say that it exemplifies the rule: 
“Specialize! Concentrate on a limited field!’’ The particular examen 
was always a great favorite with St. Ignatius. It is now one of the 
common techniques of Catholic asceticism. Sometimes it is censured 
by men who concentrate all their scrutiny of it upon some minor de- 
tail or other in the method and overlook what is substantial about 
it. On the other hand, even some of the minor features of it have of 
late been getting commendation from scientific psychologists. 


3. Direction 

A third practice that is distinctive in its way of Ignatian spir- 
ituality is its idea of direction. St. Ignatius considered it especially 
useful, if not necessary, to prevent one from falling victim to the 
illusions that may come either from one’s own imagination and emo- 
tions or from the deceits and snares of the evil spirit. As compared 
with the older schools, St. Ignatius advocates, if I mistake not, a 
more thorough-going and a more methodical use of it. On the other 
hand, he did not employ it like St. Francis de Sales or others in 
seventeenth-century France. The Exercises were originally designed 
to be made individually with a private and experienced director and 
the exercitant was urged to be very frank and open with him. In the 
Society it is expected that subjects should make themselves, even their 
innermost consciences, all their good and bad points, culpable or in- 
culpable, fully known to their superiors or confessors and in return 
receive individual paternal guidance. Any eager adherent of Jesuit 
asceticism will, if possible, seek constant expert direction from an- 
other in the problems of his interior life. Complete candor of soul 
and docility toward a director or superior fit in very well with cer- 
tain qualities of character that were particularly dear to St. Ignatius: 
namely, his preferences for mortification that is interior, of judgment 
and will, for prudence, humility, discipline, and obedience. 


4. Mental Prayer 
An outstanding mark of any system of asceticism is its doctrine 
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on prayer. If one compares the modern theory and practice of prayer 
with the ancient or the medieval, one will notice great differences in 
the relative positions of vocal and mental prayer. The changes had 
been coming of necessity in the historical evolution of the spiritual 
and the religious life. In determining the actual extension and form 
that they have taken since the sixteenth century the influence of 
St. Ignatius, direct or indirect, was a major factor. 

In making the Exercises and then later in striving “‘to arrive at 
perfection in whatever state or way of life God our Lord may grant 
us to choose’ (135), it is considered most vital that one’s soul 
should be filled with ‘‘the intimate understanding and relish of the’’ 
great Christian truths (2). 

Often enough people refer to the first method of mental prayer 
in the Exercises, the one there named from ‘“‘the three powers of the 
soul,’ as “‘the Ignatian method.’’ As a matter of fact, in that little 
booklet the Saint proposes at least six methods, and this one, used 
for the consideration of abstract truths, is almost immeasurably out- 
numbered by the “‘contemplations,’’ according to persons, words, 
and actions, that deal especially with the life and passion of Christ. 

Except when misconceived by ill-informed critics or misused by 
ignorant persons, Ignatian methods of prayer do not hinder liberty 
of spirit or stand in the way of the Holy Ghost’s inspirations. It is 
the most rudimentary principle of Jesuit spirituality to keep the end 
clearly in mind, to preserve liberty with respect to the means, and to 
select and use the most apt of the means. Even in the Exercises, writ- 
ten especially for beginners, to aid them in the specific and passing 
task of rightly determining their vocation, the admonition is given: 
It ‘‘should be noted: . . . I will remain quietly meditating upon the 
point in which I have found what I desire, without eagerness to go 
on till I have finished’”” (76). And again later on: “If in contempla- 
tion, say, on the Our Father, he finds in one or two words abundant 
matter for thought and much relish and consolation, he should not 
be anxious to go on, though the whole hour be taken up with what 
he has found’’ (254). Incidentally, one may notice that thus from 
the start St. Ignatius promotes the tendency to pause in contempla- 
tion rather than to busy oneself with discursive or analytic reflections. 

Outside of retreat time Jesuits and their followers may and 
should cultivate those forms of mental prayer, including the highest 
degrees of contemplation, that will most effectively advance them in 
loving God and in executing His designs. Naturally, of course, the 
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prayer of apostolic workers will differ from that of cloistered Carme- 
lite nuns. Similarly the inspirations of the Holy Spirit will be in 
harmony with one’s divine vocation, not contrary to it. 

St. Ignatius was a great mystic himself, as his Spiritual Journal 
amply attests. In others as a rule he looked to solid virtue and mor- 
tification rather than exalted states of prayer. If we may generalize 
from a letter to Francis Borgia while the latter was still the Duke of 
Ganaia, that form of prayer is to be considered best in which divine 
favors are received most liberally: ‘“The best thing for each particu- 
lar person is that in which God our Lord communicates Himself 
most freely, bestowing His most holy gifts and spiritual graces, be- 
cause He sees and knows what is most suitable for him, and, as 
knowing all, He shows him the way. ... These gifts I take to be 
those that are not within our power, to have when we wish, but 
rather they are pure presents from Him who gives and can do all that 
is good; for example, . . . an intensification of faith, of hope, of 
charity, delight and repose of spirit, tears, intense consolation, ele- 
vation of mind, divine impressions and illuminations, with all the 
other gratifications and spiritual feelings ordained to such gifts’ 
(Monumenta Historica Soc. Jesu, Ignatiana, Series I, Epist. et In- 
struct., 1548-50, 233-237). 

With respect to mysticism, as in Catholic spirituality generally, 
so also in Jesuit spiritual teaching, it is possible to distinguish two 
historical currents, the one decidedly mystical, and the other rather 
ascetical. To the first belong, for instance, St. Alphonsus Rodri- 
guez, De la Puente, Alvarez de Paz, Caussade, Grou; to the second, 
Rodriguez, Roothaan, Meschler. 

Of the masters in mysticism the one best known is Louis Lalle- 
mant (France, 1587-1635). He was followed by a number of 
noted and influential disciples. The work which presents his 
teaching, The Spiritual Doctrine of Louis Lallemant, has tradition- 
ally been used in the Society to form its young priests in their year of 
third probation in much the same way as the ascetical Rodriguez is 
used for the instruction of the novices. 

Certain spiritual writers of the Society have been considered 
anti-mystical; among them are Mercurian, Rodriguez, and in a way, 
Scaramelli. When their statements are viewed against the historical 
background, properly interpreted with allowances for changed termi- 
nology, and compared with the utterances of other authorities of 
their times, then the significance of this anti-mystical bias is seen to 
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be more apparent than real. In any case, no matter how great it 
should seem to be, it is completely outweighed by what other Jesuits 
have done for the cause of mystical contemplation. Moreover no 
Jeuit ever went so far as to deny that one should fully develop his 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, welcome every infusion of grace that God 
should wish to give him, and then eagerly make the most of it all. 
In the recent controversies over the nature of infused contemplation, 
its place in the general economy of the spiritual life, and the call to it, 
there have been Jesuits on both sides. 
5. Self-Abnegation 

The Ignatian and Jesuit practice of mortification is very different 
from the ancient and medieval austerities, and it in turn appears to 
have had great influence in determining what the use of it should be 
in the modern Church generally. Now, evidently, bodily penances 
do not occupy so prominent a place in the total scheme. ‘They are 
more consciously and more narrowly subordinated to the greater and 
superior elements in the spiritual life. The employment of them is 
much more under the control of directors and confessors. There is 
far greater tendency to seek the necessary self-abnegation in the hard- 
ships of community living and especially in laborious work for souls. 
The body is spared much punishment and in exchange it is expected 
to become a more effective instrument for the spirit. 

In principle Ignatian mortification is as austere as one could wish. 
The indifference of the Exercises implies that one should be willing, 
whenever the divine purpose or plan requires it, to forego the most 
pleasant means or undergo the use of the most unpleasant. Self- 
conquest and self-control are to be so complete that no movement of 
the lower propensities can draw the deliberate will after it. Asking 
Christ, crucified for one’s own sins, what one should do for Him and 
then giving the decent answer to one’s question also includes the ut- 
most degree of self-crucifixion. The noble knight's response to the 
summons of Christ the King and Captain involves the fullest obla- 
tion of self, and in particular the firm determination to take the 
offensive in waging war on one’s own sensuality and worldliness. 
Finally the climax of self-abnegation is reached in the third mode of 
humility: preferring, other things being equal, the poorer and hum- 
bler things just to be more closely united with Christ poor and 
humiliated. One of the rules that St. Ignatius left for his sons is 
that their chief pursuit should be to seek in the Lord their greater 
mortification and, as far as possible, constant self-abnegation. In 
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disposition of will he exacts as much as St. John of the Cross does, 
but his manner of doing it is much less forbidding, as it in turn is 
harsher and less attractive than that of St. Francis de Sales. In 
applying the principle or in practice St. Ignatius would have disciples 
be careful not to injure their health or diminish their bodily forces 
and interfere with their spiritual development or ability to work 
efficiently. The outcome has been that Jesuit direction and influence 
have tended greatly to moderate the use of corporal inflictions by 
pious people. The interior mortification of the mind and will, in 
perfect obedience, for example, is assigned a large margin of priority. 


6. Devotion to the Sacred Heart 


A practice that is very prominent in modern Jesuit spirituality 
and cannot be said to characterize the original asceticism of St. Ig- 
natius is devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. In the revelations 
made to St. Margaret Mary, Christ expressed the desire that cultivat- 
ing the devotion and propagating it as widely as possible among all 
the faithful should be a special charge of the Society of Jesus. The 
Society, whether in its superiors or its members generally, has always 
felt that this commission was peculiarly in keeping with its primitive 
spirit, and hence has been glad to do whatever it could toward 
making the heart of its great Leader and King better known and 
loved. Any means to win hearts to Jesus is welcome, and this devo- 
tion to His loving but neglected Heart is a most attractive and effec- 
tive one. Fostering and deepening their own dedication to the Heart 
of Jesus is considered by all Jesuits to be one of the best measures 
that they can take to sanctify themselves and to vivify their apostolic 
activity. One could not be a student in a Jesuit school or a member 
of one of their parishes without being under a certain constant urging 
to honor the Heart of Christ. Great multitudes of the faithful daily 
make the offering of all their works and sufferings in union with the 
intention of that Heart. Nor could one read very far in modern 
Jesuit spiritual literature without finding much that gives it all a 
turn toward loving the Heart of the Savior. 


IV. DISTINCTIVE TRAITS 


Modernity is a mark of Jesuit spirituality, obviously in the 
chronological sense, and especially also in that its genius is not 
ancient or medieval, but in harmony with the modern Catholic men- 
tality. Negatively, and by way of ‘‘going against,’’ it has animated 
men who were in the forefront of the Church’s war against Luther- 
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anism, Calvinism, Jansenism, and Quietism. Positively it possesses 
certain points of affinity to modern social conditions. In contrast to 
the Middle Ages Catholics now are in a more hostile milieu and an 
aggressive type of spirituality befits them. Men and women culti- 
vating the supernatural life now as a rule get less help from cloistered 
seclusion, live in the turmoil of large cities, are required to give more 
attention to action and less to contemplation, and lastly must be 
educated as well as devout. For the loss of the cloister Jesuit spir- 
itual training compensates in various ways, all designed to make up 
in interior individual strength for the external aids that had to be 
given up. From “‘the Kingdom” and ‘‘the Two Standards’’ on, it 
is thoroughly orientated toward living and struggling in the midst 
of groups. Its connections with the active life in the Church and 
education need no comment. 

Another note of Ignatian asceticism is its high degree of organ- 
ization. It is hardly conceivable that one could become well 
acquainted with the Spiritual Exercises or the Society of Jesus and 
their spiritual system without remarking what a complicated but 
strictly unified order or method characterizes all three of them. No 
other school of spirituality is so consciously methodical and insistent 
about prudently arranging means to ends. From a military officer 
one might expect well thought-out strategy. However, the aim of it 
all being union of the human spirit with the divine spirit, there 1s 
nothing mechanical about it. 

Ignatian spirituality is conspicuously and eminently apostolic. 
Typical is the injunction said to have been given by him to 
St. Francis Xavier when despatching him to the Orient: “‘Go, and 
inflame the world!”’ 

Jesuit asceticism is eminently practical. There is nothing theo- 
retical about it. It emphasizes above all the actual accomplishment 
of the divine will and purpose. Doing the will of the Father is 
always possible, feasible, -and most fruitful. The directives given 
are clear, precise, and ample, but not more restrictive than the divine 
plan itself. Personal initiative is encouraged, and it is suggested, 
with both St. Augustine and St. Thomas (In Matt. XXV, 15), 
that where there is more effort, there also there will be more grace. 
Natural means are cultivated and exploited to supernatural ends. 

A peculiarly distinctive mark of Ignatian spirituality is the 
military and chivalrous note that runs through it. Don Ifigo Lopez 
de Loyola was born and brought up an aristocrat. By profession he 
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was an army Officer. Early sixteenth century Spain was still tense 
with the spirit of the crusades. Upon the soldier’s conversion divine 
grace sublimated to the supernatural sphere his knightly ideas and 
ideals. The very title of the Exercises states that they prepare one 
for ‘‘the conquest of self’? (21). Of all those exercises his two 
favorites were ‘‘the Kingdom” and ‘‘the Two Standards,”’ both of 
them thoroughly military and crusading in inspiration. The So- 
ciety of Jesus is dedicated to ‘‘waging war for God under the stand- 
ard of the Cross.’’ It was conceived as a sort of shock-troop to be 
thrown into battle wherever the Church’s danger seemed to be worst. 
Its name originally was, and as a matter of fact in several languages 
still is, equivalently, ‘‘the Company of Jesus.’’ It was its first su- 
preme commander's great aim to be himself, and as far as possible to 
make everyone else, ‘‘a noble knight of Jesus Christ.”’ 

Another note that appears to characterize Ignatian ascesis is a 
certain dynamism; that is, in a special sense it is marked by force, 
power, energy. There is not much about it that is gentle, tender, or 
mild. St. Ignatius himself was naturally a virile personality of great 
earnestness and intensity. He came into the history of the Church at 
a most critical turning-point. In particular, the early Protestants 
were preaching the depreciation of good works. An emergency 
situation called for the most vigorous reaction, and that is just what 
the Saint’s magnanimous nature inclined him to. In our days he 
has been reproached by Henri Bremond with being, ‘‘not a master of 
prayer, but a professor of energy.’’ He would have his disciples 
share in God’s own eagerness to communicate His goodness and in 
the Eternal King’s ardor to conquer all souls. 

The feeling dominant in the Jesuit spirit is not one of seclusion 
and peace: rather it is a sense of war and battle. Nor is it one of 
quiet study or contemplation: it is rather an air of tenseness and 
activity. Nor is it one of want or suffering: instead it is an eagerness 
to make use of things and to get a great task done. “‘Ad maiorem 
Dei gloriam’’ suggests this fact: it points to the incessant, irrepress- 
ible, dynamic, straining for ever greater and greater accomplishments 
for God that the Jesuit sets as his goal. 

Finally, to conclude, we might sum up Ignatian and Jesuit spir- 
ituality in some such terms as these: the first and basic principle is to 
pursue the divine purpose and plan: the central principle, to know, 
love, and imitate Christ as fully as possible; and the last and highest, 
“in all things to love and serve the Divine Majesty.”’ 
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Custody of the Senses 
Everett J. Mibach, S.J. 


ISSIPATION is a word frequently associated with the gay 
habitué of night club society. Piously we thank God that high 
cloister walls protect us from such an evil. And yet physicians 

of souls affirm that beneath many a peaked cowl or properly starched 
coif there dwells a dissipated religious. 

The symptoms of dissipation are easily discernible. The most 
striking is a lack of recollection. Distractions which had been kept 
to a minimum now invade the mind like a caravan of noisy gypsies. 

Instead of resenting the intrusion the trespassers are made to feel 
quite welcome. The imagination is quickened with a variety of 
phantasms and the religious revels before the inchless screen of his 
own television set. Personal experience should be ample proof for 
the necessity of recollection in the spiritual life. A distinction can be 
made between recollection that is actual and that which is habitual. 
When the mind is here and now fixed upon God or other super- 
natural truths, recollection is said to be actual. Recollection is 
habitual when one frequently thinks about God or spiritual things 
with attention and love so that one acquires the habit of easily re- 
suming such thoughts when the pressure of external duties is less- 
ened. Dissipation enervates both actual and habitual recollection. 
Almost imperceptibly supernatural motives give place to those that 
are merely natural. Creature comforts are sought. Rules become a 
burden. Spiritual ennui follows. Charity grows cold. And as the 
litany of faults grows longer, less fervent becomes the ‘‘Deliver me, 
O Lord.”’ 

If the director diagnoses the case as one of common dissipation 
he will ordinarily prescribe a large dose of the Eyes, Ears, Nose, and 
Throat treatment—Custody of the Senses. Or as some prefer to 
label it—Exterior Recollection. 

Experience has taught him that such dissipation with its accom- 
panying ills is the immediate outcome of too free an indulgence in 
the world of sense. Failure to maintain a vigilant guard over the 
senses has resulted in serious spiritual debilitation. We know from 
psychology that all of our knowledge comes to us through the five 
external senses. Sense images once formed in the imagination have 
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a tendency to reappear before our consciousness. If they have been 
portrayed frequently and vividly their reappearance will be much 
more frequent and vivid. Usually they do not return alone but are 
accompanied by their entourage of associated images. These with 
magnet-like pull attract the will and excite the sensibilities. It is 
obvious, therefore, that a religious should try to avoid repeating or 
intensifying images that are foreign toa life of prayer. Rather 
should he try to repeat and intensify those that are proper and help- 
ful to his spiritual life. Since we live in a world of sense and often 
enough our work demands that we give ourselves to profane 
thinking, for example, planning the senior formal, we should limit 
our imagination and thoughts to what is strictly useful. The reli- 
gious who is intent upon a life of intimate union with God will do 
his utmost to regain and maintain recollection. This means willingly 
submitting to a spiritual cauterizing of the senses. 


We who profess to be Christians can learn a lesson from the 
pagan Orient. The Chinese, realizing that the wife's place is within 
the home and not outside, call their wives ‘“‘wo nei tzu’ (“‘my within 
one’). In times past they even bound the feet of their women to 
make gadding about difficult. Thus they would be more content to 
remain at home with their husbands. In their picturesque calligra- 
phy the character for ‘‘roof’’ is writteri and then a ‘“‘woman”’ is 
placed under it and a new word is born “‘peace.’’ The idea is clear. 
If the woman remains at home under the roof peace will result. So, 
too, the religious should be happy to remain within himself and 
enjoy the company of the Divine Spouse. -Gladly he will bind his 
senses lest they lead him astray. And that peace promised by Christ, 
a peace which the world cannot give, will fill the soul. 

To be practical consider the eyes. Looking at everything they 
can, they are never content but always want more. It is nota 
question here of looking at things that are sinful in themselves. They 
are innocent enough. But this very fact can make them more 
dangerous. Their real danger is not immediately apparent. Almost 
from instinct a religious recoils from looking at what is sinful. But 
the practice of refusing the eyes curious gratifications has been laid 
aside. What to do about it? Are we never to look about at God’s 
good earth which His loving and paternal hand has made so beauti- 
ful for our pleasure? Are we always to keep our eyes cast upon the 
ground looking like some of those monstrous caricatures of the 
saints? Or perhaps it should be written of us as it was of some holy 
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friends of God that we never saw the ceiling of our cell? No, these 
are special graces not meant for everyone. 

However, a religious desirous of union should try to develop the 
habit of not looking while seeing. What does this mean? Let us 
take an example from daily life. A person is walking along the 
street. In a shop window some attractive, bright-colored object falls 
into his range of vision. He can concentrate his mind upon it, judge 
about its beauty, its utility, its price, and its desirability. Thus he 
intensifies the stimulus received. Or the image can simply pass in and 
out of his mind making no lasting impression. It is as though a 
strip of film had passed through the projector without the light being 
turned on, or better still, with a light too dim to cast a bright pic- 
ture. We notice when walking about our room we do not bump 
into the prie-dieu or knock over the chairs. The presence of the fur- 
niture and its respective position is on the fringe of our consciousness. 
We have seen it without looking at it. We did not direct our atten- 
tion to it. We are not intensifying it by concentration. So many 
of our daily experiences bear this out. If we are walking down the 
street with a dear friend and are engrossed in our conversation, we 
pass by hundreds of attractive sights without looking at them. Our 
interest is centered on our companion. Our conversation with God 
should be like that when we are walking alone with Him. 

Just as we can practice not looking while seeing so too we can 
practice not listening while hearing. The number of words that 
daily clamor for our attention is legion. They beat incessantly upon 
our ears. No one would be so foolhardy as to assert that all of them 
are useful or necessary. Each one must evaluate for himself the type 
of listening that furthers his union with God and that which hinders 
it. With the necessary modification we might take for our motto 
one suggested by the railway crossing: Stop Looking and Listening. 

The sense of sight and hearing are mentioned by way of illus- 
tration. The same degree of watchfulness must be exercised over the 
three remaining senses. Each one must be disciplined and made into a 
good and faithful servant. If not they will become insatiable 
tyrants. However, it must be remembered that custody of the senses 
is only a means to furthering union with God. It is not an end in 
itself. Therefore, like all means to an end it must be used only inso- 
far as it helps to attain that end. If someone’s custody of the senses 
would be so strict that he would not be able to fulfill the duties of 
his state in life he would be deluding himself. 

This custody has its negative side. Negation is never encourag- — 
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ing. ‘‘No’’ does not stir one’s enthusiasm. We should look at the 
positive aspect. It is not so much a giving up as a gaining. It is the 
atmosphere in which the spiritual life flourishes. Every victory over 
the world of sense is a step nearer to greater union. Our choice can 
be Christ or some tawdry gratification. We can be an attentive spouse 
of Christ or a common fish monger haggling in the market place. 





The Sacred Heart: 
A Thought for Religious 


Michael J. Lapierre, S.J. 


HE hard doctrines of Jansenism were in the middle years of the 
seventeenth century withering men’s hearts and smothering in 
men’s souls the radiant love of Our Divine Saviour for each of 

His children. The Sacred Heart of Jesus in order to counter this 
blight, wished to bring once again before the eyes of men, the depths 
of His divine and burning love, the riches of His great sacrifice and 
His aching desires for them. ‘To lead in carrying through this work 
of zeal, He chose St. Margaret Mary. 

In this choice made by Our Saviour there are two points worthy 
of our notice. This does not mean that there are not other points 
which it would be quite worth our while to consider; nor does it 
necessarily mean that these points which we are about to consider are 
the most important or the most prominent in this action of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. We simply intend that two aspects or two 
angles of this choice can very well be the starting point and supply 
us with excellent matter for a short consideration. These two aspects 
are, first, the manner in which Our Lord made the choice: secondly, 
the object of this choice. 

God’s works are ever sources of wonder to us; not less indeed the 
works of nature than the works of grace,—but especially the works 
of grace. He acts in His own infinitely wise though unexpected and 
unfathomable manner. When He sent His only-begotten Son to 
redeem the world, He did not send Him in the trappings of royalty 
and herald His approach by a world shattering revolution. Jesus 
Christ entered this world in an unobtrusive manner, in the ordinary 
and expected way of a poor woman’s child. There was for Him the 
rough and low manger bed; there were the swaddling clothes; there 
was, above all, the warm and vibrant devotion of a mother’s undying 
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love. If there were the songs of angels and the appearance of a star, 
these were to emphasize Christ's regard for the ‘‘lowly and the poor” 
and for the heaven-centered mind. 

Likewise, in His effort to stir men’s hearts to make Him some 
return for the amazing condescension of His love in the Incarnation 
He makes no ‘Miracle of the Sun,’’ He inaugurates no ‘““Ten Days 
Which Shook the World,’’ He displays no ‘‘Atomic Explosions,”’ no 
“Flying Saucer’’ feats. His design is not to constrain the mind; His 
purpose is not to force an assent; hence He does not plan breath- 
taking billboards, outline high-pressure sales talks, organize public 
drives for charity’s sake. These devices have their time and place; 
they can achieve temporal results. But eternal temples rest secure 
only if set upon imperishable bases. Our Lord wished to effect an 
eternal revolution in the human heart, ‘‘Unless you shall do penance 
(i.e. have a change of heart) you shall likewise perish’? (Luke 13: 
oY. 

He set about it in a very simple way. He picked out one of His 
servants and entrusted to her the mission of making known to men 
His ardent and overwhelming love for them. He gave her to taste of 
the burning passion of His Sacred Heart and to know of the depths 
of His love manifested in the Incarnation, in His terrible Passion and 
Death, in the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, that the flame of love 
awakened in her soul might awaken a response in other souls until 
the whole world became inflamed and enlivened with a thirsting de- 
sire and driven by a relentless zeal to meet, in some way, this tre- 
mendous outpouring of His love. Of all the ways He might have 
chosen He picked this very ordinary one. Just as when He came to 
teach us the way to Heaven He chose to spend thirty years in a hid- 
den village of Galilee and only three in public activity. For He knew 
that only hot coals glow; that it is the inner fire that gives the out- 
ward radiance. Wherefore His manner of enkindling this fire which 
He had cast upon the earth while exceedingly simple was by far the 
best. ‘‘Cor ad cor loguttur.”’ ‘‘Heart to Heart.”’ 

To rekindle this spark of divine fire so dampened in human 
hearts, the Sacred Heart chose a sickly nun in a Visitandine Convent 
of the seventeenth century at Paray-le-Monial. A poor cloistered 
religious was to do all in her power to make the love of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus known and appreciated by men. St. Margaret had 
never envisaged such a task. She had never claimed for herself the 
the voice of a John the Baptist or the flamboyancy of a Joan of Arc. 
She was unknown and unthought of by the world at large, particu- 
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larly that world where wealth is the mark of distinction and 
popularity the gage of success. It is startling in its unexpectedness, 
startling too in its seemingly cross-purposes that the Sacred Heart 
should appeal to a religious pledged to a life of prayer and contem- 
plation, of silence and of solitude, separated, therefore, from the 
haunts of men and from contact with a great variety of people. 


The Sacred Heart picked a religious, in fact, a cloistered religious 
—apparently not the most apt instrument to catch the world’s fancy 
and to set it aflame with passionate devotion to a cause. "Though we 
are unable to sound the secrets of Divine Wisdom or disengage the 
motives for His action, we may by a little reflection upon the duties 
of a religious discover some reasons for the choice. Religious by their 
vocation dedicate and consecrate themselves to the service of Christ. 
We naturally expect that if Christ’s truth has taken a firm hold in 
any mind, if His love has caught fire in any heart, it has done so in 
the mind and in the heart of a religious. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that Christ expected it so. 
Certainly what St. Margaret Mary sought in her convent home at 
Paray was simply Our Lord Himself. She sought Him through suf- 
ferings and humiliations carried out in obedience to superiors and in 
complete abandonment to God’s desires. ‘What the Sacred Heart 
sought in that same convent home was a soul completely devoted to 
Him. He found it in St. Margaret Mary and made her the ‘‘Beloved 
Disciple of His Sacred Heart’’ and a missioner to establish this devo- 
tion. 

If we incline to consider the choice somewhat inept we should 
also incline to consider Christ’s manner of spreading the Kingdom of 
God by spending thirty years hidden in the tiny village of Nazareth 
a little bizarre. We cannot hedge in God’s activity with human cate- 
gories. For as the Prophet Isaias (55:8) says, ‘‘For my thoughts 
are not Your thoughts, nor Your ways my ways.’’ In missions 
where God is the sender it is well never to forget the remark of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians, ‘‘For consider your own call, brethren; 
that there were not many wise according to the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble. But the foolish things of the world has 
God chosen to put to shame the wise and the weak things of the 
world has God chosen to put to shame the strong, and the base 
things of the world and the despised has God chosen, and the things 
that are not, to bring to naught the things that are; lest any flesh 
should pride itself before Him’’ (I Cor. 1:26). The Magnificat also 
teaches us how the power of God is made ‘‘perfect in infirmity’’; for 
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its theme is. . .“‘because He hath regarded the humility of His hand- 
maiden. . .He hath filled the empty with good things. . .He hath ex- 
alted the humble.’’ It is only when we try to peg God’s actions by 
human calculations that we find a sea of incongruities threatening us. 

The power of God is such that it can work so much with so 
little of what men naturally consider essential to any great enterprise. 
By the hand of David, a shepherd boy, God brought to naught the 
frightening might of the boastful giant Goliath. Through the efforts 
of Gedeon and his three hundred men He scattered the huge army of 
the Madianites who “‘lay scattered in the valley as a multitude of lo- 
custs. Their camels also were innumerable as the sand that lieth on 
the seashore’’ (Judges, 7:12). Great names and high sounding titles 
mean little to Him; a submissive will and a humble heart are His de- 
light. He gives us riches, yet rejoices to find us truly poor in spirit. 
If we are to enter into the full mind of Jesus, we cannot make too 
firmly our own this very fundamental truth that in our weakness is 
His strength, in our humility His good pleasure, in our poverty the 
outpouring of His gifts. For ‘‘strength is made perfect in weakness.”’ 
“He scattered the proud in the conceit of their hearts,’’ and ‘‘the 
rich He sent away empty.” 

If we reflect but a little we soon learn that convent enclosures are 
not necessarily a barrier to God’s designs. While furnace walls con- 
tain the raging fires within them, they do not prevent the heat from 
going out to the objects round about. While they contain, they also 
protect; and by protecting they enable the heat to be intensified. 
Cloister has a purpose in ways the same. Within its shelter religious 
can protect and intensify their knowledge and their love of God. 
Should this love become lively enough, its influence will flow out 
beyond the convent walls into the minds of other men. Just as in 
the natural organism the hidden organs make their influence felt in 
different ways throughout the whole body so in the organism which 
is the Mystical Body of Christ, the hidden organs to which, among 
others, we may liken the lives and work of religious, advance and 
consolidate the “building up of the Body of Christ, until we all at- 
tain to the unity of the Faith and of the deep knowledge of the Son 
of God, to perfect manhood, to the mature measure of the fullness of 
Christ’” (Eph. 4:12). And, in truth, if each religious in every mon- 
astery throughout the world, burned according to the measure of his 
grace, with an intense love of the Sacred Heart and with a desire to 
repair the outrages heaped against that love, he could surely hope to 
find in the world about him, instead of doubt greater faith in God's 
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truth, instead of despair greater hope in God’s promises, instead of 
hatred greater love for the Person of the Word Incarnate. 

If the Sacred Heart, by the choice of a contemplative, as the mis- 
sioner of this devotion, intended to point out to religious, that He 
expected to find in them devotees of His Truth and dynamos of His 
Love, He certainly, while giving us cause for joy in such a compli- 
ment, made it clear to all, that He felt greatly disappointed in His 
expectations. For in His fourth appearance to St. Margaret Mary, 
He made this complaint to her, ‘‘Behold this Heart which has so 
loved men that it has spared nothing but has been poured out totally 
and has been consumed as a proof of Its love; and for gratitude, I 
receive from the greater part of men only ingratitude by their acts of 
irreverence and by the coldness and the contempt they have for Me 
in this sacrament of Love. But what touches me closest ts that the 
very hearts which are consecrated to me act thus.”’ 

It is a smarting rebuke; it stings to the quick the person conse- 
crated to Jesus Christ. And each of us, if I may dare to speak for 
each, may strike his breast humbly confessing with the publican, 
“Lord be merciful to me a sinner.’’ Yet this is not a reason for dis- 
couragement. While we are aware that the Sacred Heart expects to 
find in His chosen souls a cradle for the growth and a beacon for the 
shining of His love, we, mindful of our emptiness, may take to heart 
these other words to St. Margaret Mary, ‘‘And for the accomplish- 
ment of this great design, I have chosen you as an abyss of unworthi- 
ness and ignorance, in order that all should be wrought by Me.” If 
we can do nothing else, we can, with divine grace, try to see ourselves 
as we are and gladly permit the Sacred Heart to inflame our souls 
with His divine Love and to radiate through them into the minds 
and hearts of men too easily forgetful, amid their works and worries, 
of His Divine Presence. If we open our hearts to Him, the Sacred 
Heart will do the rest; if we do this little, we shall do much. “‘Amen 
I say to you this poor widow has put in more than all those who 
have been putting money into the treasury. For they all have put in 
out of their abundance; but she out of her want has put in all that 
she had.’”’ (Mark 12:43.) 
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IX. Abbreviating and Prolonging the Postulancy 


Ml AS the time assigned by the common law (c. 539) or by 
the Constitutions for the postulantship abbreviated or 
prolonged; if so, for how long a time and by what 

authority?’’ Pontifical, 147; Diocesan, 134; Independent Monas- 

teries, 74. 

The law of the Code demands the postulancy only for liceity 
and not for the validity of either the noviceship or the professions. 
By the common law of the Church the postulancy is demanded only 
in institutes of perpetual vows, in which all religious women but in 
institutes of men only the lay brothers are obliged to make a postu- 
lancy of six months. The particular constitutions may and fre- 
quently do prescribe postulancy in institutes of perpetual vows for 
the classes of religious not obliged to the postulancy of the Code, for 
example, teaching brothers. The constitutions may also prescribe a 
postulancy longer than six months. This is rarely done. Thus one 
congregation, whose constitutions were approved by the Holy See in 
1937, has a postulancy of a year. This postulancy can be prolonged 
for six months. The noviceship in this institute is two years in 
duration. Another institute has a postulancy of nine months, but it 
can be prolonged for only three months. 

The duration of the postulancy prescribed by canon law is com- 
puted in the same way as the canonical year of noviceship. Therefore, 
a postulancy of six months that begins on January 1 ends and the 
noviceship may be begun on July 2. Any considerable abbreviation 
of the postulancy is forbidden. However, religious superiors may for 
a just reason abbreviate the postulancy for a few days. The usual 
reason will be that all the postulants of a group may receive the habit 
and begin the noviceship on the same day. It is difficult to see how 
this abbreviation permitted to religious superiors can be longer than 
two weeks. For a more extended abbreviation recourse is to be made 
to the Apostolic Delegate. 

Higher superiors also have the right of prolonging the postulancy 
but not beyond six months. Here also an extension of a few days 
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truth, instead of despair greater hope in God’s promises, instead of 
hatred greater love for the Person of the Word Incarnate. 
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IX. Abbreviating and Prolonging the Postulancy 


ld AS the time assigned by the common law (c. 539) or by 
the Constitutions for the postulantship abbreviated or 
prolonged; if so, for how long a time and by what 

authority?’’ Pontifical, 147; Diocesan, 134; Independent Monas- 

teries, 74. 

The law of the Code demands the postulancy only for liceity 
and not for the validity of either the noviceship or the professions. 
By the common law of the Church the postulancy is demanded only 
in institutes of perpetual vows, in which all religious women but in 
institutes of men only the lay brothers are obliged to make a postu- 
lancy of six months. The particular constitutions may and fre- 
quently do prescribe postulancy in institutes of perpetual vows for 
the classes of religious not obliged to the postulancy of the Code, for 
example, teaching brothers. The constitutions may also prescribe a 
postulancy longer than six months. This is rarely done. Thus one 
congregation, whose constitutions were approved by the Holy See in 
1937, has a postulancy of a year. This postulancy can be prolonged 
for six months. The noviceship in this institute is two years in 
duration. Another institute has a postulancy of nine months, but it 
can be prolonged for only three months. 

The duration of the postulancy prescribed by canon law is com- 
puted in the same way as the canonical year of noviceship. Therefore. 
a postulancy of six months that begins on January 1 ends and the 
noviceship may be begun on July 2. Any considerable abbreviation 
of the postulancy is forbidden. However, religious superiors may for 
a just reason abbreviate the postulancy for a few days. The usual 
reason will be that all the postulants of a group may receive the habit 
and begin the noviceship on the same day. It is difficult to see how 
this abbreviation permitted to religious superiors can be longer than 
two weeks. For a more extended abbreviation recourse is to be made 
to the Apostolic Delegate. 

Higher superiors also have the right of prolonging the postulancy 
but not beyond six months. Here also an extension of a few days 
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may be made that all the postulants of a group may begin the novice- 
ship on the same day. Outside of this case I believe that the reasons 
for a prolongation of the postulancy must be peculiar to an indi- 
vidual, and the reason will practically always be a doubt of the suit- 
ability of the postulant for admission to the noviceship. A greater 
liberty is permitted to the higher superiors if the constitutions pre- 
scribe a duration of, ‘‘at least six months.’’ However, when the con- 
stitutions enact precisely that, “‘the prescribed time of the postu- 
lancy is six months,’’ I believe it is illicit to extend the postulancy 
annually and for all postulants to nine months or more, for example, 
that all may complete a scholastic year of studies during the postu- 
lancy. A law whose observance is commonly and habitually not en- 
forced is an anomaly. A human law admits an excuse and dispensa- 
tions in particular cases, but presumably a law tends to the common 
good and is therefore to be at least commonly observed. The Holy 
See in approving constitutions is now wont to insist that the dura- 
tion be stated as six months and not for at least six months. This is 
an indication that the Holy See does not wish the duration of the 
postulancy to be completely under the control of higher superiors. 
Another indication of the mind of the Holy See is that the Normae 
of 1901 permitted a prolongation only in particular cases.!8 Fur- 
thermore, the prolongation of a determined postulancy, even in an 
individual case, for the sake of studies seems to me to be beyond the 
power of prolongation granted by the Code to higher superiors. | 
believe it is the implicit intention of the Code that the reason for the 
prolongation should be a doubt as to the postulant’s suitability for 
admission to the noviceship. It is not to be forgotten that a postu- 
lant who has satisfactorily completed the time of a determined 
postulancy has fulfilled all the conditions demanded from him by 
law for admission to the noviceship. Is it likely that higher superiors 
are acting legitimately in postponing that admission? An extension 
of the postulancy for studies in the case of either an individual or a 
group demands a dispensation from the competent authority. If the 
higher superiors of an institute intend to make such an extension a 
permanent practice, they should give thought to a change in this 
article of the constitutions. We then have the anomaly of a law that 
no one observes or intends to observe. Not all canonists will agree 
with these interpretations. The Apostolic Delegate has the faculty 
of abbreviating or prolonging the postulancy prescribed by the Code. 


18Normae Secundum Quas S. Congr. Episcoporum et Regularium Procedere Solet in 
Approbandis novis Institutis Votorum Simplicium, 28 iun. 1901, n. 65. 
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It is certainly illicit to prolong the noviceship for the sake of 
studies. Canon 571, § 2 explicitly demands a doubt of the suitabil- 
ity of the novice for profession as the reason for a prolongation of 
the noviceship. It is equally illicit, without an indult from the Holy 
See, to transfer the canonical year to the second year of noviceship 
for the sake of studies. 

The actual cases discussed above are indications of a wider and 
more serious problem that should be faced by many congregations of 
brothers and sisters, that is, are they unwisely lessening the period of 
spiritual formation for the sake of a more rapid intellectual training? 
Canon law does not forbid a formal and intensive course of studies 
during the postulancy and the second year of noviceship, but it would 
be very imprudent to assume that everything not forbidden by posi- 
tive law is by that very fact praiseworthy. The Code also does not 
command nor recommend such a course and it implicitly forbids a 
course that destroys or seriously impedes the primary purpose of the 
postulancy and especially of the second year of noviceship. It can be 
doubted that a full college course is compatible with the intensive 
dedication to spiritual things that is the primary purpose also of the 
second year of noviceship. It seems strange that this year of novice- 
ship, which has been introduced by some institutes to give a deeper 
spiritual formation, should be so completely devoted to studies. Con- 
gregations of brothers and sisters should sincerely face a very impor- 
tant question: has the factual system of only one year of intensive 
spiritual formation produced satisfactory results? 


X. Poverty 


“Is a perfect common life according to c. 594, the Rule and the 
Constitutions, observed everywhere, but especially in novitiates and 
houses of studies (cc. 554 § 3; 587 § 2)? 

“What has been done and is being done positively to safeguard 
and promote the virtue and spirit of poverty? 

“Do Superiors and officials, out of religious charity and in order 
to ward off for the religious occasions of sinning against poverty, 
provide within the limits of poverty, what is necessary and appro- 
priate in the way of food, clothes and other things? 

“Do they allow the religious to ask for or receive these things 
from externs? 

‘Are there complaints about these things; are these complaints 
seriously considered, and are abuses on the part of Superiors and sub- 
jects alike corrected with equal severity?’’ Pontifical, 206-210; Di- 
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ocesan, 189-193; Independent Monasteries, 117-120. 

Poverty in all its aspects of the vow, of law, especially of com- 
mon life, and of spirit has been repeatedly emphasized and explained 
in the REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS. This policy is only an imitation of 
that of the Church and is sanctioned by the experience and wisdom 
of the ages, which have always seen the deterioration of religious in- 
stitutes forewarned by the symptom of a weakened poverty. 

It is most interesting to note that only one of the questions listed 
above, and that only partially, the third question, directly touches 
the vow of poverty. One is on the spirit of poverty, and all the other 
four are on the laws of common life. The great source of abuses in 
poverty is in the neglect of the laws on common life. 

Since so much has been written on poverty in this REVIEW, it will 
suffice to underline again the matter of the fourth question, ‘‘Do they 
allow the religious to ask for or receive these things from externs?” 
The law on common life on this point prescribes that religious 
should at least habitually and ordinarily procure their material neces- 
sities from their own institute. This law does not forbid a religious 
from receiving an occasional and exceptional free gift of such a neces- 
sity, provided this is done with permission, the proprietorship apper- 
tains to the institute, and the quantity and quality do not exceed 
what would have been given by the institute. The reasonableness of 
this law is evident. No spiritually sane religious will hold that the 
degrees of poverty are proportioned to the wealth of our families and 
friends. However, it is not unthinkable that some superiors have 
given permission for such things as vacations, vacations at home, 
trips, and courses of studies, ‘‘provided you get the money.” An 
ancient law of the Church commanded that a monk who was found 
at death in possession of a notable amount of money should be buried 
outside the monastery, in a dunghill as a sign of perdition, and that 
his money should be buried with him. We can be assured that this 
law has been abrogated; it belongs to the ages of more masculine and 
primitive penance. We can, however, neglect the asperity but imitate 
the vigor of this law by burying in oblivion that ill-sounding per- 
mission: ‘““You may do it, provided you get the money.” 


XI. Vacations at Home and outside the Institute 


“Ts it allowed by reason or under color of a vacation, that time 
be spent with one’s parents or outside a house of the Institute?” 
Pontifical, 264; Diocesan, 244. 

The implication of this question is not to deny a vacation to reli- 
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gious. It can even be doubted that the summer program of many 
religious permits the vacation they should have and need. Canon 
606, § 2 forbids religious superiors to permit their subjects to live 
outside a house of their own institute excent for a serious reason and 
for as brief a period of time as possible. The proper place, therefore, 
for the rest that religious need is a vacation house of the institute it- 
self. Prudence more than commends the principle that religious 
should work for seculars but relax with their own. 

We can detect in the question quoted above a frown and perhaps 
the beginning of a scowl at vacations at home and outside the insti- 
tute. The same lack of merriment had been noticeable in the writings 
of canonists. Father Creusen, S.J., had written: ‘“The constitutions 
which permit the spending of vacations with one’s family are not 
clearly abrogated by this canon (can. 606, § 2).’!9 The most benign 
interpretation could not construe these words as laudatory. The same 
author had also stated: ‘‘Although a certain amount of strictness in 
forbidding visits to one’s family may at first stir up some resistance 
on the part of relatives, it is usually a source of great edification, pre- 
serves religious from numerous imperfections and faults, and draws 
to the institute souls desirous of a truly interior life.’’? In this strict- 
ness he was supported by Bastien.?!_ Three most reputable canonists, 
Vermeersch,~ Coronata,*> and De Meester”4 are even stricter. They 
hold that vacations at home are in themselves foreign to the religious 
state but the difficulty of abolishing the practice is a just reason for 
tolerating a very brief absence of this kind. This question of the 
Holy See can lead us to a more sincere and prayerful study of the 
text: ‘If any man come to me, and hate not his father, and mother 
... he cannot be my disciple.’’ All religious know that these words 
can be interpreted too harshly; not all are equally aware that they 
can be interpreted too softly. Vacations at home and outside the in- 
stitute are forbidden by the law of common life if they are given only 
to those. who can secure the money from their families or friends. 


XII. Work and the Spiritual Life 
“Do Superiors carefully see to it that the work of teaching be 
properly harmonized with religious discipline?’ Pontifical, 303; 
Diocesan, 283. 


9Creusen-Ellis, Religious Men and Women in the Code, n. 292, 3. 
70Creusen-Ellis, ibid., n. 292, 2. 

2lBastien, Directoire Canonique, n. 592, 4. 

22Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome Iuris Canonici, I, n. 763, 1. 
23Coronata, Institutiones Iuris Canonici, I, n. 612. 

4Brys, Juris Canonici Compendium, I, n. 661. 
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The aspect of work that causes the most extensive practical ob- 
stacle to religious discipline is overwork. The daily teaching sched- 
ule of brothers and sisters in parochial and high schools is sufficient 
labor in itself. When extracurricular and parish activities and works, 
extension and summer courses, vacation schools, and domestic duties 
in the religious house are added, the burden is more than intolerable 
and will leave very little energy and even time for the spiritual life. 


Some Bishops in their diocesan statutes touch this very practical 
matter of work incompatible with the life and duties of sisters. The 
statutes of Crookston enunciate the basic principle very clearly: 
“Neither will Sisters be permitted to do any church or parish work 
without the permission of the Bishop. Let it be borne in mind that 
they need all time possible to perfect themselves in their sacred pro- 
fession of teaching, nursing, and caring for orphans, apart from their 
religious exercises and necessary relaxation.” The wording of this 
law would exclude all housework, all duties of clerks and stenogra- 
phers in the rectory, and also the position of sacristan in parish 
churches. The diocese of Richmond affirms more briefly the same 
principle as that contained in the Crookston legislation. The 
Pittsburgh statutes forbid a sister, without the permission of the 
Bishop, to be a sacristan, janitress, or to do any servile work in sac- 
risties, sanctuaries, or churches.2”7 The statutes of Cincinnati also 
forbid sisters to be sacristans in parish churches.” 

A very conspicuous source of work that interferes with the reli- 
gious life and with teaching in institutes of religious women is the 
addiction to domestic duties. The lustre of floor and furniture 
should not be ranked as the primary purpose of a convent. It is 
hardly reasonable to dust the dustless or to polish the lustrous. The 
religious teacher in her free moments should naturally gravitate to 
prayer, study, and reading, but it is not an exaggeration to state that 
in some institutes of religious women domestic duties are very apt to 
exclude free moments and to consume free moments. The time as- 
signed to preparation for class endangers good teaching and excludes 
progress in knowledge. The excessive occupation in manual work 
can be rooted blindly in the traditions and training of the particular 
institute. It begins in the postulancy and noviceship. Many a young 
girl enters religion thirsting for sanctity but she soon acquires a spir- 


25Crookston, p. 26. 
26Richmond, n. 188. 
27Pittsburgh, n. 64. 
8Cincinnati, p. 82. 
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itual throat that is forever parched by a noviceship spent ina laundry. 
Sanctity is not encouraged when the greatest emphasis and praise is 
given to the accomplishment of the dustless floor, the gleaming chair, 
and to skill in operating a dishwashing machine. An institute of 
religious women can not only blind but also cheat itself. It can be 
content with a mere legalistic observance of the laws on the canonical 
year. The postulants and second year novices are without scruple 
completely occupied in studies. The canonical novices are kept with- 
in the novitiate, but they are employed for half the week in a laundry 
or in similar domestic duties and they receive very little instruction. 
The net result is a saving of expense and the production of poorly 
trained religious. The cash balance is ‘‘in the black,’’ but the human 
balance is ‘‘in the red.’” Material debts are a heavy burden to reli- 
gious institutes but they are ultimately paid. A great practical truth 
that religious institutes should never forget is that human liabilities 
are on our books until their death. Higher superiors should sincerely 
and conscientiously reflect on the constant principle of the Holy See 
in approving constitutions that novices may not be employed in do- 
mestic duties to an extent that interferes with the prescribed exercises 
of the noviceship. A primary obligation of every higher superior is 
the proper training of the postulants and novices. 


XIII. Communication of the Professed with the Novices 


“Are the novices, according to law and the Constitutions, kept 
separate from the professed, and is any undue communication be- 
tween them tolerated (c. 564, §§ 1, 2)?’ Pontifical, 166; Diocesan, 
153; Independent Monasteries, 87. 

Independent monasteries and religious houses are practically con- 
fined to orders of nuns. Some of the questions proposed to these in- 
stitutes, such as the difficulties experienced in the observance of cloi- 
ster and the ability of the monastery to have competent officials for 
the various posts of government, religious formation, and work are 
of general interest. However, these matters now appertain more to 
a study of the apostolic constitution Sponsa Christi. 

Canon law forbids communication between the professed and the 
novices in all institutes, and one of the questions, proposed also to 
independent monasteries, asks whether this law has been observed. A 
professed in the sense of the Code is one who has made at least the 
first religious profession. The professed of temporary vows, even 
though they may be called novices in some institutes, canonically are 
not novices but professed religious. They are therefore forbidden to 
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have communication with the novices. It will be interesting to see 
what the Sacred Congregation will do about the usage that is fcund, 
especially in independent monasteries, of treating the professed of 
temporary vows as novices and of keeping them with the novices for 
the entire period of temporary profession. 





TEN-YEAR INDEX—NOW AVAILABLE 


The Ten-Year Index of the REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS (1942- 
1951) is now available. It is a green-covered booklet of sixty-four 
pages including a general index with an integrated listing of all ar- 
ticles, authors, editorial comments, questions and answers, communi- 
cations, decisions of the Holy See and other items of interest to reli- 
gious, and a separate index of all books reviewed and noticed. The 
entries in the content index have been grouped according to subject 
matter, for instance, admission to religious life, beatifications, con- 
fession, indulgences, mariology, novitiate, poverty, vocations, vows, 
and the like. All the articles of an author are listed beneath his name. 

We appreciate the generous response we have already received and 
the encouraging comments. Kindly do not ask us to bill you. The 
cost is one dollar per copy. Please send the money with the order to 
REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas. 





UNIQUE SCHOLARSHIP 


The ‘Walter Springs Memorial Scholarship,’’ at Regis College, Denver, seems 
to be something truly unique. Walter Springs, a Negro student of the early 1940's 
died a victim of race prejudice while in the armed forces in this country. While at 
Regis he was a good student, a splendid athlete, very popular with the student body. 
He was a convert, baptized in the Regis chapel. Some of his classmates recently 
decided to perpetuate his memory with a scholarship—a dual scholarship which 
each year will take care of one Negro student and one white student, ‘‘supplying 
each with books, tuition, board and room, and whatever other expenses are neces- 
sary. 





PIUS XII ON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


An English translation of the address of the Holy Father to the First Congress 
of Religious at Rome, December 8, 1950, which was summarized by Father De 
Letter, S.J., in his article, ‘Contemporary Depreciation of the Religious Life”’ 
(REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, January, 1952), is given in the April, 1952, number 
of Life of the Spirit. This magazine can be obtained from Blackfriars Publications, 
34 Bloomsbury Street, London, W. C. 1, England. 
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Questions and Answers 


—— es 

Our chapter has voted that we should now take solemn vows accord- 
ing to the prescriptions of "Sponsa Christi". Are the minority who did 
not wish to assume this privilege bound to take solemn vows with the rest? 
Similarly, are the lay Sisters with perpetual vows, as well as the choir Sis- 
ters with temporary vows who had no part in the election, bound to take 
solemn vows, or may provisions be made for those who prefer it, to con- 
tinue with simple vows? 

First, it may be well to call attention to the text of the general 
statutes of the Apostolic Constitution, ““Sponsa Christi,’’ Article 3, 
§ 2: “‘All monasteries in which only simple vows are taken can ob- 
tain a restoration of solemn vows. Indeed, unless truly grave reasons 
prevent it, they will be solicitous about taking them again.’’ These 
words do not contain a permission to take solemn vows without 
more ado, but they extend an invitation to such communities to re- 
quest the favor from the Holy See through the Sacred Congregation 
of Religious. Naturally, the first step will be to find out the mind 
of the community by a vote of the chapter. If that proves favorable, 
then a petition should be sent to the Holy See through the local or- 
dinary of the monastery, requesting permission to take solemn vows. 

The permission is granted under the following conditions, taken 
from a recent decree to that effect: 

1. “In the aforesaid monastery, the nuns, having first made 
temporary vows according to the norm of canon 574, may take 
solemn vows. 

2. ‘‘The papal cloister, as prescribed by the Code of Canon Law 
and by the Apostolic Constitution ‘Sponsa Christi’ and the In- 
struction of the Sacred Congregation of Religious ‘Inter Praeclara’ 
(of November 23, 1950), should be observed. 

3. ‘‘When all these circumstances have been provided for, the 
local ordinary, either personally or through a delegate, can in the 
name of the Holy See receive the solemn vows of the superior of the 
monastery; she, in turn, can receive the solemn profession of the 
other nuns, provided they have been professed for at least three years. 

4. “If any of the present members of the community wish not 
to oblige themselves by solemn vows, they are free to remain with 
simple vows, but they must realize that they are nevertheless bound 
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to a strict observance of all the laws of papal cloister. 

5. “‘Extern Sisters, having completed their period of temporary 
vows, are to be admitted only to simple perpetual vows. 

6. ‘Finally, it is committed to N.N. (the local ordinary) to 
publish this decree in the monastery of N.N., once he is certain that 
the required conditions have been fulfilled. A document attesting 
to the publication and execution of this decree is to be preserved in 
the archives of the monastery, and a copy of that document is to be 
sent to this Sacred Congregation.” 

No comment is needed since the document speaks for itself. We 
may note, however, that the opening words of n. 4: “‘if any of the 
present members of the community”’ seem to imply that all future 
members will be obliged to take solemn vows. 


—l4e 

A religious who is suffering from gastric ulcers must take medicine 
during the night. How can he obtain a dispensation from the eucharistic 
fast so that he may receive Holy Communion daily? 

First of all he should obtain a note from his doctor stating his 
need of taking medicine or liquids during the night. Next he should 
forward this note to his major superior with the request that the 
latter apply to His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate in Washing- 
ton, for a dispensation from the eucharistic fast. The major supe- 
rior, in turn, will send the request together with the doctor’s note, 
either directly to the Apostolic Delegation, or to his local chancery 
office, if he prefers. If the petition is sent through the local ordinary, 
the dispensation will be granted and the rescript returned through 
the local ordinary. 


A religious who owned personal property in the form of cash named 
the treasurer of the religious congregation as his administrator, and ceded 
to the community the revenue from his property. The cash was invested 
in bonds. If the religious leaves the congregation, is the sum total of all 
interest received during his stay in the congregation to be given back to 
him? 

Canon 569, § 1 prescribes that before taking his first vows a 
novice cede to an administrator all of his property, and that he freely 
dispose of the use and usufruct or revenue. According to canon 580, 
§ 3, this cession and disposition cease to bind when the person leaves 
the institute. Hence, in that case, the administrator must return his 
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property to the religious; and the right of the beneficiary designated 
to receive the income of that property in the future ceases, but no- 
where in the law is it stated that the income already received by the 
community must be restored. It seems reasonable to say that upon 
leaving the institute one may not lay claim to that which he has 
freely given away during his stay in the community. The same 
principle would hold had the income been given to some other per- 
son, whether physical or moral, such as the missions, or for the 
education of a seminarian to the priesthood. 


—l6— 

Is it lawful for a religious community which possesses considerable 
land to raise cattle for sale? In other words, may religious engage in the 
ranching business on a small scale? 

The classical teaching on the subject is as follows: (1) a reli- 
gious community which owns a herd of cattle may buy feed for 
them if it does not have the necessary pasturage, and it may sell the 
cattle not needed to keep up the herd; (2) a religious community 
which owns grazing land may buy cattle in order to fatten them on 
this land and later sell them; (3) but a religious community may 
not buy both the cattle and the feed wherewith to fatten them in 
order to sell them at a profit. Only the last-mentioned case comes 
under the title of business forbidden to clerics and religious, at least 
when it is done with hired help. To answer our specific question: 
since the religious own the land on which the cattle are to be pas- 
tured, they may raise cattle for sale. 

poe 

What are the prescriptions of canon law regarding the sleeping apart- 
ments of religious? Must each religious have a private cell, or are curtains 
and screens permitted in a common dormitory? May double deck beds be 
used to accommodate religious who come to summer schools? 

The mind of the Church regarding the sleeping apartments of 
religious, as indicated in question 22 a) of the new questionnaire 
issued in 1949 for the quinquennial report to be made to the Holy 
See (for text see REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, IX, 1950, 56), is as fol- 
lows: a separate cell or sleeping room for each person; lacking that, a 
bed properly set apart, with some privacy, for each religious in a 
common dormitory. In this latter case a minimum amount of 
privacy is to be obtained by the use of curtains or screens around 
each bed, at least while in use. It is hard to see how double deck beds 
furnish the desired privacy to which every religious is entitled. It 
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seems to us that they might be used, at most, only to provide for a 
temporary emergency. 
—I8— 

Treating of sins contrary to chastity, Rodriguez says that we are 
obliged under pain of mortal sin to confess sins about which there is a 
serious doubt whether they were really mortal or whether full consent was 
given. Cf. Practice of Perfection and Christian Virtues, Ill, 238; Loyola 
University Press Edition, 1929. Is this teaching correct? 

The teaching is not correct. Cf. REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, II, 
371, where both the obligation and the advisability of confessing 
doubtful sins are discussed. There is no obligation. The advisabil- 
ity depends on individual circumstances, and no general rule can be 
given. 

The complete passage in Rodriguez runs as follows: ‘‘There are 
other things about which it is not easy to determine whether they 
amount to mortal sins or not, because they are very doubtful; and 
these also you are bound to confess under pain of mortal sin, saying 
that you were in doubt whether such a thing that you did was a 
mortal sin or not, or that you doubt whether you consented or took 
delight voluntarily and with advertence in the thing or not. Thus 
it is enough for one to be in doubt whether his fault amounted to 
mortal sin or not, to be bound to confess it under pain of mortal 
sin: and if he does not confess it, his confession will be sacrilegious, 
and his Communion also.” 

It seems that there may have been some justification for this 
severe teaching at the time Rodriguez wrote. The Council of Trent 
explained the divine law of integral confession, but it took some time 
before the question of doubtful sins was clarified. There is no justi- 
fication today for teaching that there is an obligation to confess sins 
when there is a solid doubt whether they were mortal. And this has 
been the case at least since the time of St. Alphonsus Liguori (the 
eighteenth century). 


VOCATION PAMPHLETS 


Helpful hints for choosing a vocation are given in Choosing Your Career, by 
J. 1. D’Orsonnens, S.J. The booklet develops the doctrine of the election as found 
in the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. It is issued by the Paulist Press, 401 W. 
59th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

An attractitve booklet describing the Hospitaller Brothers of St. John of God 
can be obtained from The Hospitaller Brothers, Hammond Hall, Gloucester, Mass. 

Stranger than Fiction, by Sister M. Alician, B.V.M., is a Queen’s Work pam- 
phlet that recounts several true vocational stories. The Queen’s Work, 3115 S. 
Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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Book Reviews 


THE MYSTICAL EVOLUTION IN THE DEVELOPMENT AND VITALITY 
OF THE CHURCH. By John G. Arintero, O.P. Translated by Jor- 
dan Auman, O.P. Volume Il. Pp. iv + 518. B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, 1951. $6.00. 

The first volume of this work, containing part one of it, gave a 
general account of the supernatural life (see REVIEW, January, 1950, 
p. 47). This volume presents part two, dealing with the progres- 
sive development of that life in the individual soul (pp. 3-444), 
and part three, a relatively very brief description of the entire Church 
(pp. 445-510). 

The thesis dominating this whole study—and it is a long one— 
is that all ought to be mystics. It is in the designs of God that they 
should be: another of the same author’s books was entitled, in 
translation, Mystical Questions, or the Heights of Contemplation 
Accessible to All (Salamanca, 1920). If they do not enjoy mystical 
favors, the fault is either with themselves, in that they fail to corre- 
spond with grace, or with their directors, who are ignorant of the 
better things in the Christian life. Moreover all should not do less 
than reach the mystical marriage. All souls should go through the 
states experienced by both St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross. 
Most of this volume is taken up with a detailed description of the 
processes of purification, illumination, and transformation by which 
those lofty elevations are to be gradually attained. 

The chief value of this work is, as I see it, that in explaining the 
supernatural life it constantly keeps to the fore precisely that aspect 
of it which is most apt to bring out its supreme worth and excel- 
lence, namely, its divinizing or deifying force. To live that life is to 
become more and more like God and to acquire a greater and greater 
capacity to share the divine beatitude in eternity. By steadily em- 
phasizing this phase of grace the author gives his readers a very 
highly inspiring appreciation of the grandeurs and excellences of the 
life that it confers. The second special merit of The Mystical Evo- 
lution is that it is an extraordinarily rich storehouse of selected quo- 
tations from classical spiritual writers. In this respect it is a gold 
mine, all the more precious inasmuch as some of the books quoted 
from are not widely available. 

In style the language is exaggerated. Superlatives occur in the 
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utmost profusion. A more serious question is whether the work is 
balanced in the view that it gives of its subject-matter. The answer 
must be decidedly negative. Compare it with other Catholic works 
of recognized standing in the same field. It was written in the heat 
of controversy and is quite one-sided. 

As to the thesis, if to be a mystic is simply to have one’s gifts of 
the Holy Spirit predominant over one’s virtues, rather than quarrel 
with it, I should ask, ‘“What is the significance of that predomi- 
nance? What noticeable difference does it make in one’s life? Prac- 
tically, what can one do about it?’ If the answer be that it entails 
experiencing the same states as St. Teresa and St. John, I should 
inquire, ‘On what grounds do you make that assertion?’’ To those 
who read The Mystical Evolution I would suggest that as they go 
through it they should keep before their minds that same question. 

Fr. Arintero is one of the great sources of his much better known 
confrere Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange. The latter is quoted as saying, ‘‘If 
you took out of my books everything I took out of St. Thomas, 
Cajetan, John of St. Thomas, Billuart, Arintero, and the commen- 
tators, there would not remain much of me’ (Cross and Crown, 
September, 1951, 296). On certain minor points they differ; for 
example, as to whether the existence of spiritual senses should be ad- 
mitted. Apparently also, Fr. Arintero acknowledges as pertaining 
to the substance of the mystical life rather much of what Fr. Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange considers nonessential. 

—AUGUSTINE G. ELLARD, S.J. 


THE BREVIARY EXPLAINED. By Pius Parsch. Translated by William Nay- 
den, C.Ss.R., and Carl Hoegerl, C.Ss.R. Pp. iv + 459. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, 1952. $6.00. 

It is one of the benefits of the liturgical apostolate, as enumerated 
by Pope Pius XII, that “‘the prayers of the liturgy are more devoutly 
appreciated’ than was formerly the case. It is a token of the same 
trend that laity and religious, in no way bound to the recitation of 
the Divine Office, are now joyously taking its use, in whole or in 
part, in Latin or in the vernacular, into their prayer-lives. It is part 
of the same movement that prompts religious now reciting the 
Little Office, in Latin or in the vernacular, to look with longing at 
those ‘‘short breviaries,’’ such as recently authorized for Germany 
and Holland, for these strike a happy balance between the brevity of 
the Little Office and the variety of the Divine Office. 

The book now appearing in English translation is one of the 
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factors responsible for the new appreciation of the breviary. Parsch, 
a Viennese Augustinian, is known throughout the Catholic world 
for his gift of ‘opening up’’ the Church’s corporate worship in ways 
that all may grasp. As a sample of his simple, familiar style we 
may cite the passage: 

“Let me recall what was said above. The Church has two 
morning prayers, Lauds and Prime; and two night prayers, Vespers 
and Compline. Lauds and Vespers are the ancient, original, and 
more solemn prayers; Prime and Compline are more recent, and 
simpler in tone. Lauds and Vespers are the objective prayers in 
which the individual soul recedes into the background; it is the 
Church that prays them. Prime and Compline, on the other hand, 
are more personal hours. They belong to the individual and reflect 
to a much greater degree man’s consciousness of sin. Prime is the 
girding for the day’s battles and the consecration of the day’s work 
to God. In Compline we shake the day’s dust from our shoes. I 
like to compare Lauds and Vespers to the first three petitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer. These look to the increase and expansion of God’s 
kingdom. Prime and Compline, however, are more like the last three 
petitions, since they are concerned with deliverance from sin. 

“TI am even tempted to say that Adam could well have prayed 
Lauds and Vespers in the Garden of Paradise; but only after his fall, 


in exile on this earth, could he pray Prime and Compline’’ (212). 
—GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 





BOOK NOTICES 


“During the war, the writer looked in vain for some straight- 
forward life of Christ which he could offer to a young man or girl 
entering the Forces. This little book is an attempt to meet such a 
need. Its aim, quite simply, is to relate in one coherent sequence 
what the Gospels tell us of the Christ whose name we bear.’” The 
above limited but very desirable objective is at least satisfactorily 
met by the author, Gerard Lake, S.J., in his book, OUR LORD: An 
Elementary Life of Christ. (Westminster, Maryland: The New- 
man Press, 1952. Pp. xii + 123. $2.00 [cloth]; $1.00 [paper].) 


SAINT ANGELA OF THE URSULINES, by Mother Francis d’As- 
sisi, O.S.U., first issued in 1934, is now published in an enlarged 
edition containing an up-to-date account of the growth of the 
order in America. The fictionized biography tells the story of the 
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generous orphaned girl who saw and met the great need of the 
Church by founding an order of dedicated teachers who are now 
laboring for Christ on every continent. The book is illustrated by 
Mother Basil Kutsky, O.S.U. (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1952. Pp. x + 207. $3.00.) 


LA SALLE: PATRON OF ALL TEACHERS, by Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick, is a tribute to St. John Baptist de La Salle on the tercen- 
tenary of his birth. Written from the viewpoint of an American 
scholar in the field of education, it adds to the excellent studies of 
W. J. Battersby in England (see REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, VIII, 276 
and IX, 320) a number of comparisons with American educational 
problems, an emphasis on certain disputed policies of the saint, and 
copious citations from De La Salle’s works. Though the textbook 
arrangement and style renders the book less suitable for public and 
pleasant continuous private reading, it is certainly worth adding toa 
library for the use of the professional historian of education and for 
use as a reference manual in the study of De La Salle and the early 
years of the Christian Brothers. (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1951. Pp. xvii + 428. $6.00.) 


In STORIES FOR DISCUSSION Father William L. Doty has gath- 
ered seventeen short stories from The Sacred Heart Messenger, The 
Lamp, The Stigmatine, The Torch, and St. Anthony Messenger and 
presented topics for discussion after each story and, without straining, 
has drawn lessons pertinent to parish societies, to Catholic Action, 
to race prejudice, labor unions, vocations, and other practical mat- 
ters. (New York City: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1951. Pp. viti 
+ 168. $2.75.) 


ON GOOD GROUND, by Sister Helen Angela Hurley, tells of the 
hundred-year history of the Sisters of St. Joseph of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. During the course of their hundred-years the Sisters of St. Jo- 
seph have expanded their numbers and their work from a pionering 
band of four Sisters who arrived and established a crude school in 
1851 to the present province of over a thousand members with 
numerous schools, hospitals, orphanages, and an outstanding college 
for girls, The College of St. Catherine, which is the basic monument 
to these Sisters. This book is a tribute to the Sisters who have made 
the ‘Good Ground”’ better by their lives of sacrifice and service and 
love for the things of God. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1951. Pp. 301. $3.00.) 
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Father Charles A. Curran is well known for his splendid work 
in the field of counseling. His latest book, COUNSELING IN CATH- 
OLIC LIFE AND EDUCATION, is a detailed study of the principles of 
successful counseling and of the application of the principles to real- 
istic cases. The reader is able to observe the technique of the coun- 
selor, as well as the client’s progress towards self-mastery, through 
the succession of interviews. In these days of abundant literature on 
counseling, a book like this, permeated as it is with a sound Catholic 
philosophy of life, is of special value. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1952. Pp. xxvi + 462. $4.50.) 





BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 


[For the most part, these notices are pure!y descriptive, based on a cursory examina- 
tion of the books listed. ] 
BRUCE PUBLISHING Co., 400 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Christ in Me. By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. A prayer book for 
thanksgiving after Communion. Pp. xx + 319. $2.75. 

Come, Holy Spirit. By Lawrence G. Lovasik, $.V.D. A prayer 
book of devotions to the Holy Spirit. Pp. xi + 167. $2.50. 

The Stranger. By Malachy G. Carroll. A short novel. Pp. 154. 
$2.75. 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS, Washington, D.C. 

La Doctrina Monastica de San Gregorio Magno y La “Regula 
Monachorum.”’ Por Dom Olegario M. Porcel, O.S.B. Pp. xii + 
227. $2.50. 

Moral Theology of the Confessions of Saint Augustine. By John 
F, Harvey, O.S.F.S. Pp. xxv + 168. $2.00. 

The Omnipresence of God in Selected Writings between 1220- 
1270. By Adrian Fuerst, O.S.B. A historical study of the doctrine. 
Pp. ix + 259. $2.75. 

Religious Instruction in Catholic Colleges for Men. By Roland 
G. Simonitsch, C.S.C. Pp. xv + 327. $4.00. 

St. Paul’s Conception of the Priesthood of Melchisedech: An 
Historico-Exegetical Investigation. By Gerald Thomas Kennedy, 
O.M.I. Pp. v + 153. $1.75. 

CLONMORE & REYNOLDS, Ltd., 39-42 Kildare St., Dublin, Ireland. 

Life of the Little Flower: St. Thérése de L’Enfant Jésus. By 
Mgr. Laveille. Translated by M. Fitzsimons, O.M.I. A reprint of 
a well-known biography. Pp. xiv + 376. 18/. 
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FIDES PUBLISHERS, 21 West Superior, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Baptism—Fides Album No. 3. A distinctive presentation of the 
purpose, the significance, and the effects of the Sacrament of Baptism 
and of the Baptismal life. The whole booklet, and particularly the 
rite, is illustrated by unusually good photographs. Pp. 24. §$.25. 
(50—$9.00; 100—$16.00.) 


DaviD McKay Co., 225 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

By Post to the Apostles. By Helen Walker Homan. The fifth 
reprinting of these imaginative letters to the Apostles. Pp. xi + 
260. $3.00. 


McMULLEN Books, INC., 22 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 

Pleased to Meet You. By John S. Kennedy. A chance to meet 
‘“‘a room full of pleasant—and sometimes painful—people’’ intro- 
duced by a pleasant, purposeful host. Pp. 151. $2.50. 


THE NEWMAN PREss, Westminster, Maryland. 

At the Bedside of the Sick. By Mother Catherine de Jésus-Christ. 
Translated by E. F. Peeler. Precepts and Counsels for Hospital 
Nurses. Pp. x + 150. $2.25. 

The Home and Its Inner Spiritual Life. By a Carthusian of 
Miraflores. A treatise on the mental hygiene of the home. Pp. viii 
+ 256. $3.50. 

The Missionary Spirit in Parish Life. By Abbé G. Michonneau. 
The author of Revolution in a City Parish continues to develop and 
to share with others the ideas of the previous volume. Pp. viii + 
194. $2.75. 

The Secret of Holiness. By Father James, O.F.M.Cap. ‘“‘It is 
important that we should come to recognise . . . the saint that is 
clamouring to be born of our own flesh and blood.’’ The secret is 
attachment to Christ to which the author directs in seven essays. 
Pp. 178. $2.50. 

The Call of All Nations. By St. Prosper of Aquitaine. Trans- 
lated by P. De Letter, S.J. This book is part of the ‘‘Ancient Chris- 
tian Writers’ series; it is the first work of Christian antiquity 
treating the problem of the salvation of infidels. Pp. 234. $3.25. 


ST. FRANCIS XAVIER UNIVERSITY, Antigonish, N.S. 

Our Union in and with Christ. The Encyclical Mystici Corporis 
Christi arranged and simplified. By Rev. J. H. Gillis and Rev. J. A. 
McMahon. Pp. 53. $.50 in Canada; $.60 in the United States. 
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Parallel Vocations 
it Hlas H. Rieman, S.J. 


PERIODICALS 


E RELIGIOUS know the worth of our vocation. We rank it 
among our greatest blessings. A precious gift in itself, it car- 
ries with it numerous other gifts, such as our prayer and 

Mass, spiritual guidance, our companions, and our apostolic work. 
We are glad we took the step into religion, and we miss no chance to 
draw others to religion too. But perhaps we are not aware that our 
religious vocation can be partly shared even with lay folks. Among 
the most effective ways we have of sharing our vocation is encourag- 
ing and conducting third orders, confra‘ernitigs, sodalities and simi- 
lar organizations. ‘The present article confines itself to the parallel 
vocation as found in the Sodality of Our Lady. 

There is a special reason why the possibilities of such a Sodality 
should be unfolded to religious. It is this: while the director of a 
Sodality must always be a priest, yet in a school or hospital the 
actual handling of a Sodality is often left to Brother Michael or to 
Sister Joan. Also, besides those who are moderators of Sodalities, 
many other religious—-superiors, principals, floor supervisors in hos- 
pitals, teachers, nurses, heads of different activities—can help much. 
They can lend interest and cooperation to insure that the Sodality in 
their institutions be a true Sodality, and lay people bent on some- 
thing more than mediocrity be drawn to its ranks. Many religious 
are, then, in a position to forward good Sodalities. By doing so, 
they can share many of the benefits of a religious vocation with 
those who follow the lay Sodality vocation. 

For membership in the Sodality is also a vocation. Our present 
Holy Father has clearly in his Apostolic Constitution Bis Saeculart 
placed the Sodality in the troops of Catholic Action. And Catholic 
Action—--the words are those of Pius XI—is ‘‘a vocation strictly and 
properly so called.’’ It is not, of course, a religious vocation. Yet 
it is a vocation, a way of life, a call to perfection. The Sodality is 
open only to those who are ready, by God's grace, to adopt the de- 
manding spiritual and apostolic program it involves. 

But why is the Sodality such an apt means for sharing with lay 
people something of our religious vocation? For the simple reason 
that the vocation of a religious and that of a Sodalist are much alike. 
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It is not too much to call them parallel vocations. Only a detailed 
comparison will display how far-reaching this parallelism is. Of 
course, only true Sodalities—those that follow the papal ‘directives 
and the Sodality rules—can produce this parallelism and the result- 
ant rich spiritual harvest. So, in pointing out the resemblances be- 
tween the two vocations, I shall also suggest how a Sodality must 
be conducted in order to secure these benefits. 

What then are some of the parallels between religious and So- 
dality life? First, becoming a Sodalist, like becoming a Franciscan 
or a Sister of Mercy, is a lifetime undertaking. Joining the Sodality 
is not like joining the staff of the school paper or the dramatic club. 
These latter are hobbies; the Sodality is a vocation. A Sodalist agrees 
to follow the Sodality way of life not just at school, but when on 
vacation, when working in a factory or office, when married—in 
short, for life. Pius XII knows that very well: he never says, ‘‘I was 
a Sodalist,’’ but always, ‘‘I am a Sodalist,’’ although he took his act 
of consecration and entered the Sodality 56 years ago. 

More will be said later of the Sodality act of consecration. Here 
it is enough to stress one thing. This consecration, and so the ac- 
ceptance of Sodality obligations that goes with it, is for life. True, 
a temporary act of consecration for a year can be and sometimes is 
made in Junior Sodalities (those in grammar schools), since at that 
age level most of the candidates are seldom mature enough for a life- 
time dedication. But the ordinary act of consecration taken by teen- 
agers and adults is, as clearly indicated in both its forms in the 
Sodality Rules, perpetual. The Sodality vocation, like a religious 
vocation, is perpetual. 

Besides being a lifetime dedication, becoming a Sodalist is also, 
like becoming a religious, a full-time occupation. One must be a 
Sodalist 24 hours a day. Just as being a Christian Brother affects 
not only a man’s Mass and his meal-times, but his work and recrea- 
tion too, so being a Sodalist doesn’t mean only attending meetings, 
saying one’s rosary, and taking part in a clothes-for-Korea drive. 
Being a Sodalist must—and in a Sodality that follows the rules, does 
—affect a boy’s locker-room language, the kind of formal a girl 
wears to a prom, and every other action that fills the day of either of 
them. True, a Sodalist does not, as is generally true of religious, 
have his work assigned by superiors. Yet a Sodalist, just like any 

of us, has to show a good example and be actively apostolic every 
minute of his waking day. Nor is this an impossible ideal, a pipe 
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dream. In Sodalities that follow Pius XII’s stipulations and actually 
require observance of the Sodality rules, this is a normal result, re- 
alized, if not perfectly, at least in large measure. 

The act of consecration to Our Lady which admits one to the 
Sodality parallels very closely the vows of religious orders. Even 
the wording of the act of consecration, in the St. Francis de Sales 
formula, closely resembles the vow formula of some religious. It is 
not a vow, of course, and so does not bind under sin, but it is a 
solemn dedication. And what does the Sodalist promise? Pius XII 
gives us the answer. ‘To apply oneself seriously to sanctity, each in 
his proper state: to dedicate oneself, not in any manner whatsoever 
but with ardor, in the measure and manner compatible with each 
one’s social condition to the salvation and perfection of others: in a 
word, to employ oneself strenuously in the defense of the Church of 
Christ: such is the assignment of the Sodalist, freely, resolutely ac- 
cented in the act of his consecration. . .”’ In short, he says, “‘conse- 
cration to the Mother of God in the Sodality is an entire gift of one- 
self throughout life and for all eternity.’’ It is the solemn acceptance 
of a way of life for all one’s future vears. The act of consecration is 
the cornerstone of the Sodality vocation. even though not absolutely 
required for valid reception. It should be for the incoming Sodalist 
a thing only a little less tremendous than the taking of vows is to a 
religious. This act of consecration is often renewed by earnest So- 
dalists, just as religious often renew their vows, even though they are 
perpetual. 

The Sodality consecration is not specifically directed to vows of 
poverty. chastity, and obedience, as are the vows of religious. Still 
it implies that Sodalists practice these three virtues to a higher degree 
than ordinary Christians. A special obedience to the hierarchy of the 
Church is required by the Sodality’s character as Catholic Action, 
and was referred to by Pius XII as a prominent feature of Sodalities. 
A relative indifference to material goods is obviously necessary for 
the practice of a constant apostolate. Lastly, chastity—according to 
one’s state, which doesn’t necessarily mean celibacy—is naturally the 
ideal of one specially dedicated to Mary. 

The Sodality, too, has its ‘“‘novitiate,’’ called the probation. It is 
required of all candidates before admission. A religious novitiate 
must be a year long, and many orders and congregations require two 
years. How long is the Sodality probation? ‘‘Not less than two 
months’’ is required by Sodality rules, but most effective Sodalities 
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make it six months, and quite a few of them, especially those for 
high school students, a full year. The purpose of the Sodality pro- 
bation is the same as that of a religious novitiate: to acquaint, to test, 
to train. 

It acquaints the aspirant with what the Sodality is and how it 
functions, so that he can better decide whether he wants to make the 
sacrifices involved. It tests the candidate, and tries to find out whether 
he has what it takes to live forever the Sodality way of life. It trains 
him in devotion to Mary, in spiritual exercises and apostolic activi- 
ties, so that if he is accepted, he will already have largely acquired 
the attitudes and habits needed to live and act as a Sodalist should. 
Just like a religious novitiate, the Sodality probation is heavily 
weighted on the spiritual side. It stresses instruction, direction, and 
above all, prayer. 

Like a religious order or congregation, the Sodality has its rules. 
They are not as demanding as the rules of religious, but they do 
clearly aim at a high degree of spirituality. They are all in the pam- 
phlet, Sodality Rules. In his Apostolic Constitution of 1948 Pius 
XII refers to them 25 times. It is clear that in his mind an easy test 
of the calibre of a Sodality is whether it really keeps the rules. Ina 
Sodality as in religious orders the spirit of the rules is always more 
important than the letter, and so Sodality rules which refer only to 
procedure at meetings and such topics should not be applied wood- 
enly. Yet the rules embody the spirit of an organization, and if 
they fall into disregard and disuse, the result will be as disastrous to a 
Sodality as it would be to a religious order. 

In its spiritual practices, and to a smaller extent in its apostolic 
activity, a Sodality closely parallels religious congregations. First, 
let us make a thorough survey of its spiritual exercises, for they are 
the dynamo on which Sodality activities depend. Most of these daily 
duties are contained in Rule 34 of the Sodality. This rule deserves 
to be quoted in full. ‘“‘Sodalists must be very careful to practice those 
exercises of piety which are most necessary for fervor of life. Every 
morning on rising, let them make the acts of faith, hope, and char- 
ity; thank God our Lord for His benefits; offer Him their labors 
with the intention of gaining all the indulgences they can through- 
out that day; and invoke the Blessed Virgin by reciting the Hail 
Mary three times. Let them devote at least a quarter of an hour to 
mental prayer; be present, if they can, at the adorable Sacrifice of the 
Mass; and recite the most Holy Rosary, or some Office of Our Lady. 
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In the evening before retiring, let them carefully examine their con- 
science and make a fervent act of contrition for the sins of their 
whole life and especially for those committed on that day.”’ 

The first item mentioned on the day’s spiritual schedule of a So- 
dalist is the prayers on rising: faith, hope, love, thanksgiving, 
offering of works, three Hail Marys. The aim of these brief vocal 
prayers is of course to start the day right, with and for God. They 
remind us at once of the ‘‘morning prayers,’”’ “‘morning visit,’’ or 
“first visit,”’ of religious. They are a dedication of the day to God. 

Next is mentioned daily mental prayer—‘‘at least a quarter of 
an hour.’”’ All religious institutes have, I believe, a half-hour of 
mental prayer, and some have more. The Sodality rule demanding 
daily mental prayer is as clear and unconditional as the rule of reli- 
gious congregations on this point. The only difference is in the 
length of time. The conclusion ought to be obvious. If a religious 
would not admit to vows a novice who did not regularly perform 
his ‘‘meditation,’’ why should we expect a Sodality to admit candi- 
dates who are not reasonably faithful in fulfilling this clear Sodality 
demand? Again, if novices need instruction in the how-when- 
where-why of mental prayer to enable them to perform it profitably, 
won't Sodalists need the same? A Sodality in which the members 
are faithful to their rule on mental prayer will be a Sodality that 
can move spiritual mountains, even if it has only fifty members or 
even only ten. 

Further, says the rule, Sodalists must attend daily Mass “‘if they 
can."" This practice, too, is modelled on that of religious. How- 
ever, for religious the “‘if they can’’ is generally an unneeded addi- 
tion, since their common life and work assignments are arranged so 
that it is always possible for them to do so. Though daily Mass 
may sometimes be impossible for this or that Sodalist, such cases are 
rare. The trouble is that too often the “‘if they can” of the rule is 
taken to mean, “‘if they choose’ or ‘‘if they do not find it incon- 
venient.”” But the John Carroll University Sodality, and many 
another too, has shown that practically all Sodalists can attend Mass 
seven days a week if they want to. 

Daily Holy Communion, of course, cannot be required of Sodal- 
ists any more than it can of religious. But Sodalists in their Rule 39, 
as all religious somewhere in their rules, are strongly urged to fre- 
quent and even daily Communion. Most Sodalities that observe the 
rules and require daily Mass find that all their members receive Com- 
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munion frequently, and the great majority of them daily. 

Next the Sodality rule requires daily recitation of the rosary, or 
an Office of Our Lady—e.g., the Office of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. On days when the Sodality meets, such an Office, or part of 
it, is sometimes said or sung in common. But in their daily prac- 
tice, most Sodalists prefer the rosary, and this daily duty is often 
performed in an ideal way, with one’s family. In religious orders 
and congregations, the daily rosary also forms, either by rule or by 
custom, part of the spiritual exercises, at least where the Office of Our 
Lady is not required. 

Like most religious orders, the Sodality rules require a daily ex- 
amination of conscience at night. The reason is the same. We all 
know how a daily check on our faults or virtues helps us to make 
our following of Christ a practical thing, a love of deeds and not 
merely of imagination. The particular examen too, which focuses 
our attention on a single virtue or fault, and in which we religious 
find so much value, ought to be offered by us to Sodalists as wéll. 

A Sodalist, like a religious, needs direction in this business of 
striving for perfection. Both need a spiritual director to answer 
problems, instruct, encourage. This is particularly true for the reli- 
gious novice or the Sodality probationer, but it is true also for those 
who have already made their lifetime consecration. Sodalists ought 
to go to confession often, and to get real spiritual direction from a 
regular confessor. Rule 36 of the Sodality is very clear on this mat- 
ter. However, although one’s spiritual director is always a priest, 
still just as a novice-mistress can help her charges greatly in their ori- 
entation to religious life, so for example in a girls’ school, if the So- 
dality moderator is a nun, she can on a more limited scale greatly 
help her incoming Sodalists, or those who are already members, in 
their spiritual life. 

Sodalists must make an annual retreat. Rule 9, which imposes 
this obligation, does not set a specific length of time, but only says, 
‘There shall be a retreat every year for some days...’ This rule 
does, however, strongly advise a closed retreat, not merely an open 
retreat in which the retreatants go home in the afternoons. ‘ Also, it 
clearly expects that the Sodalists not only listen to talks, but perform 
meditations during the retreat. For best results, too, the retreat 
should be for Sodalists only, just as the retreat a nun makes ought 
to be for nuns of her institute only, not for a mixed gathering of 
nuns, priests, and lay people. If such a Sodality retreat is really im- 
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possible, then even during the regular school or college retreat,” 
Sodalists could make some special meditations on their Sodality way 
of life, and assign a special time for examen and for some spiritual 
reading directed to their own spiritual level. For among Sodalists as 
among religious the retreat should be a powerhouse that makes its 
force felt all through the year. It can do this best if it is adapted 
to their Sodality way of life. 

Closely parallel in their spiritual duties and practices, the Sodal- 
ity and religious communities are parallel too, though much less so, 
in their work, their apostolate. This is not true of strict contem- 
plative orders engaging in no outside activity, for while the prayer 
and penance and union with God of such contemplatives have an 
apostolic as well as a personal motive and are in fact a tremendous 
apostolic weapon, yet they cannot be called external activity. But 
with religious communities engaging in external works, the Sodality 
in its apostolate has certain likenesses. If well understood, these simi- 
larities will help us to conceive the Sodality more correctly, and more 
easily share with Sodalists our own apostolic outlook, energy, and 
techniques. 

Apostolic work is, first of all, just as essential to the Sodality as 
to active religious communities, and it is as deeply rooted in per- 
sonal sanctity. A teaching Brother who recites all his prayers me- 
ticulously but who is careless about preparing for his classes is not 
living his religious life fully. Nor does a nursing Sister have a true 
view of her life if she thinks of holiness only as something personal, 
and does not see that her work demands sanctity, and depends on it. 
So too a Sodalist must see Sodality meetings and projects and his 
own day-to-day contacts with his friends as part of his Sodality vo- 
cation. He must clearly grasp, too, that all Sodality action, since its 
aim is to develop in men the grace-life, depends less on clever tech- 
niques than on souls charged with the grace of God. In the So- 
dality as in an active religious community, the spiritual and the 
apostolic do not exist side by side unrelated to each other. The So- 
dality does not have two goals; but a single goal, a spiritual- 
apostolic goal. The two facets of that goal are mutually dependent. 
One cannot exist without the other. 

Also, in the Sodality as in religion, the apostolate is organized. 
Since the work of most Sodalists—study and class, nursing, office 
work, factory work, homemaking—is not, like the work of a reli- 
gious, directly assigned by religious superiors, the activity of the 
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Sodalists is both organized and individual. It may be strictly or- 
ganized, that is, not only planned in a meeting but carried out by a 
group. Such would be a weekly trip by Sodalists to the Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor to help them care for their charges. Sodality action 
may be planned together but carried out individually, as in the con- 
tacting of business firms to have them halt sexy advertising or dis- 
play Christmas cribs. Or it may be completely individual, though 
inspired by Sodality ideals, as when a Sodalist persuades his or her 
non-Catholic roommate to go to Mass sometimes. Since we reli- 
gious, even though our work be assigned, to some extent use these 
various apostolic approaches ourselves, we can and should help So- 
dalists with whom we deal to do the same. 


“Among the primary ends of Sodalities,’’ says Pius XII, ‘‘is to 
be reckoned every kind of apostolate. . .’’. No form of apostolic ac- 
tion, therefore, is closed to the Sodality, and so the activities of a 
Sodality should be geared to local needs. Such adaptation in the 
apostolate is a feature of not a few religious orders and congrega- 
tions. We often see the same order conducting schools on all levels, 
foreign missions, hospitals, and sometimes also parishes. Even if a 
congregation limits its work to education, its schools will not be car- 
bon copies of each other, but will be adapted somewhat to local con- 
ditions. The needs of each milieu are individual, and just as our 
own apostolate as religious is adapted to varying conditions, so we 
can show our Sodalists how to do the same in their action for Christ. 

One thing more. It is almost to be expected of Sodalists that the 
choice of their future occupation be made—due regard being had for 
their personal bent and qualifications—on the basis of its apostolic 
opportunities. One natural result of this is that a vigorous Sodality 
quickly becomes a rich source of vocations to priestly and religious 
life. But there are other implications too. A Fuller-brush salesman 
can be an apostle, of course. But picture how much vaster are the 
apostolic possibilities of a teaching position in a secular university, 
or of helping to unionize the office-workers of America. Certainly 
in a Sodality worthy of the name many of the members will choose 
their life’s work from apostolic motives, if we religious lay open to 
them the potentialities. And we ought to be adept at doing this, 
seeing that many of us chose our own life work on that score. 

Enough has been said to show the far-reaching similarity in 
various ways between the religious life and the way of life of a true 
Sodalist. The Sodality is not, of course, a religious order or con- 
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gregation, not even a Third Order, among other reasons because all 
Sodalities, except for the small minority in Jesuit houses, are under 
episcopal direction. The Sodality has always taken care to make 
this point clear. Yet the Sodality does closely parallel religious or- 
ders in their novitiate and vows and rules, in the spiritual exercises 
they practice, and even in part in their apostolate. ‘These parallels 
are something we religious can well ponder and utilize, for they have 
an important meaning for us. . 

They mean that we cannot expect Sodalities to be the kind of 
Catholic Action forces the Pope wishes them to be unless we demand 
observance of Sodality rules almost as religious are expected to keep 
their rules. “They mean that if we make our Sodalities all that they 
should be, we can to a large degree and in a workable way share even 
with zealous laymen and laywomen, boys and girls, the multiple 
graces and advantages cf our own religious vocation. Many of the 
same tools that we use to advance toward sanctity and to draw others 
to Christ can be used too by our zealous lay people, if we conduct 
Sodalities according to the mind of Pius XII and encourage such lay 
people to membership in those Sodalities. By fostering vigorous So- 
dalities we can share with lay persons something of the ‘‘pearl of 
great price’ that is our religious vocation. For to be a religious and 
to be a Sodalist are parallel vocations. 





Bibles 


William M. Stritch, S.J. 


HE following rare and curious editions of the Bible, mainly 
non-Catholic, are famous either for some eccentricity of their 
translation or for some remarkable feature of their publication. 

The Aitken Bible. The first whole English Bible printed in the 

United States, by Robert Aitken, Philadelphia, in 1782, and at his 
own expense. He lost about $3000.00 on his venture, owing to the 
number of copies imported from England shortly afterwards. The 
title page, six by three and a half inches, bore the coat of arms of the 
State of Pennsylvania, and says the project was approved (but not 
subsidized) and recommended by the U. S. Congress assembled 
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September 12, 1782. This edition of the King James Version, 
known also as the “Bible of the Revolution,’’ is more rare than even 
the Gutenberg Bible, not more than twenty-five copies being known 
to exist. The Library of Congress copy was acquired in 1891 for 
$650.00. 


The Breeches Bible. Although Wyclif in 1380, and Wm. Cax- 
ton in 1483 rendered the word translated “‘aprons’”’ in Gen. 3:7, by 
the word “‘breeches,’’ it remained for the 16th century Geneva Bibles 
to be called “‘Breeches’’ Bible. They were printed in England for 
only forty-one years, yet proved so popular that even today those 
who make no pretense to be Bible collectors like to boast that they 
possess a ‘‘Breeches’’ Bible. The ‘‘Breeches’’ Bible of 1560 was the 
first Bible in English to be divided into verses. The 1594 edition is 
famous for having the date “‘1495’’ on the New Testament title 
page. 

The Bug Bible. An English translation of the Bible printed in 
1551 by John Daye, and so called from the rendering of the verse 
in Ps. 91:5, “Thou shalt not nede to be afrayde for eny bugges by 
nyghte.’’ A copy of this Bible is, or was, until the outbreak of war 
in 1939, in the library of the town of Southampton, England. 

The Carey Bible. To Mathew Carey (1760-1839) of Phila- 
delphia goes the honor of publishing for the first time in the United 
States: 

THE HOLY BIBLE 
Translated from the Latin Vulgate 
Diligently compared with the 

Hebrew,—Greek,—and other editions 
in divers languages, and first published by 
The English College at Doway, anno 1609 
Newly revised and corrected, according to 
The Clementine Edition of the Scriptures 


with annotations for elucidating 
The principal difficulties of Holy Writ 


(Title page of Carey’s Bible, Philadelphia, published Dec. 1, 1790) 


The Caxton Memorial Bible. In 1877, four hundred years after 
the introduction of printing into England, one hundred copies of this 
Bible were printed and bound in twelve hours to celebrate the occa- 
sion. 

The Ears-to-Ear Bible. So named because of a misprint in an 
edition of 1810 in which Matt. 13:13 reads, ‘‘who hath ears to ear 
let him hear.”” Also has ‘‘good works’ for ‘‘dead works,’’ in 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews, 9:14. 
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The Geneva Bible. A translation printed in 1560. It was the 
work of English Protestant refugees living in Geneva, whence its 


name. 


The Great Bible. Being the Bible ‘‘in largest volume.”’ It pos- 
sessed a title page of elaborate design, in which Henry VIII was de- 
picted as handing ‘‘the word of God” to Archbishop Cranmer and 
other clergy on his right hand, and to Cromwell and various lay- 
peers on his left. This Bible is also known as the “Chained Bible,”’ 
due to the fact that six of them were “‘upon divers pillars in (St.) 
Paul’s church, fixed unto the same with chains for all men to read 
in them that would.”” A copy of this Bible, on vellum, is now in 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, England, containing the statement 
at the end that it was “‘fynished in Apryll, anno 1539.” 

The Indian Bible. This is the first Bible printed in what is now 
the U. S. A., by John Eliot, the Apostle to the North American In- 
dians. The first Indian translation of the Bible was in the dialect 
of the Naticks, a Massachusetts tribe of the Algonkins, and was 
made under the auspices of the Corporation for the Propagation of 
the Gospels among the Indians of New England. The New Testa- 
ment appeared first in 1661, and two years after, the entire Bible. 
Some of the Indian words used by Eliot are so extremely long that 
Cotton Mather thought they must have been stretching themselves 
ever since the confusion of the tongues at Babel. A second revised 
edition was printed in 1685, only twelve copies of which are known 
to exist. A copy of the edition of 1663 sold some years ago for 
$2,900.00. 

The Jefferson Bible. This is a compilation made by Thomas 
Jefferson during his first term as president of the U.S.A, and consists 
of passages from the Four Gospels cut out and pasted in a book ac- 
cording to a scheme of his own. Jefferson began the work in 1804. 
In 1895 the federal government purchased this curious book from 
the Jefferson heirs, and the original is now in the National Museum 
in Washington. ‘The Fifty-Seventh Congress (1901-03) issued a 
limited edition of the Jefferson Bible to its members. 

The Leda Bible. An edition published in 1572 and so called 
because the decoration to the initial at the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
a startling and incongruous woodcut of Jupiter visiting Leda in the 
guise of a swan. 

The Gutenberg Bible. In 1930, by special act of Congress, the 
Library of Congress purchased the Vollbehr collection of 3,000 in- 
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cunabula which included one of the three known perfect copies on 
vellum of the Gutenberg Bible. The price paid for the collection 
was $1,500,000. The Bible itself was not priced separately, but 
Dr. Vollbehr paid $250,000 for it, which was increased by interest 
charges and an export tax toa total in excess of $350.000. the 
highest price ever paid for a printed book. The exact date of the 
Bible’s publication is not known, nor can it be definitely asserted 
that it was printed by Johann Gutenberg at Mainz. A copy of this 
Bible in the National Library of Paris contains two manuscript 
dates, August 15, 1456, and August 24, 1456. It is therefore ap- 
parent that the Bible was printed before August, 1456. Bibliogra- 
phers agree that Mainz was the city wherein it was produced. The 
name of Johann Gutenberg, universally acknowledged as the success- 
ful inventor of the process.of printing from movable metal type, ap- 
pears nowhere in the Bible, but we do know from available and con- 
temporary evidence that he was deeply interested in it, and for that 
reason this Bible is commonly referred to as the Gutenberg Bible. 
Printed in a large gothic type, the edition contains 641 printed 
leaves. ‘The two other perfect vellum copies are owned by the Brit- 
ish Museum in London and the National Library in Paris. No one 
knows how many copies of this Bible were originally printed, but 
at least forty-five copies of this Bible, of which twelve are vellum 
copies, are extant today. The beautifully printed and well preserved 
copy in the Library of Congress is appraised at $1,000,000 and is 
known as “‘the choicest book in Christendom.”’ 

The Leeser Bible. Although parts of the Hebrew scriptures had 
been previously translated into English for Jewish use, the first com- 
plete English Old Testament for that purpose was translated by 
Isaac Leeser and published in 1853. Leeser followed the style of the 
King James Version, but made so many changes in the text that his 
work is essentially an independent translation. This monumental 
work held its place in English and American synagogues until it be- 
gan to be replaced by the Jewish version of 1917. 


The Murderers Bible. An edition of 1801 in which the mis- 
print murderers for murmurers makes Jude 16 read ‘“These are mur- 
derers, full of complaints, walking according to their own desires.” 

The Placemakers Bible. An edition of the Geneva Bible, 1562, 


so called from a printer’s error in Matt. 5:9 ‘‘Blessed are the place- 
makers (peacemakers) for they shall be called the children of God.” 


The Printers Bible. An edition of about 1702 which makes Da- 
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vid pathetically complain that “‘printers (princes) have persecuted 
me’ (Ps. 119:161). 

The Rebecca’s Camels Bible. Printed in 1823 in which Gen. 
24:61 tells us that “Rebecca arose, and her camels,”’ instead of ‘‘her 
damsels.”’ 

The Standing-Fishes Bible. Bible printed in 1806 in which 
Ezek. 47:10 reads ‘‘but it shall come to pass that fishes (instead of 
fishers) shall stand upon it.”’ 

The Smith Bible. Julia Evelina Smith (1792-1886) of Glas- 
tonbury, Conn., translated the Bible into English from Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, and has been the only woman to translate the 
Bible in any language. She statted the project when she was 77 
years of age and completed it when 84. Her translation of the Bible 
was published in Hartford, Conn., in 1876, and at her own expense. 

The To-Remain Bible. Bible printed at Cambridge, England, 
in 1805. Gal. 4:29 reads, ‘Persecuted him that was born after the 
spirit to remain, even so it is now.’’ The words ‘‘to remain’’ were 
added in error by the compositor, the editor having answered a 
proof-reader’s query as to the comma after “‘spirit’’ with the penciled 
reply “‘to remain”’ in the margin. 

The Thumb Bible. An edition published in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, in 1693. It measured one inch square and half an inch thick, 
and was called ‘‘Verbum Sempiternum.’”” A Mr. J. W. Bradley, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, has what he believes is the world’s smallest 
Bible. Measuring only 5/8 of an inch square with 500 thin pages. 
It was printed by the Oxford University Press in 1859. 

The Treacle Bible. An edition of the Bible published in 1568, 
and: so called from its rendering of Jer. 8:22, “Is there no treacle 
(instead of ‘‘balm’’) in Gilead?” 

The Unrighteous Bible. An edition printed at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, in 1653, containing the printer’s error, ‘‘know ye not that the 
unrighteous shall inherit (for ‘‘shall not inherit’) the Kingdom of 
God” (I Cor. 6:9). The same edition gave Rom. 6:13 as ‘‘neither 
yield ye your members as instruments of righteous unto sin,’’ in place 
of ‘‘unrighteous.”’ 

The Vinegar Bible. An edition printed at Oxford, England, 
in 1717, in which the chapter heading of Luke 20 is given as ‘“The 
Parable of the Vinegar,’’ instead of the ‘“‘Vineyard.’’ It was printed 
by J. Baskett; because of many other errors it soon came to be styled 
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“‘a basketful of errors.’ Copies of this edition are very rare. Christ 
Church at Shrewsbury, New Jersey, is said to have one of the few 
known copies in existence. 

The Whom/Who Bible. Both versions, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, admit that grammatical blunder which for centuries has 
rasped the nerves of sensitive purists, namely, the question of Our 
Lord, (Matt. 16:13), ““Whom do men say that the Son of man 
is?’’ The revised (1881) American standard version and the Cath- 
olic Confraternity of Christian Doctrine version of 1941 rectify 
that error by making it ““Who.”’ In connection with the American 
standard version of 1881 it may be news to many of our readers to 
learn that the Chicago Tribune published the whole version of the 
New Testament in a single special issue on May 22, 1881. 

The Woman’s Bible. The idea appears to have been born in the 
mind of Elizabeth Cady Stanton. In a stout pamphlet, published 
in New York, 1897, the lady having appointed a tentative commit- 
tee of twenty-three women, instructed each member to purchase a 
Bible and go through it from Genesis to Revelation, marking all the 
passages in which women were mentioned, these passages were then 
to be cut out and pasted in a black book, and correct readings and 
comments thereon written underneath. 
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Unigenitus Dei Filius 
Pope Pius XI 


Apostolic Letter Addressed to the Supreme Heads of 
Religious Orders on the Care of Religious Discipline! 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: The purpose of this important document, in the words of its 
author, Pope Pius XI, is: ‘‘to urge members of religious institutes, both those who 
are already priests and those who are candidates for the priesthood, to the study of 
the sacred learning, the absence of which would prevent them from performing 
with full competence the functions of their vocations.’’ It is printed here at the 
request of a number of our subscribers. Though directed chiefly to religious clerics, 
the content, particularly the sections indicating how sound theological learning can 
deepen the interior life, may also provide other religious with material for fruitful 
meditation. Sub-titles have been inserted. ] 


ELOVED Sons: Health and Apostolic Benediction. 

The only-begotten Son of God, entering the world to re- 

deem mankind, was not content with imparting those spiritual 

precepts the observance of which brings all men to their appointed 

end. He declared also that those who wished to follow His foot- 

steps more closely should embrace and practice the evangelical 
counsels. 

Whoever pledges himself by vow to observe these counsels strips 
himself not only of those encumbrances which retard our progress 
on the road to ordinary sanctity—triches, family cares, or immod- 
erate liberty in the use of material things—but moves so directly and 
unreservedly towards a life of perfection as to seem almost to have 
attained the haven of eternal salvation. 

Wherefore from the earliest Christian era there have never been 
wanting souls who have harkened to the whisper of God and, nobly 
and generously denying themselves all things, have entered the way 
of perfection and indomitably persevered therein. History witnesses 
continuously to the sacred army of men and women who have con- 
secrated and pledged themselves to God in various religious orders 
and congregations which, through the centuries, the Church has 
solemnly approved and ratified. 

Nor do these religious communities bear the same unvarying 
Spiritual character. The life of perfection, though in essence 
unchangeable, manifests itself in a variety of fruitful forms. In 
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separate and distinctive manners, with diversified exertions of charity 
and zeal, do the various orders of religious souls, according to the 
special ways of their institutes, pursue the glory of God and the sal- 
vation of their neighbor. 

From this wide diversity of religious orders, as from trees of 
manifold species in God’s spiritual garden, springs a glorious variety 
of spiritual fruit unto the salvation of men. Such striking complex- 
ity of form with basic unity of design, such identity of aim with 
precise distinction of spheres, presents a spectacle of impressive and 
monumental beauty. 

It is a dispensation of Divine Providence that new needs of the 
times should call forth and nourish religious congregations specially 
adapted to the meeting of these fresh exigencies. And so the 
Apostolic See, under whose standard religious orders primarily serve, 
mindful of the blessings which at all times they have conferred upon 
the Church and upon civil society, has ever cherished these holy 
institutes with peculiar solicitude and affection. 

The supreme pontiff has always reserved to himself the approving 
and confirming their constitutions and statutes; he has in times of 
crisis tirelessly defended them from their adversaries; and, when 
occasion so demanded, he has not been slow in recalling them to 
their pristine observance and to their original reverence for the glori- 
ous ideals of their respective rules. 

This great concern of the Church that religious men should be 
pre-eminent in adherence to the holy laws of their order and that 
they should constantly increase in perfection, is manifested by the 
solemn decrees and exhortations of the Council of Trent. “‘Let all 
regulars, both men and women, mold and regulate their lives in 
keeping with the rule they profess; particularly let them faithfully 
observe whatever pertains to the perfection of their profession, the 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and any others which may 
be peculiar to their particular institute or have bearing on the ob- 
servance of common life, both in food and in clothing.’’? 

The Code of Canon Law, in its preface to the section on regula- 
tions for religious men and women, briefly describes and defines the 
religious life as being a ‘‘stable mode of living in common by which 
the faithful undertake, besides the ordinary precepts of the faith, the 
evangelical counsels through the instrumentality of the vows of 
obedience, chastity, and poverty . . . and thus proceed in the way of 
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evangelical perfection.’’ This religious state, declares the Code dis- 
tinctly, is to be “‘esteemed highly by all.’’ 

The extent indeed of Our confidence in the virtue of religious 
men, and in their helpful co-operation, We have already demon- 
strated in Our encyclical letter Ubi Arcano, affectionately addressed 
to the bishops of the Catholic world. We said therein, that for more 
than one reason we relied greatly on the regular clergy actually to 
apply the remedies We had proposed to meet the many evils under 
which human society was laboring. 

Further, in Our former letter on the supervision of clerical 
studies, addressed to the Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
for Studies in Seminaries and Universities, in the identical embrace 
of Our purpose and in Our deep solicitude to provide for the 
training of clerics called to the sacred ministry, We included equally 
as well members of religious orders, since what we therein observed 
and decreed affected them in great measure too, at least such as are 
destined for the priesthood. 

Nevertheless, We are urged, dearly beloved sons, by Our loving 
and vigilant concern for your good, to address you by special letter 
and to present certain admonitions to you which if your spiritual 
sons will but observe in their conduct and intercourse, their pro- 
cedure and the whole tenor of their lives will undoubtedly be such 
as is imperatively demanded of them by the truly unique and sub- 
lime vocation, really divine, which is theirs. 


Reverence for Founder 

First of all, We exhort religious men to regard the founder of 
their order as the supreme example to be followed. The religious 
who so regards the father and lawgiver of his institute, will more 
certainly and more abundantly participate in the divine grace deriving 
from a religious vocation. 

It is abundantly clear that those men of pre-eminent sanctity, 
when they established their religious congregations, obeyed a divine 
impulse. As long, therefore, as the son reproduces in his life the 
special mode of sanctity conceived by the father as the distinctive 
mark of the congregation, the son will not be recreant to the obliga- 
tion assumed when he entered religion. 

Wherefore let religious men, as devoted sons, direct their thought 
and care to defend the honor of their founder and father, both by 
obedience to his prescriptions and admonitions, and by imbuing 
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themselves with his spirit. Nor will they fall from their estate as 
long as they walk in the footsteps of their founders: “‘And their 
children for their sakes remain forever.’"* Would that religious 
would so loyally adhere to the rules of their institute and so retain 
the manner of life established, that they would show themselves 
every day more worthy of the religious state. Such fidelity cannot 
fail to win for the manifold ministries which they exercise at all 
times the powerful support of heavenly graces. 

In all our activities let us seek only the kingdom of God and His 
justice; and this should be the sole objective in those works which, 
beloved sons, are wont to occupy the efforts of most of your spir- 
itual subjects: sacred iaissions, and the education of youth. As for 
the apostolate, let them take care that in their foreign missions, as 
My predecessor wisely admonishes,5 they do not employ the Gospel 
to further the interests of their country or to increase its power. Let 
them rather look only to the eternal salvation of the infidels, while 
at the same time elevating their material standards of living to the 
extent that this may forward their progress to eternal happiness. 


Those religious whose duty it is rightly to instruct and educate 
youth must be especially careful lest, too much preoccupied with 
training their students to excellence in fine arts, they so neglect the 
religious development of their minds and hearts that their students 
enter the world well-instructed indeed in letters, but totally ignorant 
of sacred science. Whoever lacks this is deprived of the most precious 
and most beautiful of all adornments and lives in the greatest empti- 
ness of soul: ‘‘All men are vain, in whom there is not the knowledge 
of God.’ The Seraphic Doctor speaks appositely in this regard: 
“This is the fruit of learning, that faith should be builtsup in all 
men, that God should be honored, morals elevated, and those conso- 
lations derived which spring from the union of the beloved with her 
divine Spouse through supernatural charity.’’” 


I. BENEFITS OF SACRED LEARNING 


Since it is of the highest importance that this knowledge of sacred 
science should be held in the greatest esteem and deeply imbibed by 
the ministers of the Church, the chief concern of this Our exhorta- 
tion is to urge members of religious institutes, both those who are 


4Ecclesiasticus 44:13 
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already priests and those who are candidates for the priesthood, to 
the study of the sacred learning, the absence of which would pre- 
vent them from performing with full competence the functions of 
their vocation. For those who have consecrated themselves to God 
the one, or certainly the chief, obligation is that of prayer and the 
contemplation or meditation on divine things. How can they rightly 
fulfill this solemn duty without a profound and intimate compre- 
hension of the doctrine of faith? The necessity of such study We 
urge on those particularly who devote their lives to divine contem- 
plation in the cloister. Such souls err indeed if they believe that after 
having previously neglected or later discontinued their theological 
studies, they can, though deprived of that copious knowledge of God 
and the mysteries of faith which is derived from the sacred sciences, 
readily move in a high spiritual plane and be lifted up and borne 
aloft to interior union with God. 


Help in Apostolate 


As to those who are engaged in teaching or preaching or in the 
cleansing of souls in the sacrament of penance, or are sent on sacred 
missions or pursue their ministry in daily familiar intercourse with 
people, shall not the vigor and efficacy of these manifold activities 
be in exact proportion to the high degree of erudition with which 
they are perfected and adorned? 

The Holy Spirit, too, the Paraclete, by the lips of His prophet, 
has proclaimed the priest's need of a comprehensive and intimate 
knowledge of sacred science: ‘““The lips of the priest shall keep 
knowledge.’’8 How can solid theological learning be lacking in the 
legate of the Lord of wisdom,’ that legate who is minister and doctor 
of the New Testament, salt of the earth,!? and light of the world," 
the legate by whose tongue the Christian people receive the words of 
eternal life? 

Let those tremble for themselves, therefore, who approach the 
sacred ministry with minds ill-equipped with holy learning. Not 
unscathed shall they stand in their lack of preparation before the 
Lord, who has spoken the awful threat: ‘Because thou hast rejected 
knowledge, I will reject thee, that thou shalt not do the office of 
priesthood to Me.’’!2 Moreover, if ever in the past it behooved the 
“§Malachias 2:7 
9] Kings 2:3 
10Matthew 5:13 
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priest to be adorned with learning, much more so is that quality 
required of him in these present times when in all spheres of human 
activity learning and science are valued at such high price and are so 
closely bound therewith that men, even those who are less wise— 
as is almost always the case—boast that whatever they do, they do 
in the name of science. 

So, let us strive with intense earnestness that the Catholic faith be 
sustained by the support and protection of human learning of every 
kind. In the light which this learning casts the beauty of revealed 
truth will be unfolded before the eyes of all and the falsity of the 
captious charges which pseudo-science is wont to heap up against the 
dogmas of faith will be exposed as occasion may require. 

For, as Tertullian has so beautifully written: our faith “‘anxious- 
ly desires one thing only, that she be not condemned unheard.’’8 In 
the same connection, let us not forget the words of Jerome: ‘‘Piety 
without culture profits itself alone, and, however much by personal 
merit it builds up Christ’s church, it yet equally harms her by silence 
in the face of her adversaries .. . . It is the priest’s duty to answer 
whenever the law is called in question.’’!4 

And so the priest, both secular and regular, must propagate 
Catholic doctrine as widely as possible, and illuminate and defend it. 
This doctrine of the Church not only contains all that is needed to 
refute and disprove any objections which may be urged against it, 
but, provided it be clearly explained, cannot fail to draw souls to 
itself, if only they be free from prejudice. This truth was not missed 
by the great doctors of the so-called Middle Ages. Led by Thomas 
Aquinas and Bonaventure they exerted themselves to drink as deeply 
as possible of the waters of divine wisdom and to communicate their 
knowledge to others. 


Help for Interior Life 


There is, beloved sons, the further advantage that the very effort 
of mind and talent and powers which your members will expend in 
the pursuit of these studies will effect that they will imbibe the reli- 
gious spirit more deeply and will fittingly sustain the honor and 
dignity of the exalted state of life which they have embraced. For 
he who enters upon the study of theology addresses himself to a 
weighty task indeed, and one involving intense labor and heavy in- 
convenience. It is a task admitting no slothfulness or laziness, which 


13Apol., I 
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is the mother and mistress of many evils.5 But the earnest student, 
applying himself wholeheartedly to this truly hard intellectual labor 
acquires the habit not only of circumspection in judgment and delib- 
eration in act, but represses also and dominates more easily his pas- 
sions which, if allowed loose rein, grow steadily worse and hurry the 
soul to the abyss of all vices. In this regard Jerome writes: ‘‘Love 
the science of Holy Scripture and you will not love the vices of the 
flesh.""'"© And again: ‘‘The knowledge of the Scriptures begets 
virgins. ’’!7 

But the religious man should be urged to these studies by a fur- 
ther motive—the realization of the gravity of the obligation, arising 
from his very vocation, of achieving a perfect degree of virtue. . It is 
clearly impossible for anyone to progress efficaciously toward perfec- 
tion and to reach it safely without practicing the interior life. But 
can this interior life be developed and strengthened by any more 
effective means than the study of things divine? 

Persistent and daily meditation on those marvelous gifts of nature 
and of grace and on individual men will consecrate one’s thoughts 
and feelings and lift them up to heavenly things; nay more, it fills 
men with the spirit of faith and unites them in closest intimacy with 
God. For, who reproduces in himself more perfectly the image of 
Christ Jesus than he who assimilates to his very flesh and blood the 
dogmatic and moral truths of divine revelation? 

Most wisely, then, did the founders of religious orders, fol- 
lowing the lead of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, commend 
with more than ordinary earnestness to their sons the study of the 
sacred sciences. It has, besides, been proved by experience, beloved 
sons, that those of your religious who most devotedly have applied 
their intellects to the study of the teachings of the faith, have as a 
rule been all the more successful in achieving a higher and more com- 
prehensive degree of sanctity; while on the contrary, those who have 
neglected this sacred duty have often lapsed into tepidity and have 
sunk not infrequently into a condition of spiritual deterioration in- 
volving even the violation of their vows. Wherefore, let all religious 
remember the words of Richard of St. Victor: ‘“Would that each of 
us would immerse himself in these studies all the day long until the 
sun set, until the love of vain things gradually grow weak, until the 
heat of concupiscence be extinguished and the wisdom of carnal pru- 


SEcclesiasticus 33:29 
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dence grow cold.’’'8 We exhort religious men also to make their own 
the prayer of St. Augustine: ‘““May Thy Scriptures be my chaste 
delight; may I not err in them, nor deceive because of them.’’!9 


II. DIRECTIVES FOR TRAINING OF CLERICS 


Since, then, the constant and attentive pursuit of sacred doctrine 
brings such rich emoluments to religious men, it is clear, beloved 
sons, how weighty is your obligation to provide for your subjects 
every opportunity for theological study and for continued contact 
with theological science at every subsequent stage of their religious 
life. We must realize, moreover, how much future candidates for 
religion are benefited by a proper formation and training of their 
mind and will from their earliest years. In the first place, in these 
corrupt times Christian education is sadly neglected in the home and 
the young, exposed to widely prevalent snares of evil, are deprived of 
that solid religious instruction which alone has power to mold char- 
acter in conformity with the divine commandments or even with a 
humanly decent mode of life. It follows, therefore, that you can 
take no more advantageous measure in this regard than the establish- 
ment of preparatory seminaries and colleges for young men who give 
some indication of possessing a religious vocation. We observe with 
deep satisfaction that in a goodly number of places such institutions 
are in fact being founded. In this matter, however, you are to take 
to heart the admonition addressed by Our predecessor, Pius X, of 
holy memory, to the superiors of the Dominican Order. The Pontiff 
warned against admitting too readily or in too great numbers youths 
whose aspirations after that holy manner of life are not certainly in- 
spired from on high.”” After having given long and prudent consid- 
eration therefore to the selection of young men as candidates for the 
religious life, you will take great care that, along with instruction in 
piety suited to their years, those lower subjects be taught them which 
are usually taught in the gymnasia,*! so that they do not enter the 
novitiate before they have finished the humanities, unless indeed a 
sufficiently sound reason advises otherwise in a particular instance. 


It is an obligation not only of charity but even of justice that 
you should display the utmost assiduity and diligence in this matter 
of the education of your young candidates. If by reason of the small 
18De diff. saccif. Abr. et Mariae, I 
Cont. b. sc: 255n.- 3 


20Epist. Cum Primum, ad Mag. Gen. O.P., August 4, 1913 
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number of members in an institute, or for other reasons, a province 
has insufficient facilities for imparting this education prescribed by 
canon law, let the young men be sent to another province or to 
another seat of learning where they can be properly taught according 
to the directions of canon 587. 


Preparatory Schools 


In the lower schools, however, let the injunction of canon 1364 
be religiously followed: ‘“The most honored place in the curriculum 
is to be awarded to religious instruction, diligently imparted in a 
manner suitable to the ability and age of each one.”’ For this instruc- 
tion, furthermore, only those books are to be used which are approved 
by the ordinary. It is to be remarked incidentally that even students 
of scholastic philosophy should not omit this study of Christian doc- 
trine. They will most profitably use that golden book, the Roman 
Catechism, a work in which one is at a loss which to admire more, 
the wealth of sound doctrine or the elegance of the Latin style. If 
your clerics, from their earliest youth, accustom themselves to draw 
their knowledge of sacred truth from that fount, they will not only 
come to theology better prepared, but also, from familiarity with 
that excellent book they will learn how to teach the people wisely 
and to combat with skill the lies which are wont to be chattered 
against revealed truth. 

Those injunctions which, in Our Apostolic Letter Officiorum 
Omnium, We addressed to the diligent attention of the Catholic 
bishops concerning study of the Latin tongue, We urge and command 
you also, beloved sons, to observe in your literary schools; for to you 
also pertains that law of the Code which, concerning students pre- 
paring for holy orders, says: ‘‘Let them be carefully taught languages, 
particularly Latin and their native tongue.’ The high importance 
of an accurate knowledge of Latin in your young religious is sug- 
gested by a multitude of reasons. Not only does the Church employ 
that language as a servant and bond of unity; but we also read the 
Bible in Latin, we chant and offer the Holy Sacrifice in Latin, and 
we perform in that tongue nearly all the sacred rites. The Roman 
Pontiff, besides, addresses and teaches the Catholic world in Latin, 
and the Roman Curia employs no other tongue in transacting its 
business and in formulating decrees which apply to all the faithful. 
He who is not well versed in Latin is much embarrassed in his ap- 
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proach to those rich volumes of the Church’s Fathers and Doctors, 
many of whom used no other medium of expression in explaining 
and defending Christian doctrine. Let it then be your earnest aim 
that your clerics, destined for the future ministry of the Church, 
shall attain a real mastery of and a very practical familiarity with 
that language. 


Novtttates 


Their preparatory studies concluded, the students and all candi- 
dates, whose determination to consecrate themselves to God has been 
proved and whose good character, more than mediocre mental gifts, 
spirit of piety, and integrity of morals have been established to the 
satisfaction of their directors, may be admitted to the novitiate. In 
the novitiate, as in a sort of training ground, they shall learn by 
actual practice the principles and virtues of the religious life. 

How important it is that the souls of the candidates should be 
most carefully trained during this period of novitiate may be learned 
not only from the testimony of masters of the religious life, but 
most of all from experience. This latter teaches that no one reaches 
and maintains himself in a state of religious perfection unless he has 
first laid in his soul the foundations of all the virtues. Wherefore 
let the novices, eschewing all profane studies and other attractions, 
concentrate entirely, under the guidance of their directors, on the 
exercises of the interior life and the acquisition of virtues, those par- 
ticularly which are most intimately connected and associated with 
the vows of religion—poverty, obedience, and chastity. 

Extremely helpful to this end will be the reading and considera- 
tion of the writings of St. Bernard, of the Seraphic Doctor Bona- 
venture, and of Alphonsus Rodriguez, as well as of those spiritual 
masters who are the special ornaments of each particular institute. 
Time has not only failed to dim or lessen the force and efficacy of 
these teachers, but has even heightened their value in this our day. 
Nor should the novice ever forget that such as he is in the novitiate, 
so shall he be during the rest of his life; and after a tepid or misspent 
noviceship the possibility of supplying for what has been missed in 
the novitiate by a renovation of spirit is usually a forlorn and base- 
less hope. 


Philosophy and Theology 


Thereupon you should see to it, beloved sons, that your subjects, 
after completing their noviceship, be assigned to houses distinguished 
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for observance of your holy rules. These houses should offer also 
facilities for the most profitable and exact course of philosophy and 
theology, made in accordance with definite and ordered procedure. 
Definite and ordered procedure, We said: that is, not only should 
there be no promotion to a higher grade without sufficient evidence 
of proficiency in the lower, but there must not even be any curtail- 
ment or omission of any part of a course, nor any abbreviation of 
the time to be devoted to a branch of study, as prescribed by the 
Code. 

Unwise, therefore—to speak conservatively—are those superiors 
who, pressed perhaps by time and necessity and desirous of availing 
themselves of their subjects’ ministries as soon as possible, wish their 
subjects to receive their training for the priesthood by a sort of 
accelerated method. Has not experience proved that those who have 
made their studies hurriedly and without thoroughness can scarcely 
ever, if at all, remedy this defect in their training, and that whatever 
little advantage may at times have been gained from this advanced 
reception of orders eventually fades away and vanishes, since these 
religious must of necessity be less apt for the ministry? Take care, 
moreover, lest your young religious, while studying philosophy and 
theology, should grow cold in their struggle for virtue. On the con- 
trary they should continue to avail themselves of the services of the 
most learned masters of the spiritual life, so that finally, as behooves 
religious men, they shall display in themselves solid learning joined 
to holiness of life. 

And here We charge you with special earnestness to exercise care 
in selecting eminently suitable instructors in the higher studies, mas- 
ters whose life will be worthy models for the imitation of all. Their 
proficiency, too, must be pre-eminent in that subject which it is their 
office to teach. And so, no one should act either as professor or 
instructor unless he has completed with merit the course of philos- 
ophy, theology, and allied branches, and has proved his possession 
of sufficient equipment and skill as a teacher. 

We call your attention, furthermore, to this injunction of the 
Code of Canon Law: ‘‘Provision must be made that there be separate 
masters for at least the following subjects: Sacred Scripture, dogmatic 
theology, moral theology, and ecclesiastical history.’’% These mas- 
ters should spare no effort to transform their students into holy and 
tireless apostles of Christ, equipped with those ornaments of learning 
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and prudence by which they will be able not only to instruct the 
simple and ignorant, but also to refute those puffed up by what is 
fallaciously called science. They will be able likewise to preserve all 
from the contagion of error which, because it usually is presented so 
speciously and cunningly, is calculated to beget and inflict greater 
damage on souls. 

But if happily, by God’s grace, your subjects proceed with gen- 
erous spirit in the straight paths of Christian learning and become 
greatly proficient therein, the labor which you bestow, beloved sons, 
on this so salutary task will reward and rejoice you with a most 
abundant fruit beyond your fondest expectations. 

Further, We exhort you to regard as holy and inviolable those 
words which, in accord with the spirit of canon law, We wrote in 
Our apostolic letter on seminaries and the studies of clerics. Therein 
We urged that, in teaching the precepts of philosophy and theology, 
masters should follow faithfully the scholastic method according to 
the principles and doctrines of Aquinas. For who can deny that the 
scholastic discipline and the angelic wisdom of St. Thomas—that 
discipline and method praised so repeatedly and enthusiastically by 
Our predecessors—have a native efficacy both for the illustration of 
divine truth and for the marvelous refutation of the errors of every 
age? 

In the words of Our predecessor of immortal memory, Leo XIII, 
the Angelic Doctor ‘‘so abundantly rich in divine and human science, 
so comparable to the very sun, . . . has by his sole efforts brought it 
about that all the errors of past ages have been refuted by one man, 
and invincible arms have been supplied for the defeat of those errors 
which will arise in endless succession through the ages.’’4 Most 
appositely continues the same Pontiff: ‘‘Let those who wish to be 
truly philosophers—and such must be the especial desire of religious 
men—let those lay the first principles and foundations of their doc- 
trine in Thomas Aquinas.’ 

How much it behooves your spiritual sons to hew close to the 
general line of scholastic doctrine is abundantly evident. Perceiving 
the intimate relationship existing between philosophy and revelation, 
the Scholastics developed and synthesized that wonderful mutual 
concordance, in such wise that philosophy and revelation afford each 
other light and the maximum of support. Nor can these two sci- 
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ences contradict each other, as some madly assert, for both derive 
from God, the supreme and eternal truth; and while philosophy 
manifests the findings of reason, revelation displays the firm data of 
faith. Indeed the two sciences are so mutually in harmony that each 
completes the other. Hence it follows that from an ignorant and 
untrained philosopher a learned theologian can never be educed; and, 
contrariwise, he who is ignorant of divine truth can never be a per- 
fect philosopher. 

In this regard St. Thomas says truly: ‘‘From the principles of 
faith new knowledge is derived for the faithful, as from the prin- 
ciples of natural reason new knowledge is derived for all; hence 
theology is a science.’’ In other words, just as from reason, which is 
a participation in divine wisdom, philosophy derives the basic prin- 
ciples of natural cognition, and declares and explains them, so from 
the light of supernatural revelation, which by its splendor illumines 
and completes the intellect, theology borrows, develops, and explains 
the truths of faith. These two sciences are two rays from the same 
sun, two rivers from the same source, two edifices resting on the same 
foundation. 

Of high dignity indeed is human science, provided it submits 
obediently to the truths of faith. If these truths are disregarded, 
human science must inevitably and inexorably fall into numberless 
errors and deceits. But if, beloved sons, your subjects command the 
sum of human knowledge which they have heaped up for themselves 
to act as handmaid and servant to that science which is divine; and 
if, besides, they glow with an ardent love and desire for revealed 
truth, they will be true men of God and will be universally regarded 
as such; and by word aad example, they will do much for the people 
of God. For, ‘‘all Scripture is inspired by God’’—or as the Angelic 
Doctor explains this passage, sacred doctrine is perceived by the light 
of divine revelation—‘‘and useful for teaching, for reproving, for 
correcting, for instructing in justice; that the man of God may be 
perfect, equipped for every good work.’’* 


Spirit of Faith 
But in the case of young religious, the first requirement is that 
their spirit of faith should be nourished to vigor. Otherwise they 
shall to no avail engage themselves in this boundless field of divine 
and human knowledge; for, if the spirit of faith is weak, the stu- 
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dent, like one blind, cannot penetrate into the profundities of super- 
natural truths. Nor is it of less importance that the religious should 
approach his studies with a pure intention. ‘“There are some who 
wish to learn,’’ warns St. Bernard, “‘solely in order to learn; and this 
is base curiosity . . . . There are others who wish to learn in order to 
sell their knowledge, perhaps for money, perhaps for honors; and 
this is base traffic. But there are also those who wish to learn: in 
order that they themselves may be builded, and this is prudence.’’” 

In their above-mentioned studies, therefore, your young religious 
should propose to themselves this one aim: that they please God and 
win for themselves and for their neighbor the‘greatest possible spir- 
itual emoluments. And in science disjoined from virtue there is more 
of offense and danger than of true utility—for those who become 
proud by reason of their learning lose the gift of faith and blindly 
plunge headlong to their souls’ destruction—your sons must with all 
assiduity cultivate the virtue of humility, necessary for all indeed, 
but especially to be striven after by students; and they must plant it 
firmly in their hearts, mindful as they are that God alone is sub- 
stantial wisdom and whatever man possesses, no matter how pro- 
found, is as nothing compared with the vast sum of learning of 
which he is ignorant. 

Beautifully to the point speaks St. Augustine: “‘ ‘Knowledge,’ 
says the Apostle, ‘puffeth up.’ What then? Should you flee know!l- 
edge and choose to know nothing rather than to be puffed up? 
Why should I address you if it is better to be ignorant than learned? 
Love knowledge, but prefer charity. Knowledge, if it be alone, 
puffeth up. But because charity buildeth up, it permits not knowl- 
edge to be puffed up. Knowledge puffeth up therefore where charity 
does not build up; where charity builds up, knowledge is made 
safe.’’28 

Your sons, therefore, if indeed they pursue their studies with 
that spirit of charity and devotion from which all other virtues have 
their origin and being, would be like a medicinal fragrance warding 
off the fear of corruption; and by their gifts of doctrine will 
certainly become all the more pleasing in God's sight and all the more 
useful to His Church. 


see 


III. DIRECTIVES FOR LAY RELIGIOUS 
It now remains for us to turn our thoughts to those religious 
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who, though not called to the dignity of the priesthood, have pro- 
nounced the same vows of religion as the priests, and are not less 
obliged to God and bound by the duty of acquiring perfection. That 
they also, though unversed in letters or the higher mental disciplines, 
may achieve the loftiest grades of sanctity is evident from the fact 
that many of them indeed have won by reason of the eminent holi- 
ness of their lives the loud and constant praise of the Catholic world, 
or have even been inscribed by the authority of the Roman Pontiffs 
in the number of the saints, to be regarded and invoked as patrons 
and intercessors before God. 

These converst, or lay religious, who, because of their special 
status are free from those dangers which not infrequently face the 
priest by reason of the very dignity of his office, enjoy substantially 
the same spiritual privileges and aids which religious institutes with 
maternal providence commonly share indiscriminately with their 
children. It is just, then, that the lay religious should value highly 
the gift of their vocation, and return thanks to God for the gift, often 
renewing the determination which they made on the day of their 
profession, that they would live according to the spirit of their reli- 
gious rule to their last breath of life. 


And here, beloved sons, We cannot refrain from reminding you 
how weighty is your obligation to see to it that the lay religious, both 
during the time of their probation and during the remainder of their 
life, are adequately supplied with those spiritual helps which they so 
much need to make progress and to persevere. They are perhaps all the 
more in need of these aids by reason of their humble condition and 
humble ministries. 

Wherefore, superiors, in selecting the dwelling places and duties 
of the lay religious, should take careful account of the character of 
each and the possible weaknesses of each; and if sometimes these spir- 
itual sons should show a decrease of ardor in the performance of their 
obligations as religious, no paternal solicitude and effort should be 
spared in recalling them gently but firmly to holiness of life. 

And particularly should superiors make it their constant concern 
either themselves to instruct the lay religious in the eternal and fun- 
damental truths of the faith, or to commit this duty of instruction to 
competent priests. The knowledge and frequent meditation on these 
truths will be a powerful spur to the virtue of all, whether those 
whose work is confined to the cloister or those who live in the world. 

The above admonitions We wish to extend also to all congrega- 
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tions of lay religious. For the members of these congregations there 
is indeed required a fuller knowledge of Christian doctrine and an 
erudition beyond mediocrity, since they are frequently engaged, 
according to their institute, in the instruction of boys and young 
men. 

Such are the thoughts, beloved sons, which We desired from a 
heart filled with paternal love to address to you concerning the direc- 
tion of your curricula of study, as well as concerning some other 
matters of scarcely less importance. These thoughts and injunctions, 
We feel sure, you will follow with alacrity and devotion, both be- 
cause of your affection towards Us and because of your zeal for the 
advancement of your respective institutes. May Our words be fixed 
deep in the hearts of your novices and scholastics, and bring, by the 
intercession of your founders and fathers, an abundance of blessings 
and benefits. In conclusion, as an augury of grace and an evidence 
of Our paternal love toward yourselves, beloved sons, and all the 
religious committed to your charge, We bestow upon each and all of 
you, with the deepest affection, Our Apostolic Benediction. 

Given at Rome, in St. Peter’s, the nineteenth day of March, on 
the Feast of St. Joseph, spouse of the Virgin Mary Mother of God, 
in the year 1924, the third of of Our pontificate. 

Pius PP.XI 





BOOKS FOR PRIESTS 


Two recent books of help for priests are THE PEOPLE’S PRIEST, by John C. 
Heenan, and PRIESTLY BEATITUDES, by Max Kassiepe, O.M.I., translated by A. 
Simon, O.M.I. Both authors, the former who is now Bishop of Leeds in England, 
and the latter, an experienced German missionary, chaplain, and superior, know 
what they are talking about. The People’s Priest, written for diocesan priests by 
one of them, is full of practical, common sense pastoral guidance that is inspired 
throughout by an enlightened appreciation of the beautiful relationship that exists 
between the good priest and his people. (New York: Sheed % Ward, 1952, 
Pp. xi + 243. $2.75.) 

Priestly Beatitudes contains twenty-two sermons for a priest's retreat. In general, 
the talks follow the usual development according to The Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius with the merit of a constant advertence and application to a priest’s 
life. The ring of authenticity is unmistakable. (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 
1952. Pp. v + 393. $5.00.) 





FOR ORGANISTS AND CHOIRMASTERS 


Father Winfrid Herbst, $.D.S., has helpfully gathered together in a convenient 
booklet answers to many questions that often confront church musicians. This 
pamphlet, Information for Organists and Choirmasters, can be obtained from the 
Salvatorian Fathers, St. Nazianz, Wisconsin. 
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Letter to a Master of Novices 
L. Ganganelli 


[EDITOR’S NOTE. This letter is said to have been written by Fra Lorenzo Ganga- 
nelli, who later became Pope Clement XIV, to a Jesuit in England who had been a 
former student. We cannot guarantee the authorship, but the content of the letter 
is of value to every one. ] 


Reverend Father, 

The office that you discharge requires as much gentleness as firm- 
ness. You must bear in mind that although a religious should be 
circumspect in his demeanor, yet you cannot expect the same gravity 
from a young man as from his elders. The special gift of a novice 
master consists in being able to recognize the source from which his 
novices’ shortcomings proceed, in order to humble them if they are 
due to pride, to stimulate them if they arise from indolence, to mor- 
tify them if they proceed from sensuality, to check them if they 
spring from impatience. You must see that your young men are 
always occupied. Besides fixing their minds and restraining their 
imaginations, employment brings out their talents. In the case of 
some, these develop slowly, but with a little patience and insight it 
is not hard to tell whether the cloud will be pierced at length by the 
sunbeams or is doomed to remain dark forever. 

If you suffer yourself to be carried away by a zeal that is wanting 
in sweetness, you may someday or other dismiss those who would 
have been the glory of your order. They who have most ability are 
often those who have the most impulsive dispositions, and if one is 
not sufficiently master of himself, it may happen that certain little 
sallies of humor, which are nothing more than mere bits of levity, 
will ruin a young man forever, by causing him to be excluded from 
a state of life where he would have rendered important services to 
the Church. 

Take special care not to observe the same method of direction 
for all. One may need a sharp rebuke, for another a mere glance is 
enough. Let your silence itself speak, and you will seldom be obliged 
to give a reprimand. The young almost always imagine that it is 
through ill-humor or the desire to scold that they are constantly 
receiving admonitions, and often they are not mistaken. 

Watch carefully, but without allowing it to be perceived. To 
betray an appearance of mistrust fosters a spirit of deceit and un- 
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truthfulness. A tone of friendship soothes a novice’s feelings, whilst 
an air of severity wounds and irritates him. Scarcely ever allow a 
fault to pass unpunished when it goes directly against the religious 
spirit, and give particular heed to whatever offends against morality. 
Purity belongs to all Christians, but it is required of priests and reli- 
gious above all. You must make a distinction between a fault com- 
mitted on the spur of the moment and a habitual defect. 

Remember that true virtue is not harsh and that a smiling 
countenance inspires confidence. A cold and severe exterior almost 
always repels, because it bears the appearance of pride. 

Do not push perfection too far, for men are not angels, and you 
must be wise within the measure of discretion. Otherwise the young 
will conceive an aversion for you and will weary of piety itself. It 
is not the repetition of precepts which makes novices improve. One 
might preach all day long without accomplishing anything if prin- 
ciples are not inculcated. When the mind is convinced by reasoning 
that there necessarily exists a God, and hence a religion, and that the 
only true one is that which we profess, it does not allow itself to be 
dazzled by sophistry; if sin is committed, it is with the conscious- 
ness of doing wrong. 

Do away with the system of spying, as a public nuisance. It 
accustoms people to play the part of hypocrites and false friends. Do 
not allow yourself to conceive a prejudice against anyone. It is 
through such prejudices that the innocent are every day persecuted, 
whilst the guilty triumph. If something is reported to you about a 
third party, take care to inform yourself of the facts of the case, and 
never condemn anyone without giving him an opportunity to clear 
himself. 

Do not chastise without previous warning, unless there is ques- 
tion of an offense that demands the immediate infliction of suitable 
punishment. Be more indulgent towards secret faults, as they are 
not attended with scandal which is the greater evil. Follow the Gos- 
pel rule in regard to giving charitable admonition to such as go 
astray. (Remember “‘seventy times seven’’ and the father of the 
prodigal.) 

Do not forget that the young must have recreation, and that the 
mind is as a soil, which to yield greater fruit has need of rest. More- 
over, it is advisable that everything should have the appearance of 
being done freely. Obedience becomes: an intolerable yoke unless 
the superior is careful to lighten its burden. 
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Do not place in the hands of your novices any of those apocry- 


’ phal books which St. Paul calls old wives tales—‘‘ineptas autem et 


aniles fabulas devita.’’ Faith is not supported by lying, and religion 
is truth itself. Vary the readings of your young scholars, and for 
fear of exciting or misdirecting their imaginations, do not apply them 
exclusively to the contemplative style of works. Besides, at an age 
so tender the memory must have facts that it can retain. Above all 
preserve peace in the midst of your little flock, by endeavoring to lift 
up the souls entrusted to your care above all the little details of the 
life of the cloister which only too often degenerates into disputes, 
hatred, and jealousy. Teach them to be great in the smallest things, 
and to impart a value to their meanest duties by the manner in which 
they acquit themselves of them. 

Smother ambition; stir up emulation. Otherwise you will train 
up proud men or boors. Instill into your novices an esprit de corps, 
but without anything excessive. If one is not attached to the insti- 
tute to which he belongs, he gradually grows weary of his state; if 
one is so excessively, he thinks his order necessary, despises all other 
religious communities, and goes so far as to canonize certain abuses 
to which he has become attached through routine or prejudice. 

Show yourself always even tempered. There is nothing more 
ridiculous than a man who is unlike himself. The young have a 
keen eye for deciphering a superior’s character. They are rarely mis- 
taken in the case of one who is odd or whimsical. It throws them 
out in their calculations and wins their esteem when they see a supe- 
rior who pursues always the same even tenor, showing firmness on 
all occasions but without any sign of ill-temper. 

Avoid familiarity; yet, be less the superior than the bosom friend 
of those who have been confided to you. Let them find in you a 
father, and let them understand that it is your greatest pain to re- 
prove them. 

Show no predilection except towards such as have more wisdom 
and piety, and let it be only in circumstances in which it may serve 
as a lesson for the indolent and flighty. Never employ artifice to 
bring about the faults that you wish to discover. Such clever tricks 
are not consistent with honesty. Let your punishments be in pro- 
portion to the gravity of the faults, and do not go and make a crime 
out of certain light transgressions which imply neither malice nor 
disorder of the heart. 

It is not by shouting that men are corrected. St. Francis de 
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Sales used to say that he touched sinners more by professions of 
friendship for them than by scolding them. The language of the 
Gospel is that of persuasion. 

Do not lead anyone by extraordinary paths and check those who 
would wish to follow them, unless there be evidence of a super- 
natural call; but these cases are so rare that they cannot serve as a 
law. The time for mysticism and that sort of pure speculation is 
gone. It would be dangerous to recall it. 

Leave young men free to speak in your presence without intimi- 
dating them. It is the way to discover their interior. In a word, 
demean yourself as a kind father of a family who does not wish to 
make his children either slaves or hypocrites or dolts but subjects 
knowing how to render to-God His due, to religion its rights, and 
to society what belongs to it. The first of all rules is to learn to 
love the Lord, and to do nothing that could displease Him. This is 
the one object of all religious institutions; for you know, Reverend 
Father, as well as I do, that our regulations would be often puerile, 
were they not means of leading us to God. Every founder has de- 
vised such as he thought most suitable for his purpose. 

Beware of such pedantry as to pose as one incapable of error and 
knowing everything. When I was teaching and something was 
asked that I did not know, I admitted my ignorance without make- 
shift of any kind before my pupils themselves, who only esteemed 
me the more for it. Young people like to have you put yourself on 
a level with them. 

If I have drawn this paper out at length, it is because the life of 
a master of novices is a life of details. You might have addressed 
someone better qualified to speak on the points at issue, but it would 
have been hard for you to hit upon one who would have served you 
with greater interest. 

FRA L. GANGANELLI 
Convent of the Holy Apostles, Rome 
(between 1760-1769) 
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Higher Education and 
“Real Religion” 
Sister M. Bonaventure, O.S.F. 


LTHOUGH formal higher education is a relatively recent fac- 
tor in the spiritual life of Sisters, when viewed in the light of 
the general history of religious orders, yet its impact has 

already been felt deeply enough to draw complaint, comment, and 
serious study. Beginning with a consciousness of inadequate returns 
from university work, as attested by members of various religious 
communities, the reaction has grown at times to a serious conviction 
of over-emphasis on intellectual and professional training and a fore- 
boding tendency to generalize that American religious women of the 
mid-century are more widely instructed but less cultured, less dis- 
ciplined and balanced than the Sisters of a generation ago. Since the 
blame cannot be laid upon higher education in itself without destroy- 
ing the intrinsic meaning of the term, we face the alternative that the 
fault must lie in the relation between the religious and the experi- 
ences of higher education. The error must be sought in the formula 
used for integrating these experiences. 

For most religious, the initial mental attitude toward higher 
education, the acceptance or the denial of its necessity, basically con- 
ditions all further reactions. This factor of ‘‘necessity’’ should no 
longer be debatable: its validity has been pointed out repeatedly in 
the authoritative language of papal encyclicals and in the exhorta- 
tions of religious leaders. Yet restatement might be in order. 

Through the centuries of her existence Holy Mother Church has 
constantly defined and demonstrated that the scope of education is 
the whole aggregate of human life, physical and spiritual, intellec- 
tual and moral, individual, domestic, and social. In his ericyclical 
on Christian education Pius XI reminds the world that such an edu- 
cation can be imparted only by good teachers thoroughly grounded 
in the matter they seek to teach, teachers who have learned to under- 
stand and evaluate properly all the various aspects of human life— 
religious, social, political, industrial, economic, and _ scientific—in 
their modern dynamic setting. 

Our present Pontiff, Pope Pius XII, has heightened this empha- 
sis. The encyclical ‘‘Humani Generis’’ not only stressed the prepara- 
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tory need of higher education but also sounded a clarion call to 
preeminence in intellectual leadership: ‘‘It is well known how highly 
the Church regards human reason. . . .But reason can perform its 
functions safely and well only when properly trained, that is, when 
imbued with that sound philosophy which has long been, as it were, 
a patrimony. . . .For this philosophy safeguards the genuine validity 
of human knowledge. . . .Let them (Catholic teachers) strive with 
every force and effort to further the progress of the sciences which 
they teach. . .let them engage in most careful research.’’ (N.C.W.C. 
translation, p. 13.) 

The present picture of Catholic education in America is patent 
proof that religious are making great efforts to realize the educational 
ideals of the Church. Today we face smaller threat of the old accu- 
sation that Catholic education is not Catholic enough. But the need 
to implement fully our understanding of education, to ‘‘fulfill the 
term’’ remains, and this need is identified with the need for higher 
education. Translated into specific language, it means the need for 
an understanding of present day problems of health, labor, govern- 
ment, and peace; for contact with the realities which condition mod- 
ern life—prices, wages, taxes; for common grounds on which reli- 
gious can closely contact those whom they would educate; and, 
above all, for the calibre of leadership that will focus attention on 
the potentialities of Catholic education. To meet this need religious 
communities must supply active members who are thoroughly famil- 
iar with the directives of the Holy See for a confused world; leaders 
who have mastered both the theory and practice of Catholic action; 
teachers who can recognize and champion truth wherever it is found, 
nor confuse tolerance of persons with the tolerance of false principles; 
scholars who can chart the course of modern science and speak the 
language of modern art. 

Higher learning, then, seen in its true nature and function, 
becomes a necessary religious activity. Not only is it completely 
compatible with spiritual growth, but it should be a vital factor in 
such growth. Since God is Infinite Knowledge and Wisdom, there 
is reverent logic in the observation that ‘‘nature rightly developed is 
a condition for and a more fit subject of elevation to the supernatural 
order and a more precious dedication to God.’’ The lack of proper 
adaptation to modern needs has been with justice analyzed as a cur- 
rent grievance against religious life and one cause of its depreciation 
today. In his allocution to members of the First Congress for Reli- 
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gious (1950), Pope Pius XII has emphasized repeatedly the vital 
relation between religious life and higher learning. As Father De 
Letter has concisely summarized it, the Holy Father points to per- 
sonal sanctity as the essential object of religious vocation, but at the 
same time underlines the obligation which binds religious in regard 
to the means of sanctification—the avocations of religious life. “‘In 
these avocations religious may and must strive to be as up-to-date as 
any of their contemporaries. That way, we may add, they will help 
to remove a pretext for depreciating religious life.”” (REVIEW FOR 
RELIGIOUS, Jan., 1952.) 

A sense of precaution alone might well lead to the same conclu- 
sion. Religious educators concerned with the complex problem of 
training new members have been raising strong voices against the 
dangers with which inadequate preparation for work threatens reli- 
gious vocation. We cannot pass over lightly the warning of Sister 
Madeleva, C.S.C.: ‘‘No group can deteriorate more quickly or more 
terribly than young girls of the type that enter our novitiates today 
without proper and adequate intellectual, cultural and spiritual chal- 
lenges’’ (NCEA Bulletin, 1950, 255). 

Granting, then, the vital need of higher education in the active 
religious life, it is at once apparent that the adjustment of conflicts 
arising from this need rests primarily with religious superiors and 
community directors. Such problems may arise in regard to safe- 
guarding regular community life and observance of rule under aca- 
demic schedules, the selection of religious for higher training, and 
most pertinently, in providing adequate religious formation and con- 
tinued guidance in the integration of educational experience. 

In the past twenty years religious communities have evidenced 
a growing awareness of such problems. Some of the solutions sug- 
gested and attempted have proved highly significant. There has been 
self-examination and frank admission of the stagnation in educa- 
tional work, which results from community inbreeding. Complete 
reorganization of educational programs in many communities is 
demonstrating concretely that adequate synthesis of religious voca- 
tion and avocation is possible. Such programs have been tested, 
analyzed, and evaluated at meetings of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association in recent years. Where attention is seriously 
focused on such synthesis, religious superiors find greatest opportun- 
ity to bring ripened experience and intelligent zeal to the aid of the 
individual religious caught in mental tensions. Nevertheless, the fact 
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remains that it is on the plane of personal, interior integration that 
the decisive conflicts of religious life are resolved. No religious, 
whether in the active or in the contemplative life, can escape the basic 
problem of knowledge: how to transmute knowledge into wisdom. 

To keep the balance! That is the goal which spells personal 
sanctification. On the other hand, it is precisely the lack of balance 
that vitiates the relation between higher learning and religious life, 
building up the pressures and conflicts that draw condemnation. And 
since, for the active religious, continued growth in knowledge and 
culture is progress toward perfection in her state of life, the problem 
of proper balance is a perennial one. It faces the mature as well as 
the young religious. 

There is consensus in the observation that where educational ex- 
periences are not properly integrated by religious the resulting pres- 
sures may produce three types of personality reaction: 

1. Worldliness: Loss of spiritual perspective. A shifting of 
focus from God to human activity. The religious is no longer a 
Catholic educator but a mere devotee of science or of art. 

2. Scrupulosity: A false dichotomy which constantly demands 
choice between prayer and study as two independent activities. The 
religious finds her spiritual life increasingly cramped and is no longer 
able to find sanctifying unity in the labor of the laboratory or library 
and spiritual exercises. 

3. Discontent: Unanalyzed pressures, which are not always the 
“divine restlessness’ of St. Augustine, but which drive the religious 
to seek escape measures in change of occupation or vocation. 

The adjustment necessary to prevent such reaction or to resolve 
the conflict when it does occur demands self-knowledge. And 
though it may seem anomalous, the need of self-knowledge may 
grow apace with higher learning. For the religious with university 
degrees may still be the dangerous man of ‘‘one book,”’ if the degrees 
represent a knowledge of books alone. A clear knowledge of the im- 
mediate goal can be a dangerous pressure when not integrated with 
an equally clear grasp of the proper means for reaching the goal. And 
since we cannot discount human inertia with its tendency to stop at 
general principles, instead of making concrete applications, there is 
reason to review some of the factors essential to adjustment or read- 
justment in religious life. 

Because the heart of the higher-education problem is conflict, the 
solution rests on a choice of method and of means. 
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Method 


Conflict grows from disorder. But order is the recognition of a 
definite hierarchy of succession among the parts of a rational entity. 
It is established and maintained first, by a proper evaluation of each 
part in terms of the whole; then by a complete integration of these 
parts into an organic whole in ‘which each individual activity is sub- 
ordinated to the good of the whole organism. Neither the pursuit 
nor the results of learning can be allowed a position of domiriance. 
A mastery of subject matter must remain always a “mastery,” a 
recollected control which rules out avidity and passionate intensity 
and the vain, curious study that makes of learning the curiositates 
philosophantium denounced by St. Bonaventure. For the Seraphic 
Doctor had learned from his master, St. Francis, that all science leads 
the mind from the consideration of the creature to the contemplation 
of the Creator only when it is rightly pursued. 

Given their proper subsidiary evaluation, the learning activities 
—courses and lectures, problems and examinations—must be con- 
tinuously integrated into the organic whole of the interior life. This 
can be accomplished only through the medium of love, the ‘‘unction”’ 
of St. Bonaventure. Interior inspiration, the fruit of daily medita- 
tion and mortification, must inform the activities of the lecture hall 
and laboratory. If the arts and sciences, as we are told, are ‘‘forever 
waiting the spiritualizing influence of revealed religion,’’ surely the 
religious cannot forego this apostolate. Nor is it necessary to follow 
any complex formula in order to integrate empirical knowledge, in- 
tellectual principles, religious intuition, and emotional response into 
a meaningful and orderly whole. The means are the staples of reli- 
gious life: faith, obedience, humility, and love. 


Means 


Faith is the basis of integration. Of the religious who makes 
learning a ladder of sanctity it may be said in the literal sense, “Thy 
faith hath made thee whole.’’ We know the threefold object of 
faith: 1) to enlighten the mind with regard to God; 2) to show 
us the proper relation of creatures to God; 3) to direct our activity 
towards God. The religious who exercises daily the habit of faith 
holds the unfailing solvent for every interior conflict. To the eye 
of faith every person, every situation, every idea is a transparency 
through which shines the Divine Countenance. With a living faith 
it is possible to hear the voice of the Eternal Lawgiver above every 
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lecture on history, economics, or politics and to read glimpses of His 
beauty written large or small across the pages of ancient literature 
and modern letters. To live by faith is to see, albeit darkly, not a 
threat but a divine wisdom and plan behind academic schedules and 
challenging assignments. It is, above all, to have an unfailing source 
of confidence and courage to face any God-given task in the knowl- 
edge that the power of heaven is ours. For in the words of our Holy 
Father ‘“‘we are rich in supernatural assistance through the grace 
poured out in the floodtides of the Sacraments and prayer.’’ What 
room is left for conflict in the mind of the religious who learns to 
find under the material ‘‘species’’ of learning experiences the sacra- 
mental ‘‘substance’’ of a spiritual reality which is a part of her com- 
plete consecration? No more time, no argument is needed for the 
finding. 

Active faith provides the religious with a second effective means 
of integration, a means which is at the same time a guarantee against 
doubt and mental conflict. This guarantee is obedience, the hinge 
of religious life, formulated by the vow of consecration and in its 
full implication touching every act of the human will. If the 
entrance of a religious into the field of higher education is dictated 
by vocational need, according to the judgment of superiors, rather 
than by a desire for personal achievement, obedience provides firm 
ground on which every situation can be met with the peace which is 
the fruit of faith. But to prove the perfect safeguard against con- 
flict obedience must rise above passive resignation. It must be the 
active, personal element of our friendship with God, the benevolentia 
of St. Thomas, by which we will what comes to us by God’s order 
because it is the expression of His love for us. Through faith, obedi- 
ence reveals as the core of each new learning experience the recogni- 
tion of a Divine Providence. 

The abiding habit of such active obedience is the foundation of 
the perfect peace recognized by Dante, the peace of a mind relaxed— 
not on the defensive—therefore, a permeable mind that absorbs and 
retains with least effort. Too frequently well-meaning but confused 
religious, who fear to launch out into the depths of faith and trust, 
block by feverish activity and fearful tension the very channels 
through which God is expected to answer their pleas for aid, their 
imagination, memory, understanding. The religious who desires in 
obedience ‘‘to be to God what a hand is to a man’”’ will be content to 
do what God indicates as reasonable in any situation, as best she can, 
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then without qualm or conflict leave the results to Him, even when 
these results affect entire communities. Faith does not lessen daily 
responsibilities nor dilute them with nonchalant optimism. But it 
does enable the religious scholar to bear the burden lightly, with the 
detachment and joy that are the marks of a will surrendered to God. 

Perhaps the most subtle and least recognized source of tension 
for the religious student is personal susceptibility and its tenuous 
roots of pride. The ignorance of a child reaches out for knowledge 
with a joyous freedom and pliancy. The adult mind can grasp truth 
safely and without pain only by the grace of humility. For learning 
is always a ‘‘receiving,’’ an acknowledgement of need. The mind 
that is unconsciously on the defensive against such acknowledgement 
—to superiors, instructors, fellow students, even to itself—is under 
a psychological pressure that brakes every learning process. Not only 
does such pressure preclude an open mind but, more seriously, it is 
incompatible with recollection and inspiration. 

The religious who consistently strives for complete integration 
of all her activities in the field of higher learning by seeing every ex- 
perience with the eyes of faith, recognizing peacefully its seal of 
providential design and accepting it with a humble and open heart, 
will find within herself what is at once the fruit and the only valid 
test of such integration. That fruit is knowledge transformed into 
wisdom by the alchemy of love—wisdom which makes love come 
full circle in contemplation. This is the wisdom which, when com- 
municated, radiates transforming love and is the truth which makes 
men free. 

But unless recollection and devotion draw knowledge within the 
circumference of a personality whose center is God, its widest reaches 
will merely parch the soul, léaving only a hard glittering surface. 
What is worse, this arid desert of surface knowledge is the soil which 
readily produces a host of false dichotomies and mental conflicts: 
false conscience, scruples, rationalizations. On the other hand, the 
religious who remember with Maritan, that ‘‘just as everything 
which is in the Word is found once more in the Spirit, so must all 
that we know pass into our power of affection by love,’’ will find 
that every facet of nature on which man may concentrate can be made 
to yield fuel for the inner life of religious perfection. Only the flame 
thus fed can dispel the darkness of the cold materialism which sur- 
rounds us. 

Need we hesitate to conclude that proper evaluation of educa- 
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tional goals and adequate spiritual integration of learning experiences 
cannot fail to eliminate the conflicts and tensions frequently associ- 
ated with higher education for religious? Will it not deepen appre- 
ciation of religious life and underline the tragedy of the loss of voca- 
tion? Religious thus educated do not merely know more things, 
but they understand the vivifying unity underneath all things and 
in this understanding taste the peace and joy of ‘‘real religion.’’ Such 
religious respond fully to the exhortation of the Holy Father, which 
cannot be repeated too frequently: “‘Be what you are. Let your lives 
bear witness to the reality of the religious state. Then men, within 
and without the Church, will understand and esteem the state of 
perfection.”’ 





National Congress 


[EDITOR’S NOTE: Father Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., the executive chairman of 
the National Congress of Religious Men, kindly sent us the following communica- 
tion about the Congress to be held at Notre Dame University in August. ] 

The First National Congress of Religious will be held at Notre 
Dame, Indiana, from August 9th to August 13th this year. Both 
religious men and women will be present, but will hold separate 
meetings, except for a few meetings in common. It is hoped that all 
orders and congregations now having a foundation in the United 
States will be represented. Housing facilities for about 1800 will be 
available on the campus at Notre Dame University. It has been 
agreed by those in charge of the Congress that 800 religious men and 
1000 religious women will be invited. 

On Saturday evening, August 9th, an address will be made to the 
assembled religious by the Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia. Solemn Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament will then be given, with Father Arcadio Larraona, cele- 
brant; Father Elio Gambari, $.M.M., deacon; Father Joseph Giam- 
pietro, S.J., subdeacon. These officials have been deputed by the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious to be present at the Congress as re- 
presentatives of the said Congregation. On Sunday morning there 
will be a Solemn Pontifical Mass after which His Excellency, A. G. 
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Cicognani, Archbishop of Laodicea and Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, will address the entire Congress. 

Undoubtedly the main purpose of this Congress is to discuss 
problems of religious life especially pertaining to the present-day con- 
ditions in America. ‘The Holy See is vitally interested in this sub- 
ject, and beyond doubt, many of the ideas which will be broached at 
this Congress will be brought to the attention of the Roman au- 
thorities. The religious in America believe that it is possible to main- 
tain a high standard of religious life in the United States despite the 
materialistic and pleasure-loving tendencies of our country. With a 
view to attaining this objective, papers will be read by representatives 
of the Congress on special subjects, e.g., stimulation of vocations to 
the religious life in the United States; the obligation of superiors to 
fulfill their duties with proper regard for the innate love of indepen- 
dence of the American people—in itself an admirable trait of charac- 
ter, and capable of being perfectly conformed to the higher ideals of 
religious obedience. Also, particular consideration will be given to 
the contemplative life, the secular institutes, American religious of 
the Oriental Rites, and similar topics. 

The closing ceremony will be a Candlelight Procession to the 
Grotto of Our Lady at Notre Dame. 

It is very evident that only a comparatively small proportion of 
religious in our country will be able to attend this gathering, but it 
is firmly hoped by those in charge of the Congress that all will pray 
fervently that God may bless this meeting with abundant fruits, and 
that Our Blessed Lady, on whose University grounds this first 
National Congress is being held, will obtain many graces for the par- 
ticipants and for all those whom they represent. 





Questions and Answers 


pe | Cee 

Please explain the prescriptions of the Church regarding the chapter 
of faults in a religious community. 

The chapter of faults has been practiced for centuries in some 
form by the older orders in the Church. As regards modern congre- 
gations, the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars had the 
following prescriptions in the Normae of 1901: 
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1) It is not necessary that a congregation prescribe the chapter 
of faults in its constitutions. This does not mean, however, that the 
religious is free not to attend, if the constitutions do prescribe the 
chapter of faults. (Art. 167.) 


2). If it is prescribed, it should not be held oftener than once_ 


a week, nor less frequently than once a month. (Art. 167.) 

3) The accusation of faults which a religious makes to his supe- 
rior in the chapter room should be limited to faults and violations of 
the constitutions that are external. 

4) After each accusation the superior imposes a penance. Obvi- 
ously there should be some proportion between the fault and the 
penance, and prudence and discretion should temper the penance ac- 
cording to persons and circumstances. (Art. 169.) 

This exercise of humility and penance can be the occasion for the 
practice of virtue and for stimulating religious to overcome external 
faults to which they are prone. It also affords the opportunity of 
repairing the scandal (disedification) given to fellow religious by 
the faults. 

In some institutes custom permits the members of the commun- 
ity to accuse one another of faults that they have observed. If this 
practice is not already provided for in the constitutions or book of 
customs, it should not be introduced without permission. Finally, 
the superior may take the occasion of the chapter of faults to admon- 
ish the community regarding external faults that are more or less 
common. This method of paternal correction is especially efficacious 
at the time of the devotional renewal of vows. 


—20— 

At our novitiate we have professed, novices, and postulant Brothers 
who assist at Mass, which is served by novices. And on certain feast days 
the Sisters participate. Please give the correct order in which Holy Com- 
munion should be distributed. 

The Roman Ritual (tit. IV, cap. II) tells us that the priest dis- 
tributing Holy Communion should begin with the Mass servers, if 
they wish to communicate. A decree of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites (N. 1074, July 13, 1658) stated that the Mass server was to 
receive Holy Communion before the nuns and other persons present. 


A later decree (N. 4271, 1) permitted a layman serving Mass, | 


though he do not wear the clerical garb, to receive Holy Communion 
within the sanctuary, at the platform of the altar. As there was a 
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difference of opinion in the interpretation of these prescriptions, the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites gave the following detailed regulations 
in a decree dated January 30, 1915 (AAS, VII 1915, 71-72): 

‘The term Mass server or server at the altar includes any cleric 
or layman who serves Mass at the altar, and he is to be preferred to 
others in the distribution of Holy Communion with the following 
precautions: clerics are to be preferred to a layman serving Mass, and 
clerics in major orders are to be preferred to clerics in minor orders 
who are serving Mass.’’ Keeping these various prescriptions in mind, 
we may now answer our question as follows: 

The Mass server, whether cleric or layman, receives Holy Com- 
munion before others who may be present, unless some are clerics; 
all clerics receive Holy Communion before a Mass server who is a lay- 
man; if the server is a cleric, he should receive first in his rank of 
clerics, precedence being given to clerics of higher rank. Lay religious, 
Brothers and non-clerical religious, that is, religious not yet tonsured 
though destined for the priesthood, as well as Brothers and Sis- 
ters,—all receive Holy Communion after the Mass server, be he a 
cleric or a layman. 

Finally, an exception is made at a Nuptial Mass, at which the 
bride and groom may be given Holy Communion before the Mass 
server. 

As to the order of precedence in receiving Holy Communion at 
the Communion rail on the part of non-clerical religious, there are 
no regulations. Hence local customs may be observed if the consti- 
tutions do not prescribe the precedence. It may be well to recall here 
that a reserved instruction by the Sacred Congregation of Religious, 
December 8, 1938, said there should be no “‘rigid and quasi-military 
order” in coming to the Communion rail. Many commentators on 
this instruction suggested that the order prevailing in numerous reli- 
gious communities of receiving Communion in a definite order should 
be changed. For the text of the instruction see Father Bouscaren’s 
Canon Law Digest, II, 208 ff.; and for an article on the instruction, 
as well as a digest of the text, see REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, III 
(1944), 252-70. 





SHALL | START TO DRINK? 


Shall I Start to Drink?, by John C. Ford, S.J., presents a clear discussion of 
the moral and ascetical aspects of total abstinence. A pamphlet, published by The 
Queen’s Work, 3115 South Grand Boulevard, St. Louis 18, Missouri. 
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THE MORNING OFFERING. By Thomas M. Moore, S. J. Pp. 169. 

Apostleship of Prayer, New York, 1950. $3.00. — 

40,000,000 members of the Apostleship of Prayer scattered 
throughout the world, priests, religious, men and women and chil- 
dren of every race and clime, recite ‘“The Morning Offering’ daily. 
This formidable army of prayer is sending up unceasing petition to 
the Throne of God throughout the hours of the day and night that 
“through the Immaculate Heart of Marv’’ He may accent their 
“prayers, works, joys and sufferings of the day for all the intentions 
of the Sacred Heart, in union with the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
throughout the world, in reparation for sin, for the intentions of 
all the Associates, and in particular for all the intentions of the Holy 
Father.”’ 

The last half of Father Moore's book is a detailed explanation 
of the morning offering. The chapters on the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. the Communion of Reparation, and the Apostleship of 
Suffering deserve special mention. 

The first half of the book contains a simple, untechnical expla- 
nation of the fundamental notions of theology which underlie the 
Morning Offering: creation, end of man, the love of God and of the 
Sacred Heart for men as shown in the redemption, man’s free co- 
operation in the work of God, the nature and efficacy of prayer, 
union with Christ, especially in the Eucharistic Sacrifice. The history 
and development of the Apostleship of Prayer as well as its adapta- 
tion to modern times, especially through the Sacred Heart Radio 
Program, bring the book to a close. 

This book is earnestly recommended to all religious for their own 
personal use in order to get acquainted with the Apostleship of 
Prayer if they are not members as yet, and to help them spread the 
Apostleship far and wide among the faithful who come under their 
influence. It is well suited for spiritual reading, either privately or 
in common.—ADAM C. ELLIS, S.J. 

WHAT IS THE INDEX? By Redmond A. Burke, C.S.V. Pp. x + 130. 

Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1952. $2.75. 

This long needed book gives a brief but solid exposition of the 
origin, nature, and extent of the laws of the Church regarding the 
censorship and prohibition of books. It is directed not merely to 
theological students and the practicing clergy, but primarily “‘to the 
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intelligent laity, whether Catholic or non-Catholic, and it attempts 
to discover the effects of ecclesiastical regulations with reference to 
the entire world of literature. For this reason the terms are, as far as 
possible, nontechnical.” 

After giving the historical background of the Church’s legisla- 
tion in chapter one, the author goes on to treat the following sub- 
jects in subsequent chapters: censorship of books in advance of pub- 
lication; condemnation of published books; general classes of for- 
bidden literature; methods of examining books by the Holy Office: 
Index of forbidden books; penalties for violations of book regula- 
tions; permission to read forbidden books; and promotion of 
reading. 

Perhaps the most valuable chapter in the book is that in which 
he treats general classes of forbidden literature. It is, in reality, a 
commentary on canon 1399 of the Code of Canon Law. Too many 
Catholics, including some priests and religious, labor under the false 
impression that as long as a book is not listed in the Index of For- 
bidden Books it may be read with impunity. Most forbidden books 
are not listed in the Index. Instead, they are to be judged by prohi- 
bition of different classes of books as determined in canon 1399. The 
author gives a brief but satisfactory comment on each class of books 
contained in this canon. Of special importance also is the chapter 
telling how to obtain permission to read forbidden books. This will 
prove very helpful for students doing research work, as well as those 
in professional schools. 

In an appendix the author gives various listings of books on the 
Index. We are deeply indebted to him for having given us also 
Abbé Bethleem’s valuable lists of selections of the work of French 
authors which may be read, in spite of the fact that the authors’ 
works are forbidden in general. 

A final appendix on ‘“The Great Books Program’’ completes the 
work. After pointing out the value of this praiseworthy project, the 
author lists the books on the program which may not be read with- 
out permission. 

This excellent book should be on the shelves of every Catholic 
school library beginning with the high school, and on up to college 
and university level. Likewise, every religious community engaged 
in teaching in secondary schools and colleges should have a copy in 
the faculty library. Other religious engaged in active works will also 
find it useful —ADAM C. ELLIS, S.J. 
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THE SEMINARIAN AT HIS PRIE-DIEU. By Robert Nash, S.J. Pp. 312. 

The Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 1951. $3.50. 

This is a book of meditations for seminarians. Fr. Nash’s thirty- 
eight meditations are aimed at helping seminarians grow into pray- 
erful priests who will be ready for their work in the present world of 
social unrest, of threatening Communism, of secularism, and the rest. 
As in his two previous companion works, The Nun at Her Prie-Dieu 
and The Priest at His Prie-Dieu, each meditation contains a prepara- 
tory prayer, the setting or composition of place, the fruit desired, 
three or four points (each of which the author rightly suggests could 
serve for one or more meditations), a brief summary of the points, 
and a tessera or catchword to be recalled during the day 

Particularly well done is the setting, which can help a busy stu- 
dent cast aside extraneous thoughts and apply his mind more readily 
to the subject matter of the meditation. Though this book cannot 
remove all the thorns that beset the paths of mental prayer, semi- 
narians, perhaps more especially those fresh from the ‘‘world,’”’ will 
find in it plentiful material and a good method to follow in their 
meditation. It could also be used profitably for spiritual reading. 

—JOHN F. Moore, S.J. 


THE CARMELITE DIRECTORY OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. Translated from 
the Latin. Pp. xxiv + 575. The Carmelite Press, Chicago, Ill., 1951. 
For Carmelites themselves, for their followers, and for students 

of their spirituality, this directory will be an invaluable and almost 

inexhaustible gold mine of doctrine. It is official, being introduced 
and commended by a letter of the Prior General. It does not bear 
the name of any writer or compiler, but seems to be put forth by the 

Carmelite Order itself. It is recent, the Latin original being dated 

1940. Its purpose is to complement and implement the Rule and 

Constitutions. 

“The work consists of four major parts. Parts one and two, en- 
titled, respectively, ‘‘Dogmatic Fundamentals of the Spiritual Life” 
and ‘‘Principles of Religious Life,’’ are of a general and Catholic na- 
ture and prepare for what is specifically Carmelite. This is presented 
in the latter two parts. Of these the third is headed ‘“‘A Holy Heart,” 
and deals mostly with the conquest of bad habits, the acquisition of 
the virtues, and the pursuit of perfection. The last part is devoted 
to ‘“The Contemplative Life.’” Some people no doubt will note with 
surprise how little space is given to the mystical phase of the spiritual 
life (pages 525-551). 
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It is interesting to observe, in view of what certain well-known 
authors on prayer, for instance, Saudreau and Arintero, hold, that 
where ‘‘the higher degrees of mental prayer which can be attained by 
ordinary grace’’ are treated, we find the statement that “‘there are two 
higher degrees which today are usually called affective prayer and the 
prayer of simplicity or also acquired contemplation’ (p. 425). 
Toward the end of the section on the gifts of the Holy Spirit it is 
afirmed that persons who cultivate them carefully ‘‘may lawfully 
expect to be led day by day to greater perfection and to work great 
things for the glory of God and His kingdom’ (p. 299). No 
promise is made of mystical favors. The Prior General has a 
sentence in his letter that is enlightening about the spirit of Carmel: 
“In this book. . .will be found fully explained those key principles 
of Carmel: to give our whole selves to God—to strive for purity of 
conscience—to foster intimate union with God”’ (p. xxiii). Lastly, 
the delicate problem of the historical connections of the Order with 
“our Holy Father Elias’ is handled devoutly but cautiously. 

—AUGUSTINE G. ELLARD, S.J. 





BOOK NOTICES 


Some years ago Father Henry Davis, S.J., rendered an invaluable 
service to the English-speaking clergy, as well as to theology-minded 
laity, by publishing a 4-volume work on moral and pastoral the- 
ology. Before his death at the age of eighty-five, in January of this 
year, he had increased his measure of service by preparing a 1-volume 
SUMMARY OF MORAL AND PASTORAL THEOLOGY. The book covers 
the whole of moral theology: principles, precepts, and sacraments; 
and it includes much sound pastoral advice. It is a very useful book 
for priests, libraries, and those of the laity who would like to become 
acquainted with a standard manual of moral theology. One caution 
might be added for the laity. The treatise on the Sixth Command- 
ment, since it follows the pattern of the theological textbook, con- 
tains certain technicalities that might be more confusing than help- 
ful. The laity who wish to read on this subject for their personal 
benefit would do better to use a book written expressly for them. 
(New York: Sheed & Ward, 1952. Pp. xxxvi + 486. $5.00.) 


A decidedly readable explanation of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ is THE LIVING CHRIST, by John L. Murphy. The 
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explanation is based on Pius XII’s encyclical, Mystict Corporis. The 
author avoids the use of technical terms as much as possible and ex- 
plains those that must be used. The style is marked by clarity, 
simplicity, and a certain down-to-earthness that contributes con- 
creteness without losing dignity. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1952. Pp. xii + 228. $3.75.) 


‘ENGLISH VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE, by Hugh Pope, O.P., is 
the most complete account of the English translations and editions of 
the Bible to be published since Henry Cotton’s work appeared a cen- 
tury ago. Here are described the Anglo-Saxon versions, the Wycliffe 
versions, and the series of printed versions that culminated in the 
Authorized Version. Special regard is given to the Revised Version 
and its subsequent editions and revisions. . .This monument of re- 
search is a fitting memorial to one whose long life was spent in the 
pursuit of truth and the study of the English Bible.’ Sebastian 
Bullough, O.P., has revised the work left incomplete by Father Pope 
and has added the chapter, ‘Independent Catholic Versions of the 
Twentieth Century.’’ (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1952. Pp. ix 
+ 787. $10.00.) 


Ten scholarly studies of St. Jerome are presented in the brilliant, 
definitive, and comprehensive work, A MONUMENT TO ST. JEROME, 
edited by Francis X. Murphy, C.SS.R. The scope and contents can 
be seen from the list of titles and authors: The Personality of St. Je- 
rome, by Ferdinand Cavallera, S.J.; St. Jerome as an Exegete, by 
Louis N. Hartman, C.SS.R.; St. Jerome and Greek Thought, by 
Gustav Bardy; St. Jerome asa Spiritual Director, by Eugene P. 
Burke, C.S.P.; St. Jerome and the Barbarians, by Jean-Remy Pa- 
lanque; St. Jerome as a Humanist, by Edwin A. Quain, S.J.; The 
Study of St. Jerome in the Early Middle Ages, by M. L. W. Laist- 
ner; St. Jerome and the Canon of Holy Scripture, by Patrick W. 
Skehan; St. Jerome, The Irascible Hermit and St. Jerome as an-His- 


torian, by Father Murphy. (New York: Sheed % Ward, 1952. 
Pp. xv + 295. $4.50.) 


Those who recall Helene Magaret’s ‘‘fictionalized’’ biography of 
Father de Smet will not be surprised that she has turned to the same 
medium and the same frontier to set forth the story of Father Charles 
Nerinckx, GIANT IN THE WILDERNESS. Besides building up many 
parishes in pioneering Kentucky, Father Nerinckx there helped found 
the Sisters of Loretto, one of the first American congregations, whose 
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work now extends over the United States. (Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1952. Pp. vi + 200. $3.50.) 


THE HAPPY CRUSADERS is a selection of readings, compiled by 
James Edward Tobin, affirming the joy of Christianity. Crusaders 
routs ‘‘the heretics of gloom who hug the haggard hulk of sorrow” 
and accentuates the positive values of philosophy, love, laughter, 
chivalry, contemplation, prayer, providence, martyrdom, and im- 
mortality. ‘‘Life is indeed a vale of tears, but there is nothing to 
prevent the weariest band of pilgrims from singing on the march.” 
Authors quoted from include Chesterton, St. Francis de Sales, Cer- 
vantes, St. Francis of Assisi, Sertillanges, and McCorry. The happy 
selections provide good material for occasional public or private 
reading. A religious house with Niobite aspirations might adopt 
Father Dwight’s suggested exchange of greeting: “Die we must’; 
“And the hour we know not.”’ (New York: McMullen Books Inc., 
1952. Pp. xiii + 138. $2.50.) 

In order to bring home to Catholics the truth of our faith that 
God wants to have a true mutual friendship with us, Fr. John M. 
Thill has translated twenty-two selected chapters from the six- 
volume work, Meditaciones Espirituales, by the Spanish ascetic, 
Fr. Luis de la Puente (De Ponte, Dupont, D’Aponte), S.J. To ac- 
complish his purpose more effectively, Father Thill has interspersed 
five chapters of his own among the twenty-two from De La Puente. 
He also inserts an occasional original paragraph into the translated 
text and omits the Colloquies contained in the Spanish. The result 
is a well-knit, instructive, easily readable book, GOD’S FRIENDSHIP, 
suitable for both spiritual reading and meditation. In his own 
chapters entitled ‘‘The Seven Sacraments’ and ‘‘The Eucharistic 
Sacrifice,’’ Father Thill covers so much matter in so short a space that 
average readers are apt to be confused about the meaning of some 
statements. (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. x + 
215. $3.50.) 


We are again indebted to a Cistercian Abbot for a helpful book 
on prayer. Though not of the stature of Dom Chautard’s The Soul 
of the Apostolate and Dom Lehodey’s The Ways of Mental Prayer, 
THE PRACTICE OF MENTAL PRAYER, by Dom Godefroid Belor- 
gey, O.C.S.O., presents a useful summary of orthodox teaching on 
prayer. Dom Belorgey relies on standard authors as Lehodey, Pou- 
lain, and others, and draws on the masters, St. Bernard, St. John of 
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the Cross, and St. Teresa. The first part of the book treats of the 
degrees of ordinary prayer, including in its scope the prayer of sim- 
plicity. Ordinary “‘meditaters’’ will welcome the chapter on alter- 
natives to meditation. The second part treats of the degrees of mys- 
tical prayer. Another Cistercian, Father M. Eugene Boylan, to whom 
we are grateful for the practical guide, Difficulties in Mental Prayer, 
has written an inspirational foreword. The book is translated from 
the French. (Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Press, 1952. 
Pp. 184. $2.75. 


A bitter challenge, “I defy you to show me a saint in a concen- 
tration camp.” first prompted this biography of Father Maximilian 
Kolbe, O.F.M.Conv., OUR LADyY’s FOOL, by Maria Winowska, 
translated by Therese Plumerau. Father Kolbe took the place of a 
young father of a family who was condemned to a starvation bloc 
and changed the horrible cell to a sanctuary. But the martyr’s death 
had been prepared from afar by a confessor’s life. In spite of poor 
health and more-than-ordinary opposition he succeeded in founding 
a printing press named Niepokalanow, ‘‘the domain of the Immacu- 
late,’’ where he published a magazine whose circulation he built to a 
million copies. (Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Press, 1952. 
Pp. xvi + 173. $3.00.) 


Though the century which has witnessed the solemn definition 
of the Immaculate Conception and the Assumption has been called 
the ‘‘Age of Mary,” it is important to know that each century was 
an age of Mary and that the special prerogatives of the Mother of 
God have been recognized from earliest centuries. MARY IN THE 
DOCUMENTS OF THE CHURCH, by Paul F. Palmer, S.J., underlines 
this fact. With a minimum of concise editorial notation, Father 
Palmer lets the documentary evidence of early Christian writings, 
canons of ecumenical councils, papal pronouncements, and other 
records of the Tradition of the East and the West, speak for Mary’s 
exalted position. This valuable contribution to Mariology is highly 
recommended for the libraries of colleges and religious houses. 


(Westminster: The Newman Press, 1952. Pp. xxii + 129. $2.25.) 


Dom Aelred Graham states the problem of Catholicism in his 
thoughtful study, CATHOLICISM IN THE WORLD TODAY, and offers 
help for the solution. While some non-Catholic critics deal with the 
external and relatively superficial manifestations of the authoritarian- 
ism of the Church, Dom Aelred deals, as a Catholic, with the basic 
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sanctions for the Church’s exercise of authority. A deeper apprecia- 
tion as well as a more educated understanding of the Catholic Church 
will be the rewards of a careful reading of this important book. 
(New York: David McKay Company, 1952. Pp. xiii + 234. 
$3.00.) 





BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 


[For the most part. these notices are purely descriptive, based on a cursory exam- 
ination of the books listed. ] 
BRUCE PUBLISHING Co., 400 Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Joseph and Jesus. By Francis L. Filas, S.J. A theological study 
of their relationship by the author of The Man Nearest Christ and 
The Family for Families. Pp. x + 179. $3.50. 
The Rosary: A Social Remedy. By Thomas Schwertner, O.P. 
Second ed‘tion prepared by Vincent M. Martin, O.P. Pp. xi + 137. 
$2.75. 


CLONMORF % REYNOLDS, Ltd., 39-42 Kildare St., Dublin, Ireland. 

Adoption: The Parent, The Child, The Home. By Cecil J. Bar- 
rett. C.C. This booklet on the problems of adoption is recommended 
for Catholic social workers. Pp. 97. (Paper) 6/ . 

Dark Man of God. By John P. Jordan. C.S.Sp. An attractive 
short life of Blessed Martin de Porres. Pp. 75. (Paper) 4/ . 

Eucharistic Reparation. By Line de Thioles. The Life of Ven. 
Marie-Therese du Coeur de Jesus, foundress of the Congregation of 
Adoration Reparatrice. Pp. 58. (Paper) 3/ . 

Pere Lamy (1853-1931). By Comte Paul Biver. Translated 
from the French by Monsignor John O'Connor. The story of the 
saintly founder of the Congregation of the Servants of Jesus and 


Mary. Pp. xiv + 214. 16/. 


FIDES, 25 est, rue Saint-Jacques, Montréal, Canada. 

Sens et Valeur de la Paternité de Saint Joseph. Par Roland Gau- 
thier, C.S.C. Conférence prononcée a la semaine d’étude de Salaman- 
que, le 30 aout 1951. Pp. 24. 


M. H. GILL AND SON, 50 Upper O’Connell St., Dublin, Ireland. 

Retreat Notes. By Joseph Keating, S.J. A confrere, Father 
Philip Caraman, S.J., compiled this book from notes made by Father 
Keating during his annual retreats. Pp. ix + 99. 6/ . 
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B. HERDER BOoK Co., 15 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 

The Spirituality of the Mass. By Adolph Dominic Frenay, O.P. 
The author gives reflections on each of the prayers of the Mass. 
Pp. x + 296. $4.00. 

P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 12 Barclay St., New York 8, N.Y. 

The Virgin Mary. .By Jean Guitton. Translated by A. Gordon 
Smith. An essay-meditation by a French lay philosopher. Pp. ix 
+ 187. $2.75. 

DAvID McKay Co., 225 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

The Further Journey. By Rosalind Murray. -The author of 
The Good Pagan’s Fatlure, which described her journey from non- 
belief to Catholicism, now relates a further stage of the way, ‘“The 
transformation involved in an acceptance of the role of supernatural 
grace in human affairs and a fuller realization of the meaning of the 
Incarnation as the center point of Christianity.”’ Pp. 185. $2.75. 


DECLAN X. MCMULLEN Co., 22 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 

Breviary of Piety for Clerics. This is a prayer book for priests 
and seminarians. It is the seventh edition of the All Hallows Manual 
revised and enlarged. Besides giving daily and weekly prayers, the 
book contains instructions for seminarians and a series of medita- 
tions. Pp. viii + 556. $2.50. 

First Communion Book. By Rev. M. Tynan. This book, 
printed in Ireland, is suitable for use in the home and school for 
children from 4 to 8 years of age. Pp. xxvi + 139. $2.50. 


THE NEWMAN PRESS, Westminster, Maryland. 

The Collected Works of Abbot Vonter. Volume One. The 
Incarnation and Redemption. With a foreword by Right Rev. Dom 
Bruno Fehrenbacher, O.S.B., Abbot of Buckfast. Pp. xvi + 376. 
$5.00. 

The Eternal Purpose. By M. Philipon, O.P. Translated by 
Rev. John A. Otto. Brief meditations on man’s destiny, which is to 
live, that is, to believe, to love, to be active, to suffer and die, and to 
live on. Pp. xiii + 112. $2.25. 

ST. COLETTA SCHOOL, Jefferson, Wisconsin. 

Essential Religious Doctrine for Exceptional Children. By Mon- 
signor James W. Feider. This book is prepared for use with chil- 
dren who have I. Q.’s ranging from 30 to 80, as well as with chil- 
dren of the lower grades in the normal school. Pp. 80. (Paper) 
single copy, $.50; reduction for large orders. 
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EDITIONS SPES, 79, Rue de Gentilly, Paris (XIII). 

Gouverner C’est Aimer. By F. X. Ronsin, S.J. Recommended 
for superiors who read French. An English translation of this ex- 
cellent work is said to be in preparation. Pp. 266. 570 francs. 

Guide Medical Des Vocations Sacerdotales et Religieuses. By’ 
Docteurs R. Biot et P. Galimard. Nouvelle Edition. Pp. 366. (Pa- 


per) 650 francs. 

L’Esprit de Saint Ignace. Par Le Pere X. de Franciosi. 3c Edi- 
tion, revue et annotee par Le Pere H. Pinard de la Boullaye. Pp. xvii 
+ 424. 1,000 francs. 

TEMPLEGATE, Springfield, Illinois. 

Christopher’s Talks to Catholic Parents. By David L. Green- 
stock. Guidance for parents is provided in this practical and wise 
manual of parenthood. Pp. xiii + 274. $3.75. 





Promote the Nodesty Crusade 


DUCATORS who really know youth have long realized the 
fact that the effective solution to the problem of immodest dress 
among college and high school girls would be found only when 

the girls would become sufficiently interested to solve it themselves. 
It is the job of the teacher to give principles and to inspire motiva- 
tion; but the girls themselves must respond to the motivation and 
then translate the principles into correct action. 

For some years the ideal of having the girls solve their own prob- 
lem according to Christian principles has been in process of realiza- 
tion in various cities in this country. Steps are now being taken to 
make it nationwide. All religious educators should be acquainted 
with the movement and should do whatever they can to promote it. 

The movement—as most of our readers probably know—is 
called “‘Supply the Demand for the Supply,’’ which is simply desig- 
nated by the letters SDS. It now has its own newspaper, SDS News, 
the first issue of which gives this brief statement of the meaning and 
aims of the crusade: 

“The SDS Modesty Crusade is based on the realistic fact that 
designers and manufacturers will produce only the kind of clothing 
for which there is a great or a steady demand. The key idea is, then 
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to Supply the Demand for the Supply of modest fashions, and thus 
the name SDS. 

“The Crusade has a two-fold aim: first, to develop in each girl 
the desire to live and fight for Christian principles of modesty and 
decency, and second, to stimulate a great enough demand for modest 
attractive clothing so that the designers, manufacturers and retailers 
will find it necessary to make such SDS clothing available for all.” 


Motivation, Principles, Practical Norms—the first issue of SDS 
News has all three. The motive is appreciation and love of the vir- 
tue of modesty as a practical expression of love of Our Lord and His 
Blessed Mother. 

The principle, which is called ‘‘the general principle on which 
the morality of fashions is judged,’ is phrased as follows: 

Christian modesty demands, under pain of sin, that dress be such 
as to conceal and tn no way emphasize the parts of the body which, 
if revealed or suggested, are an occasion of sin to normal individuals. 

Having given the principle, the News immediately translates it 
into something eminently practical by giving the standards which 
have been adopted officially for this Crusade. The standards are very 
definite and apply the general principle to most, if not all, the various 
types of girls’ clothing. 

Besides giving the definite standards concerning the various kinds 
of clothing, the Crusaders also have a general aim that is to be a sort 
of ‘‘guiding principle of fashion,’’ which shows that their realism is 
not only thoroughly Christian but also truly feminine: 

“Since the SDS Modesty Crusade is organized to meet the prob- 
lems of our day and to set a pattern of styles that may well become 
the accepted tradition for America, the Crusaders demand modest 
clothing that is both beautiful and stylish. All who cooperate in 
this effort are asked, therefore, to insist on these same points so that 
SDS may everywhere be recognized as being synonymous with 
1) style, 2) beauty, and 3) modesty.” 


We have given here just a few samples of the SDS literature. 
Write for more of it yourselves and do all that you can to promote 
this crusade, which promises to be one of the most salutary youth 
movements in the history of our country. The literature can be 
obtained from: SDS Central Office, Room 202, 506 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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Congress of Religious 
‘The Editors 


HE first National Congress of Religiousof)the, United States was 
T held at the University of Notre Dame, August 9 to 12, 1952. 
Three members of our editorial staff attended as delegates. At 
the various sessions we tried to note points that would be of special 
interest to our readers, and, since it was impossible for us to be per- 
sonally present at all the different sectional meetings, we asked many 
friends to make similar notes. The present report is made up from 
these notes—‘‘jottings’’ might be a better word. 

Regarding our report, let us make two observations. First, it is 
not intended to be acomplete account of the Congress. Official 
Proceedings of the Congress will be published soon and will give this 
complete account. Secondly, even as an incomplete account, our re- 
port is not adequate; it represents merely what a comparatively tiny 
number of delegates considered points of special interest. It would 
help us greatly if other delegates who read this report would supple- 
ment (or correct, if need be) this material by sending us communi- 
cations containing their own impressions. And it would also help if 
any readers, whether delegates or not, would send their observations 
on the points recorded here. 

This request for communications needs emphasis. The Congress 
opened up for discussion many vital points concerning our religious 
life; but because of lack of time it could do no more than start the 
discussion. Readers of this Review would do a great service to the 
religious life in this country if they would continue this discussion 
by the frank and constructive expression of their own observations 
on these vital points. 


Purposes of Congress 

The Congress was summoned by the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious, as a means of intensifying and strengthening the religious 
life in the United States, of giving religious of all institutes an op- 
portunity to exchange ideas and particularly to discuss the problems 
pertaining to the adjustment of the religious life to conditions pre- 
vailing in our land without compromising the principles on which 
the religious life is based. 

We believe that the first purpose of the Congress—the intensi- 
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fying and strengthening of our own religious life—was easily the 
central point of the meetings and that a good start was made towards 
its accomplishment. Certainly all of us were inspired with the desire 
of becoming better religious and of making our institutes more effec- 
tive means in the great work of the Church. As one Sister who helped 
us prepare these notes put it: ‘‘Probably among the finest outcomes 
of the First National Congress of Religious of the United States will 
be a fuller realization on the part of each community, whether large 
or small, of its actual participation and importance in the Mystical 
Body of Christ; a deeper feeling of personal love for our Holy Father 
and an appreciation of his interest in our spiritual and temporal well- 
being; an understanding of the eagerness of the members of the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious to serve our needs and to assist us 
to become holy, saintly religious; and finally, a closer bond among 
the religious communities of the United States, with each group con- 
scious of its importance to the good of the whole and ready to assist 
in furthering the apostolic endeavors of every other institute.”’ 

The other purposes—the exchange of ideas and the consideration 
of necessary adjustments—also received their due attention at both 
the scheduled sessions and the informal meetings of smaller groups. 
The one flaw in the planning of the Congress, if there was any flaw, 
was that there were so many papers that there was not sufficient time 
for discussion from the floor. Nevertheless, a fine beginning was 
made, and we hope that what was begun at Notre Dame can be car- 
ried on much further in the discussions in this Review and in smaller 
meetings that can be arranged from time to time. 


Organization 

The Sacred Congregation of Religious sent four representatives 
to the Congress: The Most Reverend Arcadio Larraona, C.M.F., 
Secretary of the Congregation; the Very Reverend Giuseppe Giam- 
pietro, S.J., the assistant to Father Larraona in the organization of 
regional meetings of religious; the Very Reverend Elio Gambari, 
S.M.M., whose special duty is to handle the affairs of religious in the 
United States; and the Very Reverend Edward L. Heston, C.S.C., 
the Secretary General for the Congress in the United States. 

The Congress was divided into two Sections, for religious men 
and religious women respectively. The Very Reverend John J. 
Cavanaugh, C.S.C., who was President of the University of Notre 
Dame at the time the Congress was planned, was Honorary Chait- 
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man for both groups. Executive Chairman for Religious Men was 
the Very Reverend Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R.; and for Religious 
Women, the Reverend Mother Mary Gerald Barry, O.P., the Supe- 
rior General of the Dominican Sisters of Adrian, Michigan. Co- 
ordinator of the Congress was the Reverend Alfred F. Mendez, 
C.S.C. The work done by Fathers Connell and Mendez and Mother 
Mary Gerald in preparing for the Congress was little short of 
miraculous. They had only about three months to make their pre- 
parations, yet every detail, both of the preparations and of the actual 
carrying out of the Congress, was superbly planned and executed. As 
one small sample might be instanced the plans for daily Masses: there 
were seven hundred Masses each day, yet there was not the slightest 
confusion or difficulty in getting in the Masses. 

Other members of the Committee for the section of Religious 
Men were: the Very Reverend Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B.; the Very 
Reverend Philip F. Mulhern, O.P.; the Very Reverend Thomas 
Plassmann, O.F.M.; the Very Reverend Adam C. Ellis, S.J.; the 
Very Reverend Basil Frison, C.M.F.; Venerable Brother Alexis Vic- 
tor, F.S.C.; Venerable Brother Ephrem O’Dwyer, C.S.C.; Vener- 
able Brother William, C.F.X. 

Other members of the committee for Religious Women were: 
the Reverend Mother M. Catherine Sullivan, D.C.; the Reverend 
Mother M. Rose Elizabeth, C.S.C.; the Reverend Mother M. Kil- 
lian, C.S.J.; the Reverend Mother M. Joan of Arc Cronin, O.S.U.; 
the Reverend Mother Marie Helene, S.P.; and Sister M. Madeleva, 
c.s.C. 

Spiritual Ideals 

In one way or another many of the discussions at the Congress 
centered on the clarification of the spiritual ideals common to reli- 
gious institutes and on the means of attaining these ideals. Particu- 
larly stressed was the fact that religious need a deep personal devo- 
tion to Christ. Basic to such a devotion is the knowledge of Christ; 
and the young religious must be helped to get this knowledge, partly 
through well-planned reading, and mostly through prayer—for it is 
a knowledge of the heart, and it is given by the Holy Ghost to those 
who humbly and perseveringly seek it. The fervent reception of 
Holy Communion is a great help to the attaining of this interior 
knowledge and devotion. Incidentally, in the men’s discussion of 
this topic, it was pointed out that here, as in other aspects of their 
religious training, young religious are inspired by the good example 
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of their elders and are proportionately harmed by the lack of such 
example. 

Several discussions also emphasized the need of a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. For instance, one danger of the religious life, 
with its many exercises in common, is what might be called “herd 
spirituality’’: one goes to the exercise automatically and takes part 
with a sort of detached numbness, as though partially anesthetized. 
The chief way to counteract this is the constant striving on the part 
of the individual to make the exercise personal. Also, some religious 
who lead an active apostolate, especially in small houses, are fre- 
quently unable to have common exercises. They can lose the reli- 
gious spirit completely unless through their own personal efforts 
they try to form a plan for making their various spiritual exercises 
in private. 

The same idea of personal responsibility, under the formality of 
personal initiative, was prominent in the men’s discussion of religious 


obedience. It was pointed out that apostolic initiative is not stifled 


by obedience, though it must often be controlled for the common 
good, as well as for the good of the individual. The religious who 
always waits to be told what to do is by no means the model of 
perfect obedience, and the superior who requires this of his subjects 
is by no means the perfect superior. 

In a paper that all will read with interest and profit, the Very 
Reverend Giles Staab, O.F.M.Cap., reduced the moral qualifications 
of candidates to the religious life to the four virtues of generosity, 
docility, prudence, and loyalty. The generous candidate will have 
the requisite piety, the right intention, the chastity, and the zeal. 
The docile candidate will be obedient and thus further the work of 
the institute. The prudent candidate will have good judgment and 
emotional control. And the candidate imbued with a spirit of 
loyalty will be ready to subordinate his own interests to those of the 
community and will, as a natural consequence, be a good community 
man: a religious with social balance, courtesy, and considerateness. 


Contemplative Life 
The Right Reverend Abbot M. James Fox, O.C.S.O., gave an 
interesting and informative talk about the contemplative life in gen- 
eral and the Trappists’ life in particular. He said that there is a 
great hunger for the contemplative life in modern America, and he 
illustrated this statement by quoting excerpts from many letters that 
he has received from applicants to the Trappists. The Trappists, 
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he said, have about 700 novices in their various houses throughout 
the world; approximately half of these novices are in the United 
States. In less than ten years the Trappist monasteries in this country 
have increased from three to ten. 

Why the attraction to contemplative orders? At one of the 
Sisters’ sessions it was suggested that youth are attracted to the con- 
templative life because they feel that in this life they can give more. 
It was then asked (and we don’t know whether it was answered) 
whether it is really true that the contemplative life offers a greater 
opportunity for giving, or whether youth have got this impression 
because of a failure on the part of the active institutes to teach their 
young religious how to give themselves completely to God in their 
own form of life. 

Typical temptations of active and contemplative religious are 
these: the contemplative is apt to feel that he cannot do enough; the 
active religious feels that he cannot pray enough. Solution for both 
is to realize that both types of life are approved by the Church and 
necessary for the Church, and both can lead to the highest sanctity. 
The secret of true interior peace is usually not transfer to another 
type of institute but more complete dedication to the ideals of one’s 
own. 


Poverty and Modern Living 

At the Sisters’ discussion of poverty, it was suggested that the 
practices of securing money from relatives to finance home visits, 
special education, and such things, may be owing to the fact that the 
religious are generally too poor to pay for these various needs. The 
solution of the problem, therefore, must be found in devising means 
of obtaining the requisite money through increased salaries, dona- 
tions to the institutes themselves, and so forth. It is not against the 
spirit of poverty (except perhaps in some institutes) for the religious 
communities to try to have more than enough money to meet the 
ordinary expenses of their houses and members. 

Both men’s and women’s sections discussed the use of modern 
conveniences with reference to the spirit of religious poverty; and 
there seems to have been general agreement that these things should 
be used, with a spirit of detachment, insofar as they enable religious 
to do more and better work for Christ. The Very Reverend Charles 
F. Barry, O.M.I., who spoke on this topic at the men’s session, used 
the apt expression, ‘‘necessities of convenience,” to designate such 


‘things as autos, central heating plants, modern furniture, and ele- 
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vators. Air conditioning also seems to be included to some extent, 
though it is not clear to what extent. There was some disagreement 
whether radios, and especially television, might also be necessities of 
convenience, either because of their educational value or because of 
their recreational value; but some strongly asserted the proposition— 
which seems almost self-evident—that radio and television present 
great danger of bringing into the cloister the very aspects of the 
world from which the cloister is supposed to protect us. Also, they 
tend to destroy the spirit of ‘‘family’’ recreation which has meant so 
much in religious life in the past. 

The men also had a brief—too brief to be satisfactory—discus- 
sion of Pullman travel. It was suggested on the one hand that the 
use of Pullmans, and even roomettes, is a very proper way for reli- 
gious to travel; and on the other hand it was pointed out that the use 
of Pullmans seems to be but one example of a tendency to live 
“higher” than most of the people who contribute to our support. 
Listening to this brief discussion, one got the uncomfortable feeling 
that there is a problem and that the group did not feel sure of the 
proper solution. 


Apostolate 

Obviously, every phase of the apostolate was represented by the 
religious who attended the Congress. Principally, however, the dis- 
cussions centered about teaching, nursing, and social work—with a 
predominance, it seems, given to teaching and the training of teach- 
ers. Our notes on these subjects are very fragmentary; but the fol- 
lowing jottings will give some idea of the discussions. 

Vital to all superiors of teaching institutes is the problem of pro- 
viding adequate religious and professional training for the young 
religious and of providing this training, if at all possible, before the 
young religious begin the work of teaching. One means of helping 
solve the problem was suggested by Sister Mary Patrick, I.H.M., in 
a paper entitled ‘‘Share the Sisters.’’ Sharing the Sisters means that 
every Catholic school which has Sister teachers should have secular 
teachers in the ratio of one to every four Sisters. If this were done 
on a large-scale, it would not only enable many institutes gradually 
to prepare their young Sisters more adequately before sending them 
out teaching, but eventually it would mean a large increase in the 
number of Catholic schools. A Catholic school, it was asserted, is 
no less Catholic because it has some teachers who are not religious; 

(Continued on Page 275) 
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Towards Continual Prayer 
Paul De Jaegher, S.J. 


HE fervent soul that has tasted the joys and delights of com- 
munion with God must necessarily desire that these blessed 
hours may be often repeated. She would wish that all that is 

best in her being might, if possible, be always in adoration, like 
Magdalen at the feet of Jesus, the well-beloved guest of her soul— 
and this, too, no matter what the occupations in which she must 
engage. Always to love, always to pray, actually to think of God 
unceasingly, so that she might love and pray ever more and more; in 
short, always to remain united with God by the understanding as 
well as by the will, such is the ideal which she cherishes and to which 
she aspires with sweet longing. With sweet longing, yes, but also 
painfully, for how far she still is from this happy union! And how 
often the thousand and one trifles of this life claim not only her 
attention but even her love, so that she is distracted from God, who 
is her all. 

To these souls thirsting for union, spiritual directors will reply, 
perhaps, that it is not possible always to think of God, that this 
privilege is reserved to the blessed in heaven. A true reply, indeed, 
as far as the great majority of souls are concerned. Without graces 
of a very special kind, no soul, however contemplative by nature, can 
succeed in maintaining in the midst of distracting material occupa- 
tions that continual attention to God which is the goal of her aspi- 
rations. Our inborn weakness must stand in the way. 

The reasonableness of this reply may convince the ordinary fer- 
vent soul, but it cannot satisfy the mystic soul. No matter what she 
is told, she continues to cherish the dream that is the sum of all her 
desires, the dream of a union always deeper, always more perman- 
ent, and even always actual in some measure. 

Has she not experienced many a time, for hours, perhaps for 
whole days, the sweetness of divine communion? Nay more, has 
she not sometimes felt herself united with God and lovingly atten- 
tive to Him not only during hours of prayer, but while conversing 
with others, during recreation, in the midst of the most distracting 
occupations? And what she has experienced at certain times, may 
she not experience more often still? And why not with the grace of 
God always? 
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Mystic soul, your reasoning is quite correct. It is God Himself, 
who inspires you with this ardent and consuming desire of an ever 
wakeful love and perfect union. He alone could cause it to spring 
up and grow in you. And this desire that now constantly pursues 
you and makes you languish is, as it were, a pledge that God wishes 
to grant you that grace. Provided that you remain faithful and 
pliant under His action, God will know how to lead you one day, if 
so He wills, to the goal of your desires. Not only will you unite 
yourself to Him by your increasingly fervent aspirations of love, but 
you will reach a stage where you will no longer have to unite your- 
self to Him, since being already united to Him, you will henceforth 
only have to maintain yourself peacefully in this sweet union. 

We know in general too little about the inner life of the saints to 
be able to follow the progress of their union with God to its mys- 
tic depths. Nevertheless, certain words uttered casually by one or 
other of them enable us to see how far their union with God had 
become intimate and permanent. 

Saint Thérése of the Infant Jesus was asked how she managed 
to think always of God. ‘“‘Why, it is the most natural thing to think 
of one whom you love,”’ she replied; “‘I don’t think I ever remained 
more than three minutes without thinking of God.’’ A few months 
before her death, she said in her simple way, ‘‘I do not see well, what 
I shall have after my death, that I do not possess already. . . It is true 
I shall see God, but as for being with Him, I already have it per- 
fectly here on earth.”’ 

Saint Gemma Galgani, also our contemporary like Thérése, one 
day reproached herself severely with having lost the sense of the 
divine presence for one minute, while she was helping her father to 
make up the accounts of his shop! 


It is more consoling to know that Saint Francis de Sales, being 
questioned by Saint Jeanne de Chantal, replied that he sometimes 
passed nearly a quarter of an hour without thinking of God. Does 
this mean that the great Doctor fell so far short of the union 
enjoyed by Thérése and Gemma? Or must we seek an explanation 
of this divergence in his occupations, so varied, so absorbing, and so 
different from the contemplative exterior of the life of Thérése and 
Gemma? We do not think so. No doubt Saint Francis de Sales 
only meant to say that he never passed a quarter of an hour without 
raising his soul to God by some explicit act of love, by some formal 
and reflexive aspiration. 
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We propose here to show in some detail how God fulfils little by 
little the desires of the mystic soul, how He leads her gradually to 
that blessed state where prayer and contemplation become continual, 
where love is ever active, and what is more, where loving attention 
to God never ceases as is the case in the state of ‘‘transforming 
union.” 

Negative Preparation 

First of all let us see in what the negative preparation consists, 
that is to say, how God removes the numerous obstacles that hinder 
this continual contemplation and this uninterrupted union of the 
mind as well as of the heart. 

The soul must first detach herself from the numberless creatures 
which surround her and which ceaselessly tend to claim her atten- 
tion, and thus distract her from’ God. This point need-not be in- 
sisted upon here. Spiritual authors agree on this necessity and they 
treat of the methods by which one can attain to this indispensable 
detachment. 

But if it is necessary to detach oneself from all creatures, it is still 
more necessary to be detached from oneself; and this, as Saint Greg- 
ory tells us in a lesson of the breviary, is much more difficult. The 
soul ought little by little to strip herself of this self-love, which is so 
deep-rooted in us, and which gives rise to so many personal desires, 
regrets, fears, and joys that are not ordained to God. Indeed it is 
only after long years of arduous combat that the soul can arrive at a 
state, where she no more experiences, at least voluntarily, any selfish 
joy or desire. According to Saint John of the Cross, it is only at this 
stage that the will of the soul is united to the will of God in such a 
way as to enable her to enter into the life of union, the unitive life. 

It is only by this hard and sustained fight against herself that the 
soul can divest herself of all attachment to an all too human and 
“proprietary’’ use of her faculties, especially of her intelligence (an 
expression used by ancient mystic authors). The soul must abandon 
her natural and human method of thinking about God and knowing 
Him, at least in so far as it constitutes an obstacle to the divine 
action. 

For God wishes to teach her a superior and supernatural method 
of knowing Him. He wishes to give her supernatural lights and 
views by means of passive and infused contemplation that owes 
nothing to the senses. He wishes above all to grant her in ever in- 
creasing measure that general, indistinct, and affectionate attention, 
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which, in the opinion of all great mystics, constitutes the very essence 
of passive prayer. For this it is necessary that henceforward the soul 
should give up her discursive and rational method of prayer, that she 
should be content to be less active apparently, so that all her activity 
will now consist in this simple and peaceful gazing at God and His 
divine perfection. She must be content to do without that extremely 
subtle satisfaction that the consciousness of our activity brings us 
and this renunciation is very painful. 

Saint Jeanne de Chantal, who passed a great part of her life in 
a state of passive contemplation, arid and often painful, used to ac- 
cuse herself of yielding too easily to the human satisfaction of 
making some interior acts in her prayer. Caussade, who has written 
so well on the subject of progress in prayer, makes this point clear: 
“The most delicate and lasting attachment, the one which is dearest, 
and at the same time the most hidden of all, still remains. It is what 
the mystics call: ‘attachment to the proprietary use of our facul- 
ties.” ’’ And further on, speaking of the simplicity to which God 
wishes to lead the contemplative soul, he says: ‘““This simplicity im- 
plies the most perfect renunciation and dying to self.” 

There is no point on which Saint John of the Cross insists 
more than this. In his Mount Carmel and still more in his Dark 
Night he dwells repeatedly on the necessity for the mystic soul of 
renouncing all her own activity and especially all intellectual activity 
that opposes the divine action. At least when this action makes itself 
felt by infused contemplation, the soul must not think of making 
any kind of reflective act of the intellect or even of the will. She 
must abandon all discursive activity of the understanding, all images, 
all particular and distinct knowledge, and be content with a simple 
attention to God, with a general and indistinct knowledge akin to 
that given by faith. Let her not be daunted or discouraged by such 
a reduction of activity; let her not want to come back to her old 
methods of meditation, under the pretext that she is losing her time 
by remaining idle. Saint John of the Cross uses words of surprising 
severity against those ill-advised directors who try to bring mystic 
souls back to the discursive method, and thus go counter to the 
divine action. 

On the other hand, what is the experience of the mystic soul who 
shows herself docile to God’s simplifying action? She acquires 
gradually a marked distaste for reasonings of the understanding in 


prayer, and for all the images with which she once loved to clothe © 
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her thought. Little by little, even though perhaps unconsciously, 
she reduces the number of formal, explicit acts of the will in her 
prayer. And those rare acts of virtue that she does make reduce 
themselves nearly always to simple acts of love. This simplification 
can proceed very far, so that formal aspirations towards God, 
yearnings of love, that the soul used greatly to relish in previous 
times, now begin to appear to her distasteful and insipid. 

In reality her intellect is not less active than before, but its 
activity is different. It is no longer the reasoning intellect, the “‘ratio”’ 
that functions; it is the superior intellect, the intuitive intellect, 
which, inwardly enlightened especially by the gifts of wisdom and 
understanding, contemplates quietly and lovingly the supernatural 
lights sent her by God, often without the agency of the senses. Her 
activity is no longer confined to the surface; it is deeper. Conse- 
quently the consolations that she now experiences are such as pertain 
to the more advanced souls: less sensible, less agitated, less ‘‘skin- 
deep.” They are more calm, sweet, gentle, profound, we might say 
“long-waved.”’ Her activity of love may now be compared not to 
the raging waves that disturb the surface of the sea but to the cur- 
rents of the deep, hardly perceived, but wonderfully powerful and 
irresistible. 

The soul is thus made ready for the life of continual union. 
Instead of thinking of God with the reasoning intellect by means of 
a thousand fatiguing thoughts, she is now able to think of Him by 
a simple orientation of the intellect, by a general and indistinct but 
altogether loving attention to the divine presence. She is able to do 
this for whole hours. 

Positive Preparation 

Let us now turn to the positive preparation. The soul that has 
made some progress on the mystic path comes more and more under 
the influence of passive love. This is a fact on which all authors 
agree. The life of such a soul tends ever more and more to be 
summed up in love. What is more remarkable, the sentiments of 
love become so predominant that the other virtues seem to be eclipsed 
by it. The soul continues as before to make acts of humility, abne- 
gation, obedience, confidence, and so on; but what makes her per- 
form these various acts, the determining motive, is now love. So 
much so that to the merit of each of these acts of virtue is now added 
the supreme merit of an ardent act of charity, the queen of all vir- 
tues. For the soul that has reached this stage, to live is to love. 


Love is the breath of her life. 
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God helps her powerfully to live this life wholly dedicated to 
love. He labors unceasingly to fan the flame of divine charity in 
her. The graces of passive love are accompanied by lights passively 
received, supernaturally communicated to her by God, infused into 
the essence of the soul, into that remotest depth where the intellect is 
hardly distinguished from the other faculties. These lights give the 
soul a magnificent view of God’s justice, His power, His beauty, His 
merciful love, His absolute lovableness. Sometimes a single light of 
this kind gives her an insight that could not have been gained by 
years of meditation. 

These divine lights also reveal to her God in His creatures. Little 
by little the world is transformed before the eyes of the soul, and 
she sees it only as a mirror, certainly a very defective mirror, but still 
highly reflective of the divine perfections. All that is beautiful speaks 
to her of the divine beauty, of that ravishing beauty that strikes one 
dumb, as Saint Angela de Foligno put it. All that is great recalls to 
her the immense God who holds the universe in His hand. The 
tenderness of a mother for her child appears to her as a drop com- 
pared to the ocean of God’s hyper-maternal tenderness. 

The whole creation is enveloped in the halo of the divine. The 
soul sees God everywhere. Everything speaks to her of Him, every- 
thing recalls Him to her affectionate remembrance. It is not only 
the loveliness of nature that speaks to her of God, this nature that so 
many saints have loved with an altogether special love, but also all 
the various kinds of creatures that surround us. To Saint Ignatius, 
the immortal author of ‘“The Contemplation for obtaining Divine 
Love,”’ the tables, the chairs, the very walls of his room spoke as 
eloquently of God as the flowers of the garden and the stars of the 
sky. 

Above all, the world appears to the soul as a spectacle of divine 
love. Not only is every creature an image of God, but even inani- 
mate creation is, as it were, a sanctuary of the God of Love. Each 
thing holds Him. He conceals Himself in it, and at the same time 
reveals Himself. He is present there for love of us, present there to 
work for us, present also to solicit our love. From out of every 
flower He cries out to us: ‘‘See how I love you, what care I take of 
you, how I long for your love. Do love me as I,love you.’”’ Thus 
the world has a thousand voices to put the soul in remembrance of 
God, and to invite her to an ardent and ever increasing love for Him. 

The soul thus comes to be entirely plunged in the divine. She is 
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immersed in God, her love. God all around her, God in her! Her 
whole mind is orientated towards Him. Oh, who can describe the 
joy of pure love that inundates the soul during those moments, when 
everything around her appears divinized by the warm rays of the 
divine light of contemplation, so that she feels herself to be a tiny 
sponge plunged into the ocean of divine love and absorbed in it. 

We may say that the soul that has reached this stage has begun 
to love God, to be united with Him, and to pray in a continual 
fashion, though her loving attention may still be somewhat inter- 
rupted. For it is not necessary that the soul should have an unceasing 
consciousness of her love. She loves and prays in.an actual fashion 
not only when she prays and loves by explicit acts, but also when 
she does so by those numerous acts of love that may be called “‘direct 
acts.” The great Bossuet has spoken eloquently of them, and after 
him Caussade has, for our consolation, brought out their worth and 
excellence. 

Our acts of love are in reality of two kinds: the explicit, reflexive 
acts, whether formal or not, and what are called direct acts. These 
last are acts of an extremely intimate and hidden nature, nearly im- 
perceptible, because altogether spontaneous. The soul makes them 
incessantly. Does the child reposing in the arms of its mother love 
her actually and express its love only when it covers her with 
caresses and kisses or prattles about its love? No, assuredly. It loves 
her and shows its love also when it revels in the tranquil happiness 
of reposing in her arms, or when, without uttering a word, it presses 
her affectionately to itself. Thus the loving soul loves by numerous 
reflexive acts, but still more by innumerable direct and spontaneous 
acts that succeed one another without interruption. They fill all her 
joys, fears, and sufferings. The soul resembles those delicious flowers 
that charm us as much by their fragrance as by their colors. From 
their balmy hearts there go forth every instant innumerable invisible 
particles, which, floating in the air, render it fragrant and pleasing 
to our sense of smell. So also the loving heart exhales continually 
numberless imperceptible acts of love, called forth by the creatures 
which it comes across. 

It would seem then, that the mystic soul has reached the summit 
of her hopes. She prays always since her heart is always raised to 
God and united with him; she loves always. What more can she 
desire! Still not even all this can satisfy her entirely; as we sug- 
gested at the beginning, she hopes for something more. Desirous of 
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loving more and better, she wants her loving attention to God to be 

uninterrupted and more or less actual. She wishes to be united to 

Him every instant, not only by the will that loves and gives itself, 

but also by the intellect that sees and contemplates. Excelsior! 
Sense of the Divine Presence 

And indeed it is to this goal that God intends to lead her. To 
this end He helps her powerfully by a mystic agency, not mentioned 
so far, but seemingly indispensable, the passive awareness or sense of 
the divine presence. 

From the beginnings of the mystic life many souls experience at 
certain moments, moments at first rather short, then more prolonged, 
the sense of the divine presence (ordinarily in themselves, but some- 
times around or near them). This is not the fruit of reasoning, but 
that of an intuition of a very special kind, a quasi-experimental in- 
tuition, as it has been well expressed according to the mind of Saint 
Thomas. The soul has, as it were, an experimental and direct 
knowledge of God in herself, somewhat as she experiences in herself 
the feelings of joy or sorrow, the sensations of heat or cold. What 
is certain is that this feeling is entirely supernatural and infused. It 
is a grace of God that no effort of the soul, no meditation on the 
presence of God in her can succeed in producing. Many souls have 
never known this feeling and cannot, therefore, well understand 
what it means. 

In proportion to the progress the soul makes in the spiritual life 
this feeling tends to play a larger and larger role in her life, although 
it can become extremely weak or disappear during times of aridity. 
Before long it is not only during formal contemplation that the soul 
experiences this enviable feeling. Thanks to what has been called 
“active quietude,’’ she does so at all hours, in the midst of the most 
varied occupations. Finally if it please God, a day comes when the 
soul, having arrived at the highest stage of the spiritual life, namely 
that of transforming union, no longer loses this consciousness of God 
present within her. We may even say that in our days it is gener- 
ally held that the permanence of this consciousness constitutes the 
greatest, the best characteristic of the state of transforming union. 

We said just a moment ago that it is especially by this aware- 
ness, this sense of the divine presence that God leads the soul to con- 
tinual loving attention. How is this? What influence does this 
awareness have, and how does it finally produce continual attention 
to God? 
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Saint Francis de Sales, in the sixth book of his treatise on the 
Love of God, explains this by one of those happy comparisons of 
which he has the secret. Just as, he says, the bees are continually 
brought back to the hive by the sweetness of the honey they find 
there, so also the soul that enjoys the prayer of quietude and experi- 
ences in it the sweetness of the divine presence finds her attention 
continually brought back to it. 

This is exactly true. Every mystic soul will gladly subscribe to 
what the gentle saint says. This special feeling, so cherished by the 
soul, seems to draw her along with it, in the midst of her exterior 
occupations, saying to her: don’t forget that your Beloved is here, 
burning with love for you. ‘‘Magister adest et vocat te.”” Once this 
feeling of the divine presence has become continual, the loving atten- 
tion caused by it also easily becomes permanent. Now at last the 
soul is truly possessed of what she had been desiring; her ideal is 
fully realized.1 

In this soul is verified that division of activity which has often 
been noticed in great mystics. On the one hand. the essence of the 
soul with the intuitive intellect and the will is continually under the 
divine influence, continually united with God. Uninterruptedly she 
contemplates, at least in an indistinct and general way, the God 
whom she feels present in her inner sanctuary. On the other hand, 
the inferior faculties, the discursive intellect, imagination, memory, 
and the various senses are engaged without hindrance in their ordi- 
nary occupations. They are not necessarily under the divine influ- 
ence. Nevertheless sometimes when the union is particularly intense, 
they do receive some crumbs from the table of delights, where the 
deepest core of the soul nourishes itself. 

Margaret of Arbouze, the celebrated mystic of Normandy, had 
reached transforming union. She was a humble servant, working for 
her noble lords. One day someone asked her how she set about her 
work in such a way as never to lose her loving attention to God. She 
replied in all simplicity: ‘‘But this is most natural. See, I am a poor 
servant. Well, if I were to converse with some persons in the pres- 
ence of my mistress, whatever I did, I should never lose sight of the 


Nt is possible that this feeling of the divine presence remains weak and nearly im- 
perceptible. It may also be dry and devoid of all sweetness. In this case the soul 
less advanced in interior life easily allows herself to be distracted from God. But 
the more advanced soul, used to living reposefully with the guest of her heart, and 
less concerned about the surface impressions (see negative preparation), finds even 
this weak and dry feeling sufficient for the purpose of maintaining consciousness of 
the divine presence. 
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fact that my mistress is there and that it is in her presence that the 
whole interview is taking place. With much greater reason must | 
say the same in regard to God present in my soul.” 

This reply illustrates well the effect of the awareness of the 
divine presence when it has become uninterrupted. It reminds the 
soul continually that her Beloved is there present in the innermost 
depth of her being, and by this very fact creates a continual loving 
attention to God. 

Happy the generous and docile soul whom divine grace has 
brought to this stage. She has already a foretaste of the life of the 
blessed. Across the ever-dwindling obscurities of a faith perfected 
by the gifts of the Holy Spirit, she contemplates lovingly, joyously, 
and continually her well-beloved Lord, who is to her truly all in all. 
“‘Deus meus et omnia.” 

Docility to the Divine Action 

For the sake of completeness we must now retrace our steps a 
little and say a word about a new desire that forces its way into the 
soul during her mystic ascent. It is the burning desire to be per- 
fectly docile to the divine action and to all divine impulses, the desire 
to give herself entirely to God whom she loves and whom for some 
time she has felt to be not only present, but also living and acting in 
her. 

Once the soul has arrived at the higher degrees of the life of 
union, especially from the time of what is commonly called ‘“‘spir- 
itual betrothal,’’ God in his love grants her not only the mystic 
feeling of His divine presence, but also the mystic and infused feeling 
of His life and activity in her.? She experiences at certain times in a 
very clear manner that in reality it is not so much she that lives as 
Christ that lives in her. She feels that the charity that impels her 
and makes her languish, is none other than the divine charity by 
which Jesus himself, living in her, loves His Father. “Thanks to 
the perfect pliability that the gifts of the Holy Spirit have gradually 
caused in her, thanks especially to the new awareness of the mystic 
action of God in her, she perceives even the least touches of the divine 
Spirit. She feels in an experimental way that she is only a mystic 


2The saints, accustomed to perceive within themselves the least divine impulses, let 
themselves be guided more by the divine action than by reason; and being impelled 
by God, they often performed certain heroic acts of virtue that were baffling to 
human prudence. One recalls that Blessed Mary of the Incarnation declared that 
she could never make up her mind to undertake anything unless she first felt herself 
clearly invited by God to do so. 
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member of Christ. Christ lives in her, and through her He wishes 
still to love His Father immensely. She feels that the divine activity 
wants to take possession of her whole self and that her own activity, 
compared to it, ought to consist more than ever in being perfectly 
docile, passive, pliant to the least divine impulses. She ought not to 
wish any other love, any other desires, any other joys than those 
that He wishes to live in her. To disappear, to die: such is the new 
ideal towards which she now tends with all her might. ‘“‘Oportet 
illum crescere, me autem minui.’’ To her, life means Christ. ‘‘Mihi 
vivere Christus est et mori lucrum.” 

Thus God divinizes the soul ever more and more, and fulfils her 
desires beyond all her hopes. Not only has the mystic feeling of the 
divine presence now given her that loving attention to God present 
within her, which she had desired so much, but she is also possessed, 
in a well nigh uninterrupted fashion, of loving docility and loving 
attention to God living and acting in her. The union, already so 
intimate, is now become little by little ‘“‘transforming.’’ Christ lives 
and acts in her with full freedom, and the day finally comes when, 
transformed in her Beloved, she can cry out in ecstasy like the great 
Apostle: ‘“Vivo, iam non ego, vivit vero in me Christus.’’—‘‘I am 
alive; or rather, not I; it is Christ that lives in me.” 


[AUTHOR’: NOTE: In The Lord is My Joy, published by the Newman Press in 
1949, I tried to describe the joys of a soul that has reached the unitive life and 
loves God with a pure, prefect, unitive love. In the thirty-first chapter is a de- 
scription, at some length, of the joy of the mystic consciousness of God's presence 
in the soul, which was touched on in the article. ] 
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Practical and Pastoral 
Cases on Illegitimacy 
Joseph F. Gallen, S.J. 


peel in canon law isa prohibiting impediment to 
entrance into the noviceship only with regard to those who are 
destined for the priesthood (cc. 542, 2°: 984, 1°). We can pre- 
sume that this canonical impediment is well known. The relation 
oi illegitimacy to lay institutes of brothers, nuns, and sisters is of 
greater interest and is not so well known. [legitimacy is a merely 
prohibiting impediment to entrance into religion by the law of the 
particular constitutions in about seventy-five per cent of pontifical 
congregations of sisters and in about fifty per cent of diocesan insti- 
tutes of sisters in the United States. It is likewise frequently found 
in institutes of brothers and nuns. Institutes that do not expressly 
list illegitimacy as an impediment can place great emphasis on legiti- 
macy as a quality requisite for aptitude in a candidate. 

The impediment of illegitimacy in lay institutes has its origin in 
the practice of the Holy See in approving the constitutions of pon- 
tifical institutes. In 1861 the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars added the impediment in a particular set of constitutions 
that had been proposed for its approval. The practice then became 
general, and illegitimacy appeared as an impediment in the Normae 
of 1901 (art. 61), the typical constitutions on which the constitu- 
tions of pontifical institutes were thereafter to be based. The im- 
pediment spread to diocesan institutes from the general principle that 
diocesan constitutions should conform to those of pontifical institutes 
with the exception of matters that are proper to either type of insti- 
tute. The Code of Canon Law did not enact illegitimacy as an im- 
pediment for entrance into lay institutes, nor does the Holy See any 
longer demand that it be included as an impediment of the particu- 
lar law of the institute. This change of principle by the Holy See 
should be pondered by all institutes that will not even consider the 
admission of the illegitimate. 

A knowledge of this matter is necessary also because by canon 
504 the illegitimate who have not been legitimated cannot validly 
be appointed or elected higher superior in any religious institute 
whatever, clerical or lay. It is to be realized that illegitimacy in this 
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case renders the appointment or election invalid; in all other matters 
the canonical disabilities of illegitimacy affect only liceity. The il- 
legitimate who have not been legitimated cannot therefore validly be 
generals, provincials, presidents of federations of independent houses, 
superiors of independent monasteries or houses, nor be the superiors 
of vice-provinces, quasi-provinces, custodiae, commissariats, visita- 
tions, regions, missions, districts, or vicariates if their authority is 
ordinary and not merely delegated (c. 488, 8°). 

The legitimated are to be considered as equal to the legitimate 
with regard to all ecclesiastical effects unless the Code or the particu- 
lar constitutions expressly declare the contrary (c. 1117). This 
principle is usually stated explicitly in the constitutions, and the im- 
pediment to entrance into religion ordinarily reads: those who are 
illegitimate and have not been legitimated. Since the impediment is 
found so extensively in institutes of sisters, we shall apply our cases 
to such institutes. “The same principles are applicable to institutes of 
brothers and nuns. ’ 

Case 1. Mother M. Selina, the mother general of a diocesan in- 
stute, has a candidate that she wishes to admit, but the girl is 
illegitimate and was not legitimated. The constitutions list illegitt- 
macy as an impediment but say nothing about the power of dis- 
pensing. 

Solution. The mother general with at least the advice of her 
council may dispense from the impediment. The constant practice 
of the Holy See in approving constitutions gives the power of dis- 
pensing from the impediments of particular law to the mother gen- 
eral. The Holy See usually demands the consent of the council, but 
in some pontifical constitutions only the advice of the council is pre- 
scribed. Even when the institute is divided into provinces the power 
of dispensing is given to the mother general. Only in the very rare 
case in which the constitutions positively deny the power of dispen- 
sation to the mother general will a petition have to be made to the 
local Ordinary. If the institute is diocesan, the local Ordinary in 
virtue of his ordinary power can dispense from all impediments of 
particular law; if the institute is pontifical, he can dispense in virtue 
of his quinquennial faculties from all cases of illegitimacy except that 
of sacrilegious offspring. The superior of an independent monas- 
tery or house possesses the same power in this matter as a mother 
general. : 

Case 2. After the dispensation had been given in the preceding, 
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case, the mistress of novices asked the mother general, “‘Suppose this 
gitl should ever be elected mother general?’’ 


Solution. A dispensation from illegitimacy, whether given by 
the’ Holy See, a local Ordinary, or a higher superior, for entrance 
into religion is not a dispensation from canon 504, which renders 
the illegitimate who have not been legitimated incapable of being a 
higher superior. Therefore, a notation is always to be made and 
preserved in the secret files of the institute to the effect that the can- 
didate cannot validly be made a higher superior. This notation 
should contain an accurate description of the facts that give rise to 
the illegitimacy. 

Case 3. An infant about three weeks old was found in the vesti- 
bule of the church of St. John the Evangelist. Pinned to the clothing 
of the child was a pencilled and printed note that said merely, “Not 
baptized.”” The child was baptized Grace and was brought up tna 
Catholic orphanage. At the age of twenty-three she wishes to enter 
religion. ; 

Solution. Grace is to be held as legitimate. Illegitimacy is some- 
thing odious, and thus a child is presumed to be legitimate until the 
contrary is proven with certainty. Grace requires no dispensation 
from a merely prohibiting impediment that bars the entrance of the 
illegitimate into religion. However, a precautionary dispensation 
should be secretly obtained before Grace is appointed a higher supe- 
rior or if there is any likelihood that she will be elected to the office 
of higher superior, since illegitimacy, unlike other matters that it 
touches, renders such an appointment or election invalid (cf. cc. 504; 
15; 586, § 3). Since we are in a doubt of fact, the local Ordinary 
can give this dispensation in virtue of canon 15. Higher superiors of 
clerical exempt institutes can give the same dispensation for their 
subjects. Because of the future difficulty with regard to the office of 
higher superior, a notation of the doubtful illegitimacy is to be pre- 
served in the secret files of the institute (see case 2). “This same so- 
lution is to be given as regards both aspects not only in the case of 
abandoned children but also of those whose parents are unknown or 
whose legitimacy is doubtful from any source. 


Case 4. Thelma M. Brown calls ata rectory, tells Father Pace 
that she is applying for admission into religion, and asks him for the 
certificate of her own Baptism and Confirmation and the marriage 
certificate of her parents. Father Pace looks at the baptismal and 
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marriage registers and gets at least a suspicion that Thelma is illegiti- 
mate. 

Solution. Father Pace should give all the certificates to Thelma 
in a sealed envelope addressed to the higher superior or preferably 
mail them directly to the higher superior with an explanation. This 
should always be done in such cases, even when the priest has only 
the slightest suspicion of illegitimacy. The utmost care dnd prudence 
are to be exercised lest any indication be given to Thelma that she is 
illegitimate. 

Case 5. In May of her senior year in high school Vera has an 
informal talk with a mother general and tells the latter that she is 
certain she wishes to enter the particular institute. Vera is the out- 
standing girl in the class, and the mother general is most desirous of 
admitting her. The next day the mother of Vera calls on the mother 
general and tells her that Vera ts illegitimate. Vera knows nothing 
of this. The mother general secures all the records and becomes cer- 
tain that Vera ts an adulterous illegitimate child. She consults about 
the matter and ts told that she is obliged to inform Vera of her itlle- 
gitimacy, since Vera must ask for the dispensation and must also be 
excluded from the office of higher superior. 

Solution. There is not only no obligation to inform Vera but 
there is an obligation of the natural law not to inform her. A dis- 
pensation may be validly and licitly given or petitioned for another 
without the latter’s consent or knowledge (cf. c. 37). Furthermore, 
the exclusion from the office of higher superior can be taken care of 
by the notation in the secret files(see case 2). We are forbidden by 
the natural law to cause unnecessary diffamation and suffering to 
others, and these would certainly result for the parents and Vera if 
the illegitimacy were revealed to the girl. 

Case 6. Father Ryan ts directing the vocation of a girl, Winifred. 
She has outstanding capabilities for the religious life, but both Father 
Ryan and the girl know that she ts illegitimate. Father Ryan does 
not wish to see the girl hurt by a refusal of admission merely because 
she ts illegitimate. 

Solution. Father Ryan should first ascertain the institutes in 
which Winifred is interested. He should then himself inquire from 
the higher superiors whether their institutes absolutely exclude the 
illegitimate. Such institutes are found but their number is growing 
smaller. He is to divert Winifred from these institutes and to urge 
her to apply at those he now knows will admit illegitimate candi- 
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dates. If necessary, he can consult the Catholic Directory or voca- 
tional literature for institutes similar to those Winifred has men- 
tioned, inquire in the same way from the higher superiors, and then 
strive to interest Winifred in these similar institutes that will admit 
the illegitimate. It would be a charitable act also for him to write 
out an explanation of the facts that give rise to the illegitimacy so 
that Winifred will be spared prolonged and minute inquiries on a 
very painful matter. 

Case 7. In the Congregation of the Sisters of St. Yvette, a list of 
all the Sisters eligible for the offices of mother general and general 
officials ts published for the use of the capitulars of the general chap- 
ter. The secretary general ts compiling this list in December for the 
next general chapter, whichis to be held in June. She ts also in 
anguish. She has discovered that three sisters, who would otherwise 
appear on this list for the first time, were admitted into religion with 
a dispensation from illegitimacy. She must therefore either omit 
them entirely from the list or mark them as ineligible for the office of 
mother general. Among other difficulties that will arise, she believes 
that either procedure will cause the very extensive suspicion that these 
sisters are illegitimate. The only other canonical requtsites for the 
office of mother general are forty years of age and ten years of profes- 
sion in the institute. The secretary has reflected that age and years of 
profession are matters of common knowledge in the institute and 
thus the capitulars will conclude that only illegitimacy can explain 
the exclusion of the names of the three sisters. 

Solution. The same difficulty can occur when the mother pro- 
vincial is elected in a provincial chapter. One solution of the diffi- 
culty is to omit the publication of the list, which is not a universal 
practice. However, the publication is often commanded by custom 
and also by the constitutions, the list is useful, an article of constitu- 
tions prescribing its publication has often been approved by the Holy 
See, and the omission of the list would not preclude the possible in- 
valid election of an illegitimate religious. My own solution is as fol- 
lows. The prospective list should be at least studied thoroughly 
about a year before the chapter. A dispensation should then be 
petitioned from the Holy See for any illegitimate religious who 
would otherwise appear on the list. The probability of serious and 
public diffamation is a sufficient reason for the dispensation. 

Case 8. The election to the office of mother general is being held 
by the general chapter of the Congregation of the Sisters of St. Ada. 
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There are thirty-one capitulars. In the first ballot Sister M. Clarella 
received four votes. In the second ballot she received twelve votes. 
The secretary of the chapter, who is also the secretary general, got 
fidgety as this count proceeded. At the completion of the count she 
leaned over to the president and told him, “I am certain that Sister 
M. Clarella is illegitimate.” On the third ballot Sister M. Clarella 
received sixteen votes and was elected mother general. 

Solution. The case admits of many possible solutions. If the 
illegitimacy was public the president should have declared that Sister 
M. Clarella was ineligible. We presume that the illegitimacy is secret. 
To inform this Sister of her ineligibility and to tell her to withdraw 
or refuse the election is a solution that entails several difficulties and 
is not certainly obligatory. She may not be present; she may not 
know she is illegitimate; the custom or even the constitutions may 
oblige her to accept the election; the chapter may insist that she 
accept the election; her refusal may create the danger that others will 
suspect the reason for the refusal. Therefore, in the case as presented, 
the president before the third ballot: 

(a) if he was a local Ordinary (residential Bishop or Vicar Gen- 
eral), he should have stated to the secretary that he dispensed 
Sister M. Clarella from the impediment, which he can do in 
virtue of canon 15 (doubtful illegitimacy) or in this urgent 
case in virtue of canon 81 (certain or doubtful illegitimacy) ; 

(b) if he was not a local Ordinary but had received from a local 
Ordinary delegation of the powers of these canons either 
habitually (e. g., a Chancellor) or for this particular act of pre- 
siding at the election, he should have done the same thing; 

(c) if the circumstances of neither of the preceding paragraphs were 
verified, the presiding priest should have excused himself under 
some pretext, telephoned to a local Ordinary or to one who has 
the habitual delegation stated above, and obtained the dispensa- 
tion. 

The election in any of these solutions is certainly valid. A nota- 
tion of the dispensation signed by the president should be preserved 
in the secret files of the institute. 

(d) If the presiding priest cannot reach a local Ordinary or a priest 
habitually delegated, he may argue with at least some probabil- 
ity in this urgent and perplexed case: 
1° that he can invoke canon 200, § 1, maintain that the power 

of dispensing from the impediment in virtue of canon 15 
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or 81 is necessary for the exercise of the expressly delegated 
power of presiding, supplement this argument with canon 
209, and dispense in the same way; 

2° that this secret impediment of ecclesiastical law ceases in 
such circumstances; 

3° that Sister M. Clarella would validly exercise the powers 
of a mother general in virtue of common error (canon 209) 
and that the circumstances of the case are sufficiently serious 
to allow common error to be created by the election. 

If any of the solutions in (d) was employed and also in cases in 
which the impediment was not detected until after the election, a 
sanation of the election saltem ad cautelam is to be petitioned im- 
mediately from the Sacred Congregation of Religious by airmail. 





COMMUNION CARD FOR HOSPITALS 


A plastic card containing the prayers before and after Holy Communicn has 
been prepared for hospital patients by Rev. Thomas Sullivan, C.S.V., of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Aberdeen, South Dakota. The prayers are simple, short, provocative of 
meditation. The large, bold type makes them easy to read. The plastic is durable 
and t’,e cards can be washed easily. The card has the approval and the imprimatur 
of Bishop Brady of Sioux Falls, S. D. With the card is provided an envelope on 
which is printed instructions for nurses who prepare the patient for Holy Com- 
munion. The cards are available at 20 cents each from St. Luke’s Hospital, Aber- 
deen, South Dakota. 





COMPLETE TEXT OF SPONSA CHRISTI IN ENGLISH 


Our readers who have been looking foracomplete English translation of Sponsa 
Christi containing the long historical introduction will be pleased to learn that such 
a translation is now available in a small book (4 x 6%). The text is authorized 
by the Sacred Congregation of Religious. Copies atone dollar per copy may be 
obtained from: Daughters of St. Paul, Old Lake Shore Road, Derby, New York. 





LEGISLATION OF SPONSA CHRISTI 


In May and July, 1951, we printed the Apostolic Constitution, Sponsa 
Christi, and the explanatory instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Religious 
without the historical introduction. Reprints of this material are available in sets 
of ten and multiples of ten. The price is one dollar for ten copies, and a dollar 
for each additional set of ten. ‘Please enclose payment with your order and address 
it to: REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas. 
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Pope Pius XIl and Our Lady 


John A. Hardon, S.J. 


N THE FEAST of the Immaculate Conception in 1939, Pope 
O Pius XII left Vatican City to return to the Church of 
St. Mary Major, where he celebrated his first Mass on Easter 
Sunday, forty years before. The allocution which he gave on that 
occasion is among the most personal revelations that we have of his 
interior life and union with God. It was the jubilee year of his or- 
dination, he said, “‘and a sweet memory of this very happy event has 
always lingered in Our soul.’’ Then he added, “With joy and sin- 
cerity of heart, We testify that Our priestly life began with Mary 
and has always been directed under her motherly eye. If in Our 
rather long priestly life We have achieved anything good, anything 
felicitous, anything useful for the Catholic Faith, We do not glory 
in ourselves, but rather give honor to God and to Our Lady. Because 
We felt We were under Mary’s protection, We have in hours of 
doubt and anxiety, of which We have had our full share, called on 
Our beloved Mother. And Our call for her aid has never been in 
vain; We have always obtained from her the light, protection, and 
consolation that We asked for. (A.A.S., 31, 707.) 


Life-long Devotion to the Mother of God 

Biographers of Pius XII record that his devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin can be traced to the earliest days of his boyhood. He and his 
brother Francesco attended ginnasio classes in a private school on the 
Via de’ Ginnasi, near the Jesuit Church of the Gest in Rome. Next 
to the tomb of St. Ignatius, on the gospel side, is the chapel of Ma- 
donna della Strada, built around the picture of Our Lady to which 
St. Ignatius was specially devoted. 

Before and after school hours, young Pacelli used to go into the 
Gest to pour out his heart in prayer before the miraculous image. 
Sometimes he stayed so long that he was late in coming home. But 
his mother never worried about him. ‘‘I suppose he is with the 
Madonna della Strada again,’’ she would say. Once she asked him 
what he was doing in the chapel all the time. “‘I pray and tell Mary 
everything,’’ he answered simply. 

Eugenio Pacelli was ordained to the priesthood at the age of 23. 
Frail health prevented him from taking his part in the regular ordi- 
nation ceremonies at St. John Lateran. Therefore the Patriarch 
Francesco Paola Cassetta, Auxiliary Bishop of Rome, ordained him 
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in his own private chapel on Easter Sunday, 1899. Next day the 
young priest offered his first Mass at the Liberian Basilica of Our 
Lady of the Snows. His reason for the choice, he explained, was 
that he could offer the Holy Sacrifice at the altar above which hung 
the picture of Mary, “Salvation of the Roman People,’ reputedly 
the oldest picture of Our Lady in existence. From at least the sixth 
century the Roman people have carried this image in procession 
whenever the city was in danger, and their prayers have always been 
answered. 

Prophetic also of his future promotion of Mary’s honor, the 
following short prayer appeared on the ordination card which Don 
Pacelli distributed among his relatives and friends: ‘“‘Sublime Mother 
of God, who desires to be called the Salvation of the Roman People, 
and at whose altar I offered for the first time the Holy Sacrifice to the 
Eternal Father, remain close to me.”’ 

After eighteeen years in the priesthood, Pacelli was appointed by 
Benedict XV to the nunciature at Munich, and entrusted with the 
delicate mission of mediating a peaceful settlement in the war 
between Germany and the Allies. At the same time he was chosen 
Titular Archbishop of Sardes, and consecrated by Pope Benedict 
himself. The ceremony took place in the Sistine chapel on May 13, 
1917. 

En route to his new post, Archbishop Pacelli stopped at the 
shrine of the ‘‘Mother of Graces’’ in Einsiedeln, in the Swiss canton 
of Schwyz. Originated by St. Meinrad in the ninth century, Ein- 
siedeln has attracted pilgrims from all parts of Europe, numbering 
upwards of 200,000 annually. The miraculous statue of the Blessed 
Virgin originally set up by St. Meinrad is the object of their devo- 
tion. Significantly, the 13th of October, the anniversary of the final 
apparition at Fatima, is one of the chief pilgrimage days at Ein- 
siedeln. Pacelli wished to begin his episcopate, like the priesthood, 
under the patronage of Mary. 

A final detail should be mentioned: his devotion to the Rosary 
and frequent sermons on Our Lady. Rated as one of Italy’s out- 
standing orators, as priest, bishop and cardinal, Pacelli was much in 
demand, particularly for panegyrics and memorial addresses. The 
Mother of God filled a prominent role in his sermon theme, and 
was often the main subject of his talks. One of his most famous ser- 
mons as cardinal is still remembered, a sermon in the Church of 
S. Luigi dei Francesi on ‘“‘Our Lady of a Happy Death.” The 
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September, 1952 POPE PIUS XII AND OUR LADY 


Rosary was his constant companion. During his four weeks’ visit 
in the United States in 1936, he covered something like 8,000 miles, 
mostly by plane. Later a stewardess declared that she had never 
seen a passenger who used his typewriter so continually as Cardinal 
Pacelli. He interrupted His work periodically only to say his beads. 


Pius XII and the Queen of Peace 

With a Marian background such as this, it is not surprising that 
Eugenio Pacelli, as Pius XII, has extended the cultus of the Mother 
of God in a way almost unparalleled in the history of the papacy. 
Shortly after his election the second world war broke out in Europe. 
Even before hostilities actually began, the Pope addressed his first of 
a series of May letters to the Christian world, asking for a union of 
prayers to the Virgin Mother to restore peace and tranquillity 
among nations. 

‘‘As the month of May approaches,” he wrote, “‘when the faith- 
ful are accustomed to raise special prayers to the Holy Virgin, it is 
close to Our heart. . .that during this period public prayers be offered 
in the dioceses and parishes in the cause (of world peace.)’’ He 
called especially for the prayers of innocent children, asking, ““How 
can the Heavenly Mother fail to heed so many suppliant voices 
imploring peace for titizens, peoples and nations? How could she 
fail to heed them if with the prayers of the angels of heaven there be 
united those of the children, whom we may call angels of this 
earth?’”’ (L’Osservatore Romano, April 21, 1939.) 

For the next six years, always shortly before the month of May, 
the Holy Father repeated his appeal for prayers to the Queen of 
Peace. And always his letters were detailed in suggesting motives 
why, after God, the hope of peace among men rests in the hands of 
Mary. Thus, in 1940, he centered his letter around the famous 
statement of St. Bernard: “‘It is the will of God that we should ob- 
tain everything through Mary.’’ The following year, he reminded 
the world that the sufferings of the war were in large measure the 
punishment of God for men’s sins, and mercy was to be obtained 
through the Mother of God. Next May he emphasized the need for 
penance, joined to prayers to Mary. In 1943 he exhorted the faith- 
ful to offer to the Mother of Mercy the prayers of a more holy life. 
On April 24, 1944, he repeated the request that children should be 
specially urged to pray to Our Lady, for ‘‘as their souls are more 
resplendent with innocence, so they are more pleasing to God and 
His Blessed Mother.”’ 
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Finally in the last year of the war, this time in an encyclical let- 
ter, Pius XII warned the faithful that the justice of God had not yet 
been satisfied and the war continues because petitions for peace have 
not been joined to a correction of morals. “It is not enough,” he said, 
“that crowds of people come to Mary’s altars to offer their presents 
and prayers.’’ Unless these prayers are united to a ‘‘reformation of 
Christian morals in private and public life,’’ they will not be heard. 
(A.A.S., 37, 98.) 

Fatima and the Immaculate Heart of Mary 

Fatima owes its present popularity in the Church very largely to 
the interest and encouragement of Pope Pius XII. Although the 
bishops of Portugal had authorized the cultus of Our Lady of Fatima 
in 1930, and Pius XI made an implicit reference to the ‘‘extra- 
ordinary benefits with which the Blessed Virgin recently favored” 
Portugal, it was Pius XII among the Popes who first explicitly re- 
ferred to Fatima in a formal papal document. Pleading for more 
vocations to the missions, he wrote in 1940, ‘‘Let the faithful, when 
reciting the Rosary so strongly recommended by Our Lady of 
Fatima, not omit to address an invocation to the Blessed Virgin in 
favor of missionary vocations’ (Osservatore, June 29, 1940). This 
was so significant that the Portuguese Hierarchy in 1942 were able 
to say, ‘““‘We are happy to see the Supreme Authority of the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ evoke thus the testimony of Fatima, and proclaim 
Urbi et orbi the name of Our Lady of Fatima in an Apostolic Letter 
addressed to the Portuguese Bishops, but published for the whole 
world.’’” (Da Cruz, Fatima, 1949, 99). 

On October 31, 1942, the Holy Father associated himself with 
the closing celebrations of the Jubilee of Fatima, by consecrating 
the world to the Immaculate Heart of Mary as Our Lady of Fatima 
had requested. And in the same year he extended the Office and 
Mass of the Immaculate Heart to the Universal Church, appointing 
the 22nd of August as the feast day. More recently Pope Pius XII 

sent, for the second time, an official delegate to Fatima, to represent, 
as he said, ‘“Our own person at the shrine of the Virgin of Fatima, 
to act in Our own name, and to preside with Our authority” 
(A.A.S., 43, 781). Cardinal Tedeschini, archpriest of St. Peter's 
Basilica, was the papal legate who assisted at the Fatima celebration 
on October 13, 1951, when more than a million pilgrims came to 
the Portuguese shrine. 

In his own radio message to the pilgrims, the Holy Father em- 
phasized one practical aspect of the message of Fatima which deserves 
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to be better known: the Family Rosary. ‘“The Virgin Mother’s in- 
sistence on the recitation of the family Rosary,’’ he said, ‘‘was meant 
to teach us that the secret of peace in family life lies in imitating the 
virtues of the Holy Family”’ (A.A.S., 43, 801). 


Canonization of Martan Saints 

Among the twenty-six saints canonized by the present Pontiff to 
the end of 1951, at least six were among the greatest Marian 
apostles in modern times: Catherine Labouré, Louis Mary de Mont- 
fort, Anthony Mary Claret, Vincent Mary Strambi, Anthony Mary 
Gianelli, and Francis Mary Bianchi. 

In 1947, after the canonization of St. Louis de Montfort, the 
Pope exhorted the people to imitate the spirit and virtues of the new 
_ saint. ‘“The mainspring of his apostolic ministry,’’ he explained, 
“his great secret of attracting and giving souls to Jesus was his devo- 
tion to Mary. All his activity was founded upon her; all his confi- 
dence rested in her. In opposition to the joyless austerity, melan- 
choly fear and depressing pride of Jansenism, he promoted the filial, 
trustful, ardent and expansive love-in-action of a slave of Mary.”’ 
St. Louis was the author of the classic True Devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin, which the Holy Father felt needed some clarification. He 
first defined ‘‘true devotion to the Blessed Virgin,’’ as ‘‘essentially 
that which tends to a union with Jesus under the guidance of Mary,” 
and added a caution. ‘‘The form and practice of this devotion can 
vary according to time, place and personal inclinations. Within the 
limits of sound doctrine, the Church allows her children a just mar- 
gin of liberty in this regard. For she realizes that a true and perfect 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin is never so bound to any one form as 
to claim for itself a kind ofemonopoly.” (A.A.S., 39, 413.) 

St. Anthony Claret, who worked as Archbishop of Santiago, 
Cuba, from 1851 to 1857, is justly credited with having begun the 
movement which terminated in the solemn definition of Mary’s 
Assumption. In December, 1863, Queen Isabella of Spain acted on 
the advice of her confessor, Anthony Claret, and requested the Pope 
to define Our Lady’s Assumption. Pius IX was encouraging, but 
replied that, “I do not consider myself worthy to declare as a dogma 
of faith also this second mystery of the Madonna.”’ Claret followed 
up the petition with a book defending the Assumption which he 
addressed to the bishops of the world, urging them to ask the Holy 
See to define the doctrine as a part of revelation. In two years the 
book went into three editions, and in the next eighty years, 2700 
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bishops followed Queen Isabella’s lead. These petitions of the 
hierarchy literally paved the way for the solemn definition of 1950. 
Moreover, it is at least worth noting that the first promoter of the 
Assumption of Our Lady was canonized in the same year in which 
the dream of his life had come true. 

Sanctity and the Apostolate through Mary 

Even a cursory study of the reign of Pius XII would show that 
he is quite unique in the variety and frequency with which he recom- 
mends devotion to the Mother of God as the touchstone of sanctity 
and a successful apostolate. As of 1951, for instance, there were ten 
Marian Congresses, national and international, which the present 
Holy Father either personally addressed or to which he sent an official 
representative. The number of these congresses has grown remark- 
ably since his accession. In 1947 alone there were four: in Canada, 
Holland, Argentina, and Spain, as compared with four during the 
sixteen years’ pontificate of Pius XI. Addressing the Marian Con- 
gress at Ottawa, the Pope pleaded with the young people to place 
their chastity under Mary’s care, ‘‘Let growing youth of both sexes 
know that a loving Mother’s eyes are upon them.’’ He concluded: 
“Vindicate the glory of your Immaculate Mother. In the face of a 
vicious world prove that young hearts can still be chaste’ (A.A.S., 
9,271). 

His predecessor has been rightly called ‘‘the Pope of Catholic 
Action.”’ By actual count, twenty-eight of his public documents 
treat, in whole or in part, of “the cooperation of the laity in the 
apostolate of the hierarchy.’’ But it was left to Pius XII to declare 
as official Catholic Action an established form of the lay apostolate, 
operating in the Church since 1584. Jn 1948 he published the 
Apostolic Constitution Bis Saeculari, by which he decreed that, “‘the 
Sodalities of Our Lady”’ are ‘‘in the fullest sense Catholic Action, 
under the auspices and inspiration of the Blessed Virgin Mary.’’ ‘The 
special significance of this decree lies in the fact that of all the forms 
of Catholic Action in the Church, the Marian Sodalities alone have 
been not only approved by the Vicar of Christ, but confirmed by an 
Apostolic Constitution, one of the most authoritative declarations of 
the Holy See. It was, for example, an Apostolic Constitution by 
which the Code of Canon Law was promulgated in 1917, and the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin was defined in 1950. 

Again in his Holy Year exhortation to the clergy of the world, 
Pope Pius XII explicitly and at length recommends that priests 
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should be devoted to the Blessed Virgin Mary. Treating of chastity, 
he urges them to “‘trust in the protection of the Virgin Mother of 
God.’’ On the subject of prayer, ‘‘they will every day recite the 
Holy Rosary.’’ And in the closing four paragraphs of the exhorta- 
tion, he urges priests to have recourse to their Mother in times of 
special trial. ‘“When you meet serious difficulties in the path of holi- 
ness and the exercise of your ministry, turn to the Mother of the 
Eternal Priest and therefore to the loving Mother of all Catholic 
priests."" For ‘‘Our Lady loves everyone with a most tender love, 
but she has a particular predilection for priests, because they are the 
living image of Jesus Christ.”” (A.A.S., 42, 701.) 
The Definition of Mary’s Assumption 

The greatest honor which Pius XII has paid to the Mother of 
God and, on his own testimony, the crowning achievement of his 
pontificate was the definition of Our Lady’s Assumption. It is not 
commonly recognized how much this definition was due to the per- 
sonal interest and initiative of the present Sovereign Pontiff. The 
so-called ‘“‘Assumptionist Movement’’ had been going on for almost 
a century, since the first petition of Queen Isabella of Spain. Peti- 
tions to the number of 8,000,000 from the faithful and 2700 from 
the bishops of the world had been sent to Rome. But, as Pius X 
observed when asked to define the doctrine, “‘It still requires much 
investigation.” 

One of Pius XII’s first acts after his election, was to commission 
a group of scholars to assemble and analyze all the petitions for the 
definition ever received by the Holy See. After five years of research, 
the results were made public in two volumes, 2171 pages, and the 
groundwork for the definition was laid. Another group of special- 
ists, the Pope later explained, was appointed ‘‘at Our bidding, to 
study with the greatest diligence all the attestations, indications, and 
references in the common faith of the Church, regarding the bodily 
assumption of the Blessed Virgin into heaven.’’ This meant going 
through practically the whole “‘teaching of the Church, the Sacred 
Scriptures, the ancient liturgy, the writings of the Fathers and theo- 
logians,’”’” down the centuries, to discover whether Our Lady’s 
Assumption into heaven is part of the deposit of faith and therefore 
able to be defined as revealed doctrine. (A.A.S., 42, 774-5.) 

When this work was completed on May 1, 1946, the Pope sent 
to all the resident bishops in communion with Rome a private letter 
of inquiry, beginning with the words, ““The Virgin Mother of 
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God,” in which he proposed two questions: 

“We ask you to inform Us to what extent, according to their 
faith and piety, the clergy and faithful committed to your care, are 
devoted to the Assumption of the Most Blessed Virgin Mary. 

“However, what We especially wish to learn from you, Vener- 
able Brethren, is whether you believe that the bodily Assumption of 
the Most Blessed Virgin can be proposed and defined as a dogma of 
faith, and whether you personally, together with your clergy and 
people, desire that such a definition should be made.’’ (Osservatore, 
Sept. 16-17, 1950.) 

The response was immediate and enthusiastic. About thirteen 
hundred letters were sent, and close to twelve hundred received. Of 
these all but two percent replied in unqualified affirmative to the pos- 
sibility and feasibility of the definition. Such unanimity, said an 
official commentary, prior to a formal definition, is perhaps unique in 
the history of the Church, not excepting such doctrines as the Im- 
maculate Conception and the Infallibility of the Pope. 

On the day following the solemn definition, the Holy Father 
spoke to the bishops who had come for the ceremony, 554 in all, the 
largest number assembled in Rome since the Vatican Council in 
1870. His address was more of a fervent colloquy than a speech, 
and began with a personal reflection: “‘By the decree of Everlasting 
Wisdom, Whose nature is goodness, We, though unworthy, who 
from Our earliest youth have been most devoted to the Holy Mother 
of God, were chosen to declare infallibly that the Blessed Virgin, 
Mother of God, preserved from the stain of original sin, has been 
assumed into heaven body and soul.”’ (A.A.S., 42, 784.) 


He went on to describe the joy which he felt over the proclama- 
tion of this new honor to Mary, and the assurance which it gave him 
that she, on her part, would respond by obtaining for the world the 
three graces which he believed were most needed at the present time: 
universal and lasting peace among nations, the return of a spirit of 
penance to replace the prevalent love of pleasure, and the renewal of 
family life, stabilized where divorce was common and made fruitful 
where birth control was practiced. Through generations of war and 
godlessness, ‘‘the world has been shaken to its foundations and torn 
in its innermost framework’’; and, except for the grace of God, 
which comes through Mary, the foundations of peace will not be 


established, and the moral structure of society will not be repaired. 
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Walter J. Ong, S.J. 


Y A KIND of irresistible momentum, as an expression becomes 
more and more widely circulated in the form of a by-word or 
motto, it tends to lose its original identity. There is an exter- 

nality attendant on all human communication, which is involved 
with the external senses and spoken words, and this externality be- 
comes only aggravated on the lips of a crowd. By the time an ex- 
pression becomes widely quoted, its sense tends to be controlled not 
by the purpose of those who originally drafted it, and gave it its 
identity, but by the shifting kaleidoscope of external conditions. 

Thus Polonius’ ‘“Though this be madness, yet there is method 
in't,’’ when it is quoted today, takes its meaning from the current 
signification of method as fixed by our interests and way of living, 
not from what Shakespeare meant when he wrote it and what his 
contemporaries understood. Today it is generally taken to mean 
that Hamlet’s madness was directed to some ulterior purpose. But 
Shakespeare was referring rather to the interior organization of the 
speech Hamlet had just uttered—mad as it sounded, this speech gave 
evidence of being coherent, of being logically organized in the way 
speeches should be. 

Literary history is strewn with stock expressions whose meanings 
are lost in such easy-going misinterpretations. This is true of secu- 
lar literature, but perhaps more of spiritual literature, for the for- 
tunes of a spiritual expression are even more precarious as the very 
terms it deals in are more elusive and fraught with deeper implica- 
tions. 

When we try to give them close attention, to discover their real 
identity, spiritual sayings have a way of tripping us up unawares— 
and the tripping up is done not only by what we might take for 
recondite spiritual maxims but by what are downright spiritual 
commonplaces. It comes as a shock for us to realize that the par- 
ticular manner in which we employ even so basic a motto as the 
Ad majorem Dei gloriam, or ‘‘To the greater glory of God,”’ associ- 
ated with St. Ignatius of Loyola does not quite correspond to the 
older use of the term. 

More and more, this phrase has come to be used as a motto or 
device which is affixed as a sort of dedication to objects—to books, 
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perhaps, or to banners or to buildings. Certainly, against such pro- 
cedure no valid theological or ascetical objection can be urged. But 
it is worth noting that this procedure does represent a significant 
shift in emphasis. It represents a kind of externalization, as ‘‘A.M. 
D.G.”’ becomes a dedicatory motto for public proclamation. In such 
cases, the “‘A.M.D.G.”’ is felt as applied to the thing, used as a sort 
of spiritual rocket attachment to shoot the creature off Godward. 

Certainly, this is as it should be. Still, it does not quite repre- 
sent the basic Ignatian use which reserves the phrase rather for in- 
terior application and prefers others for publicity purposes. While 
it is true that the ““A.M.D.G.” has roots in Christian tradition far 
older than St. Ignatius, so that we cannot expect his use to control 
the whole economy of the maxim, nevertheless, since the maxim as 
it is used today traces chiefly to him, it is worth noting the nature 
of the current divergence. 

To do so, we may start with an actual incident. Some years 
ago, a non-Catholic friend of mine admonished me for not putting 
“A.M.D.G.”’ at the head of my letters to him—as, he said, all the 
other Jesuits who corresponded with him always did. Of course, in 
my letters to him, I have used the initials ever since, but not without 
wondering whether the other Jesuits used to bludgeon me into the 
practice have not themselves been dragooned into it first by this 
intrepid promoter of Jesuit conformity. For the fact is that not a 
one of the Jesuits I know normally writes ‘““A.M.D.G.”’ at the head 
of his letters—not when he writes to me, at any rate. It is simply 
not the general practice of Jesuits to do so, and apparently never has 
been. 

A strange fact, if ‘““A.M.D.G.,”’ is to be taken as a dedicatory 
motto. 

The reason is to be sought in history and tradition. As is well 
known to readers of her correspondence, St. Teresa of Avila had the 
practice of writing ‘‘Jesus’’ at the top of her letters. An odd motto, 
we may think. Not even a phrase. Just one word. Still, this, and 
not “‘A.M.D.G.” is the motto with Ignatian antecedents. It occurs 
over and over again at the head of St. Ignatius’ letters published in 
the Monumenta Ignatiana, as ‘‘A.M.D.G.”’ does not. 

Similarly, the seal of the Sociecy of Jesus from earliest times 
impressed or printed on books or documents or other objects bears 
not ‘“A.M.D.G.” at all, but again this simple word ‘‘Jesus,’”’ abbre- 
viated in its first three letters which, written in the Greek alphabet, 
are simply the ‘“IHS’’ known to everyone as the monogram of Our 
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Lord. It is this seal, this “Jesus,” on the title-pages, and not the 
“A.M.D.G.”" which serves to identify early Jesuitica. ‘“‘Jesus’’ is 
the dedication which is applied to objects. Things, like men, are 
to put on Christ. 

This is one dedication, it should be remarked, or one motto, 
which is both easy and thought-provoking. What is more, as one 
simple, mysterious word, it defies distortion. A second word might 
offer a purchase for applying pressure to this one and thus make dis- 
tortion possible. But left alone, the mysterious Name retains its 
self-possession. Unalloyed, isolated, the name of Jesus becomes 
proof against the externalization which threatens everything that 
human expression touches. 

Thus Jesuits fail to use ““A.M.D.G.”’ to head their correspon- 
dence today because such usage has no place in their tradition from 
the very beginning. But this is far from saying that the ““A.M.D. 
G.” is not central to the Catholic tradition of spirituality which 
flows through the Society of Jesus. On the contrary, the expression 
has its principal relevance and application at the very heart of the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, which define this tradition. The 
relevance here is deeply interior, for here the Ad majorem Dei gloriam 
is referred to the individual soul at what we may call its extreme 
depth. It concerns the crisis within the individual consciousness 
which is the moment of decision, the moment when we make up our 
mind, the crisis so deep as to precede not only exterior action but 
even interior action as well, the crisis in which is set the act of the 
human will—‘‘the selfless self of self,’’ as Gerard Manley Hopkins 
has it, ‘‘most strange, most still.’’ 


As their title is at pains to explain, the entire Spiritual Exercises 
are focused at these strange, still depths of decision within the soul. 
They have as their purpose to enable a man to make a decision as he 
should, without being swayed by things he should not be swayed 
by—‘‘without being determined by any affection which might be 
badly ordered,” the title of the Exercises states. St. Ignatius is at 
his most painstaking when, after the first two ‘‘weeks’’ of prepara- 
tion, he finally comes to discuss how, in order so to make a decision, 
the individual must keep his eyes fixed on God. The discussion 
comes in the part of the Exercises called ‘“Three Sorts of Humility,”’ 
which bulks so large in his mind that Ignatius does not treat it as a 
simple meditation in the way in which the material vp to this point 
has been treated. Rather, introducing it here, he says that this ma- 
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terial on three sorts of humility is to be pondered over the whole 
day through. " 

This material is the last item in the Exercises before the ‘‘elec- 
tion’’ itself, the making of the decision toward which the whole Ex- 
ercises are oriented. As the exercitant leaves the three sorts of humil- 
ity to embark on the election itself, the state of mind which he has, 
with God’s grace, prepared for himself is such that he is now to take 
his clue from God, and from God alone. In the last of the three 
sorts of humility he considers, St. Ignatius envisions this preoccupa- 
tion with God in all its present richness, at the point at which the 
depths of the individual soul are touched by the depths of revelation 
and of the Incarnation itself, which hereupon becomes an inseparable 
part of the Christian’s way of making a choice. 

In the last analysis here, so much is the soul to take its clue from 
God and from God alone that the fact that God has decided on the 
Incarnation, which means on a way of doing things more difficult 
than might otherwise have been, predisposes the soul to clutch to 
itself the difficulties rather than the easy things it encounters. The 
great manifestation of God to the world, the Incarnation, as St. Paul 
insists (Phil. 2:6), began in an emptying-out of the Word, a step 
toward difficulty as, for the first time, one of the Persons of the Bles- 
sed Trinity became capable of suffering. 

The soul, eyes only on God, can never forget this initial deter- 
minant and dominant factor in the whole of the Redemption. The 
resulting state of mind can be called indifference in that it regards 
directly God alone, and not creatures. But in a sense, it is not 
indifference, because, in this vision of God, seen in terms of faith and 
the Incarnation, created reality is now included by virtue of God's 
own choice—Christ’s body and soul are in the direct line of vision. 
They are testimony to the fact that, for reasons we cannot fully 
comprehend, God Himself was not indifferent—He chose to ‘‘empty” 
Himself into a human body and soul, chose to be able to suffer when 
this was not necessary at all.. The soul wants to copy God, since He is 
the End to which means are to be adapted. Regarding creatures as 
means in the light of natural reason alone, it can be indifferent to 
them. But regarding them in the light of revelation, the soul sees 
that Christ’s use of means involved more suffering than seemed 
necessary. 

The result is a permanent torque or bias in the soul, an inclina- 
tion toward what is difficult after the manner of Christ—an inclina- 
tion justifiable nevertheless, curiously enough, as indifference on the 
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score that it is a torque induced not by the means at all, but by the 
End, Christ, Who is God. The inclination is mysterious and can- 
not be discussed fully here, but its authenticity is certified by the fact 
that the difficulties we have in explaining it parallel those we have in 
explaining God’s choice of means to His end in the Redemption. 

This inclination cannot quite translate itself directly into action, 
for suffering is necessarily passive, and the activity involved in the 
direct infliction of suffering, even on self, is not what St. Ignatius 
has in mind, for he says nothing about it here. But the inclination 
is none the less a positive inclination, for in the meditation on the 
“Two Standards” although there is question of being received in the 
band of those who endure actual poverty and of bearing injuries and 
embarrassments, St. Ignatius directs the exercitant to pray positively 
and actively to be allowed to undergo these things. The mixture of 
activity and passivity is of a piece with Christ’s passion, which was 
undergone by Christ, not inflicted on Himself, but for which He 
offered Himself positively by an act of His human will, and which 
was thereby a welcome means when it was presented to Him. UtIti- 
mately, the mystery here traces to the fact that the end is not suffer- 
ing, but God, but that by the Incarnation God became involved per- 
sonally in suffering. 

This inclination or bias toward what is difficult is the matter of 
the third sort of humility envisioned by St. Ignatius, and it is when 
the exercitant has thus descended deep into the mysteries of Chris- 
tianity to find the framework for the making of a proper choice that 
he encounters in full force the prescription Ad majorem Dei glortam. 
Two ways of making the election or choice are reviewed by St. Igna- 
tius, and in both of the two the exercitant is counseled to let the 
determinant in the balance be God’s greater glory. In the first way, 
the soul is to consider before God concerning the alternatives it is 
faced with, ‘‘what tends more to His praise and glory.’’ In the 
second, it is again to consider what, in a similar case of various alter- 
natives, it would counsel another to do ‘‘for the greater glory of 
God.”’ 

“Greater,’’ it will be seen here, enters into the scheme precisely 
because there is question of comparing alternatives. The famous 
expression is thus as central as it is to the tradition that comes to us 
through St. Ignatius because it is inseparably engaged with the focal 
Ignatian activity of making a choice. That the expression is thus 
polarized as a principle of decision rather than as a dedication of ex- 
isting reality can be confirmed in this same part of the Exercises con-: 
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cerning the ‘‘election.’’ For, in this very context, when Ignatius 
comes to speak of something other than the making of a choice, he 
drops the ‘‘majorem”’ to say that man exists ‘‘for the glory of God” 
(“ad Dei gloriam” in the ‘Vulgate’ version, that rendered by 
Father André de Freux, S.J., into Latin acceptable to Renaissance 
humanists, which Ignatius could not write, but gone over and ap- 
proved by the Saint himself) or ‘‘to praise God our Lord’”’ (“ad 
laudandum Deum Dominum nostrum,” in the “‘Literal’’ version 
made to keep close to St. Ignatius’s Spanish by Father John Roo- 
thaan). 

Because of the focus of the phrase as a principle of choice, in the 
‘To the greater glory of God,’ it is the “‘greater’’ and not the 
“glory’’ which receives the psychological stress, the glory being ina 
sense taken for granted: any action, and more particularly any action 
done for God, adds to God's “‘accidental’’ glory, that is, adds some- 
thing to created reality and activity which can be referred to Him. 
This reference of the “‘greater’’ is eclipsed when the phrase is under- 
stood simply as a dedication, and a puzzle easily results. For, simply 
as a dedication, how can ‘To the greater glory of God’’ be preferable 
to the simple declaration ‘“To the glory of God’’? If an object is 
devoted entirely to the glory of God, what more can be asked. The 
puzzle here can give rise to strange answers, expressed or implied. 

There is an American city in which a large Masonic temple 
standing opposite a much larger Catholic university bears on its 
facade the dedication ‘“To the glory of God.’’ Most of the Catholic 
university's students are conscious of the more familiar ‘“To the 
greater glory of God.’’ Do they fix their attention on the ‘‘greater’’ 
so as to construe the university's commitment to this motto as a 
brag, a gesture vaunting the university’s activity in the face of that of 
the Freemason’s across the street? Nothing could be further from 
the truth or from the spirit animating St. Ignatius, but the interpre- 
tation is inviting in so far as the fact is lost sight of that ‘‘A.M. 
D.G.” applies primarily to the depths of one’s soul. Even there, it 
is a principle for making choices, not for congratulating ourselves on 
past choices we have made. 

The Spiritual Exercises are the earliest of Ignatius’ own major 
writings, and they determine the case of his further written work, 
as of his whole life. This determination makes it possible to observe 
the workings of the phrase Ad majorem Dei gloriam on an even 
larger field than that of the Exercises themselves. The lengthiest of 
St. Ignatius’ written works are the Constitutions of the Society of 
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Jesus, and in these the Ad majorem Dei gloriam occurs so often as to 
become almost a refrain. It does not lose ite primary orientation here. 

This orientation toward the choice of one among various alter- 
native means is patent enough when the phrase occurs in a place 
where the Constitutions do not determine a procedure in detail but 
leave the determination to be made by the superior or by the subject 
in terms of the individual case—a thing they do far more often than 
persons who do not know them might believe, for St. Ignatius had 
a great distrust of strait-jacketed procedure. Here the Ad majorem 
Dei gloriam comes into its own, for it is posed explicitly as the in- 
strument and directive for action, for meeting a time of decision and 
making a choice. 

For this, it avails in great things and in small. It is to be the 
principle for decisions taken in the General Congregation of the 
whole Society of Jesus, which meets only on such important occa- 
sions as that of the election of the General (Constitutions, VIII, 
vii, 1). But it is also a principle of ordinary day-by-day life. The 
Jesuit in his studies, wondering just what mixture of literary and 
spiritual conversation would be best with the other students he is 
thrown with, is told that he must measure his decision here, as the 
General Congregation must measure its decisions, by what in each 
individual case is ‘‘ad majorem Dei gloriam’’ (Constitutions, IV, 
iv, 6). Instances of like sort can be multiplied from throughout the 
Constitutions. 

The Ad majorem Dei gloriam is similarly oriented toward choice 
when it occurs in the Constitutions in places where the alternatives 
are not left free but a definite policy decided upon. This becomes 
clear when the phrase is seen in the light of what the Constitutions 
are and how they were written. The Constitutions are not medita- 
tions or doctrinal instructions, but directives for procedure, and as 
such they are of their very nature determinations, matters on which 
the mind is made up, a decision taken. But if they are decisions, 
someone had to draft them in the first place, and it was St. Ignatius 
to whom the task fell. The accounts of St. Ignatius’ life leave no 
doubt that the making of these decisions was not easy for St. Igna- 
tius. In his own autobiography, as recounted to Father Luis Gon- 
zales, he tells how he spent forty days coming to a decision on just 
two points alone, and how. at these times he was preoccupied singu- 
larly with God.! Once the principle of choice is given and accepted 


1The Testament of Ignatius Loyola, .... taken down... . by Luis Gonzales, 
trans. by E. M. Rix (London: Sands and Co., 1900), p. 196. 
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in the full, it may still take labor to decide what God’s will really 
is, although we become more adept at this by spiritual maturity and 
by prayer. Hence, when the Constitutions prescribe—as they do so 
often that it is superfluous to list passages—that a thing be done this 
way rather than that way ‘“‘for the greater glory of God,’’ we have 
in the phrase a reminiscence of the labor of St. Ignatius, an echo of 
the deliberation prefaced to his act of choice, which is protracted per- 
manently in the Constitutions. 

Here it does seem that the phrase becomes almost a dedication, 
and, in a certain sense, it really does in so far as a dedication repre- 
sents a kind of protraction of an act of the will made in the past. 
But if it is a dedication, it is one of a special kind which arises out 
of what we may call a choice-situation. The apparently tautological 
“‘more’’ is a permanent reminder of this fact. 

In this sense, the phrase is a useful reminder of a decision made 
for God, a means of protracting the decision and of keeping our at- 
tention on Him. In this sense, too, used as a motto, the ‘‘A.M.D. 
G.”’ is perhaps a little disconcerting in the way it points to the in- 
terior of our own hearts. Inscribed on a building, it does more than 
point to the building and more than point the building to God. It 
points to our own interior life. In effect, it says that this object 
represents somehow a choice we have made with our eyes on God. 

So long as this fact is kept in mind, the motto will not be a per- 
functory label. We cannot reverse the evolution of the use of this 
phrase, even if we should want to. Changes in emphases such as this 
evolution represents correspond to altered emphases within the real- 
ity around us and have behind them psychological and sociological 
drives which we would be hard put to counter. But the drift toward 
externalization here is something we must always be ready to resist. 
It is good to remind ourselves that the ‘‘A.M.D.G.”’ is basically a 
directive concerned with something deep within us, with a focus of 
our being which none but God and ourselves can touch. It applies 
primarily not to buildings nor to books nor to letters, but to the 
brink of decision within us. ‘To the greater glory of God”’ is not 
a mere label, but the baring of one’s soul. 





TEN-YEAR INDEX—LIMITED SUPPLY 


A limited number of copies of the Ten Year Index of the REVIEW FOR RELI- 
GIOUS (1942-1951) are still available at one dollar per copy. Kindly enclose pay- 
ment with the order from REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, 
Kansas. 
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Questions and Answers 


aafitien 

The advent of a presidential election always occasions arguments 
about the duty of voting. Is there a moral obligation to vote; and if so 
does this affect religious as well as the laity? Can you give us the answers 
to these questions or at least references to articles or books that contain 
the answers? 

Some years ago, precisely because of the arguments mentioned in 
this question, we asked Father Edwin F. Healy, S.J., then professor 
of moral theology at West Baden College, West Baden Springs, In- 
diana, and now at the Gregorian University, Rome, to write an 
article on voting. His very clear article, entitled ““The Question of 
Voting,’’ was published in REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, III, 158ff. We 
recommend the rereading of this article each election year. For the 
benefit of those who do not have the article, here is a brief summary 
of the main points brought out by Father Healy: 

The duty of voting, and of voting honestly and intelligently, is 
one part of the individual’s duty to promote the general welfare. Of 
those who do not vote, some are simply lazy, others are dissatisfied 
with the choice of candidates, others feel that for one reason or an- 
other their vote would be useless. And of those who do vote, many 
are not conscientious: e.g., they sell their vote to an unscrupulous 
ward boss; or they vote only for what seems to be to their own ad- 
vantage, without thinking of the common good; or they vote with- 
out studying the candidates and the issues. 

Because so many either do not vote at all or do not vote consci- 
entiously, it is important, says Father Healy, that educated, consci- 
entious citizens vote, and that they do so honestly (i.e., sincerely 
trying to elect one who will promote the common welfare) and intel- 
ligently (e.g., after studying the issues, and with care that their vote 
will not be lost through some mechanical defect in the way they 
mark the ballot, etc.). 

Regarding the obligation, Father Healy says that in general there 
is a duty to vote and that in a very important election when votes 
are really necessary to protect the common good, this would be a 
serious obligation. There would be no obligation, he says, when 
voting would involve a proportionately serious inconvenience or 
when a vote would obviously be useless—but he adds it should 
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not easily be supposed that a vote is useless. Moreover, as he had in- 
dicated earlier in his article, great harm can result when thousands 
stay away from the polls on the plea that their vote is useless. 

As regards religious, and particularly Sisters, Father Healy points 
to the fact that some people are all too ready to believe that they 
have no interest in public affairs. Hence, for them it is especially 
true that voting, even apart from any consideration of the obliga- 
tion, is a means of giving good example. They show others that 
they are interested in the general welfare and they encourage many to 
take a similar interest. 

Thus far, Father Healy. As for other references, the following 
may be of some help: 

In his book, Papal Pronouncements on the Political Order, 
Father Francis J. Powers, C.S.V., has a section on the ‘‘Duty of Citi- 
zens to Participate in Public Affairs.’’ In this section (nn. 12, 16, 
15, 17), are several pertinent quotations from Pius XII. In his dis- 
course to Catholic Women Workers, August 15, 1945, the Holy 
Father said: ‘“When there is a question of the moral foundation of 
the family and the State, or the rights of God and of the Church, 
everyone, man or woman, of whatever class or status, has a strict 
obligation to utilize his political rights in the service of a good 
cause.’’ Later in the same year (October 21), in a memorable ad- 
dress to Italian Catholic Women, he declared: ‘“‘But in your social 
and political activity much depends on the legislation of the State 
and the administration of local bodies. Accordingly, the electoral 
ballot in the hands of Catholic women is an important means of ful- 
filling her strict duty in conscience, especially at the present hour.” 

The following year, March 16, 1946, the Pope instructed the 
Lenten Preachers of Rome that ‘‘the exercise of the right to vote is 
a grave responsibility, at least when there is involved a question of 
electing those whose office it will be to formulate the constitution and 
laws of the country. . .particularly those laws which affect, for ex- 
ample, the sanctification of feast days, marriage, the family and 
school, and those which give direction, according to justice and 
equity, to the various phases of social life.’’ 

Finally, in his address to the Congress of the International 
Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues, September 11, 1947, the 
Pope pointed to the supreme importance of elections in which there 
is question of laws that concern divine worship, marriage, the fam- 
ily,and the social order;and he deplored the lack of organizations for 
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educating the people concerning these issues. “Then he added these 
words, which are quoted by Father Powers: 

“Heavy is, in consequence, the responsibility of anyone, man or 
woman, who possesses the rights of political election and above all in 
those places where religious interests are at stake. Abstention is of 
itself in that case, as those who possess such right very well know, a 
serious and fatal sin of omission. On the other hand, to make use, 
and good use, of that right is to work effectively for the true good of 
the people; it is to act as loyal defenders of God and of the Church.”’ 

Among the statements made periodically by the Bishops of the 
Administrative Committees of the N.C.W.C., one of the most mem- 
orable is that of April 25, 1933, on the Present Crists. This lengthy 
statement first clearly outlines our crucial problems, then with equal 
clarity prescribes the remedies. Among the remedies is a paragraph 
captioned ‘“‘Our Duty of Voting,’’ which reads as follows: 

“In our form of government the obligation of bringing about a 
reform of the social order rests upon citizens, who by their votes give 
a mandate to legislators and executives. This makes evident a civic 
duty, and for us Catholics it is also a religious one governed by the 
virtue of piety; that is, a certain filial piety toward our country 
which impels us to promote the reform of the social order by voting 
for competent and conscientious men of high moral principles.” 
(Quoted from Our Bishops Speak, by the Very Rev. Raphael M. 
Huber, O.F.M., Conv., p. 289. Regarding Our Bishops Speak and 
Papal Pronouncements of the Political Order, see REVIEW FOR RELI- 
Glous, XI, 112.) 

We have previously suggested that it would be well to reread 
Father Healy’s article during this election year. Two other articles 
that may profitably be read are: ‘“The Moral Obligations of 
Voting,’’ by Father John H. Schwarz, in the American Ecclesiastical 
Review, October, 1941, pp. 289ff.; and ‘‘Must I Vote?’’ by Father 
Bernard J. Mullen, C.PP.S., in the Catholic Mind, September, 
1946, pp. 551ff. (Father Mullen’s article first appeared in Nuntius 
Aulae, July, 1946.) 


Both authors stress the duty of voting as a means of promoting 
the common good and of showing love for one’s country. They also 
stress the need of voting intelligently, with a knowledge of the issues, 
and of voting in terms of the common good and not of merely 
selfish interests. Both, too, call attention to the fact that at times 
voting in primaries is more effective and more important than voting 
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in the final elections. Father Schwarz explicitly considers the obli- 
gation of priests and religious, and on this point refers to a pastoral 
letter by the late Archbishop John T. McNicholas (a document to 
which Father Mullen also makes frequent reference). Says Father 
Schwarz: 

“In his Pastoral Letter of 1939, The Duty of Voting, Arch- 
bishop McNicholas insisted that the obligations of voting are binding 
on sisters, priests, and members of the hierarchy as well as laymen. 
The religious state, he notes, breaks none of the bonds that bind one 
for the service and love of one’s country. The priests and sisters, 
indeed, are in general even more seriously bound by the duty of 
voting because of the example they set for the laity and the students, 
who look upon them as models in all phases of life.’’ 

Father Mullen and Father Schwarz both take great pains to try 
to determine the conditions under which the obligation is serious, 
that is, under pain of mortal sin. On this point it is worth noting 
the remarks of Father John C. Ford, S.J., when he referred to Father 
Schwarz’s article in his yearly survey of moral theology in Theo- 
logical Studies, December, 1942, p. 584. ‘‘There is no doubt,” 
wrote Father Ford, ‘‘that in the past it has not been sufficiently 
brought home to the people that in our form of government we are 
not at liberty morally to neglect this obvious means of promoting 
the common good. My own impression is that in preaching this 
obligation to the people (whether in the name of legal justice or of 
patriotism), it is wiser, both because of theoretical disputes, and 
because of general prudential considerations, to omit the thunders of 
mortal sin, and merely to insist on the obligation, without trying to 
distinguish mortal from venial.”’ 

To summarize: There is in general a duty incumbent on all 
citizens to vote, and to do so with a knowledge of the issues and 
with a desire to promote the common good. It is not easy to com- 
pute the gravity of this obligation, independently of the special cir- 
cumstances of particular elections; nevertheless, even though there 
were no strict obligation, religious should realize that by voting they 
exercise the virtues of legal justice and patriotism, that they thus 
exert some influence on political policies that concern peace, the re- 
construction of the social order, etc., and they give good example to 
others. Consequently, whatever may be said of the obligation, all 
of us might make our own these concluding words of Father Mul- 
len’s article: 
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‘The true Catholic citizen does not contrive to do only that 
which is of strict obligation; rather he should strive with all his 
power to better conditions in his country. Often the power of the 
ballot is the only way in which this can be done effectively. It is 
well to keep in mind that ultimately temporal well-being, which can 
be secured through the use of the right to vote, is conducive to greater 
facility in working out one’s eternal beatitude.”’ 


ey |) ore 

We expect a large group of postulants to enter this year, and we shall 
be obliged to use part of the professed side of the house for sleeping 
quarters for second year novices. Would this interfere, in any way, with 
the canonical year of novitiate? 

The part of the house set aside for the use of the novices and 
constituting the canonical novitiate is determined upon by the major 
superior. It may be enlarged or restricted as circumstances require. 
There is no objection to such changes in the material boundaries of 
the novitiate, as long as the professed members have no contact with 
the novices. This is forbidden by canon 564. 


It is our custom to read Christian Perfection by Rodriguez, and we 
have been doing so for 25 years. It is a matter of continual contention 
whether the purpose intended by spiritual reading is attained in reading a 
work that has excellent teaching but is so badly presented to modern 
youth—and elders. Would it be reasonable to substitute other ascetical 
classics such as de Ponte, Grou, Saudreau, and the like? 

We suppose that the custom of reading Rodriguez is very com- 
mon among modern religious, at least in the novitiate. And Our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, in His Apostolic Letter ‘“‘Unigenitus Dei 
Filius,’ March 19, 1924, recommended it to all religious men in 
these words: ‘Extremely helpful to this end will be the reading and 
consideration of the writings of St. Bernard, of the Seraphic Doctor 
Bonaventure, and of Alphonsus Rodriguez, as well as of those spir- 
itual masters who are special ornaments of each particular institute. 
Time has not only failed to dim or lessen the force and efficacy of 


‘these teachers, but has even heightened their value in this our day.” 


The daily and exclusive reading of Rodriguez’s Christian Perfection 
is not advisable for professed religious as a matter of obligation. The 
ascetics of the middle ages had a saying, quotidiana vilescunt, which 
we may translate practically as ‘“Things used every day lose their 
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charm.” While this is not true of the Sacred Writings, particularly 
of the New Testament, and of that immortal classic, The Imitation 
of Christ, it can readily be applied to ascetical literature such as 
Christian Perfection. Hence, it would be wise, after the novitiate at 
least, to vary the reading of Rodriguez’s classic with the writings of 
other ascetical masterpieces such as those mentioned by Pope Pius XI, 
and in our question. 


—24— 

Our habit is unduly heavy, and has a lined bodice. Externally there 
would be no change if this lining was removed. Must our Superior Gen- 
eral go through our general chapter with this, and finally to the Congrega- 
tion of Religious? 

If it were a question of making a change in the external habit, 
the proper procedure would be to present the matter to the general 
chapter for its consideration, and if a majority approved of the 
change, the favor would ultimately be asked of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Religious. However, since there is question merely of the 
removal of a lining which does not change the external appearance of 
the habit in any way, we think that it will be sufficient to present 
the matter to the general chapter, and if the majority approve the 
change, it may be made without referring the matter to the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious. 

SS 

Are all indulgences without exception applicable to the Souls in Purga- 
tory? 

No, they are not. Canon 930 tells us that ‘“‘No one gaining 
indulgences can apply them to other living persons; but all indul- 
gences granted by the Roman Pontiff are applicable to the Souls in 
Purgatory unless the contrary is evident.’’ On the other hand, canon 
913, § 2 states positively that persons inferior to the Roman Pontiff 
cannot grant indulgences applicable to the dead. Hence all indul- 
gences granted by the Roman Pontiff may be applied to the Souls in 
Purgatory unless some such statement as ‘‘for the living only’’ is at- 
tached to the indulgence. Local ordinaries, however, such as bishops 
and vicars apostolic and the like, who are empowered by the Code 
of Canon Law to grant indulgences under certain circumstances, can- 
not make these indulgences applicable to the deceased. 


aco 
A friend and benefactor of our community remembered us in his will 
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by making us a bequest of $2500 “for 50 Masses for five consecutive 
years." Knowing how easily such obligations are forgotten, we desire to 
have 250 Masses offered for the repose of his soul at once. May we do so 
without observing the five year period? 

No, you may not do so of your own accord. Though your 
motive may be praiseworthy, still the Church is most meticulous in 
carrying out the specific wishes of benefactors, as canon 1514 of her 
Code of Canon Law tells us: ““The.wishes of the faithful who give 
ot leave their goods to pious causes, whether by an act inter vivos or 
by one mortis causa, are to be carried out most diligently even re- 
garding the manner of administering and spending the gifts.’’ And 
canon 1517 reserves any reduction, restriction, or change of last wills 
to the Holy See alone. 

a et 

A certain lay person has long had a strong desire to beareligious but, 
because of circumstances has been unable to fulfill that desire and, apart 
from a miracle, he probably never will. Is this lack of opportunity a sign 
that the desire is not inspired by God? 

In his treatise on the religious life Francis Suarez very aptly 
observes that the Holy Spirit often prompts desires that He does not 
wish fulfilled. We have a Scriptural example of this in God’s com- 
mand to Abraham to sacrifice his son Isaac. God did not actually 
want the death of Isaac; what He wanted was the spirit of sacrifice 
in Abraham. In much the same way, the Holy Ghost fosters holy 
desires which are intended, not for fulfillment, but simply for the 
sanctification of the individual to whom they are given. 

There are in the world maay holy people who long to enter reli- 
gion but cannot do so. Certainly, if they cannot become religious, 
they do not have a religious vocation in the full sense of the word; 
nevertheless their longing is undoubtedly from God when it helps 
them to lead a holy life. In religion, too, there are many to whom 
God gives unrealizable desires for their own sanctification. For ex- 
ample, some desire to go on the foreign missions; others desire to 
enter a contemplative order. Even though the fulfillment of these 
desires may be impossible or inadvisable, they may be prompted by 
God. The best test seems to be their fruits. If the desires tend to 
one’s sanctification, there is every reason to believe that they are of 
divine origin; on the other hand, if the inability to fulfill them leads 
to bitterness, complaints, and so forth, the desires are either not of 
divine origin or they are graces that have been prevented from 
reaping their divinely-intended fruits. 
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BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 


[For the most part, these notices are purely descriptive, based on a cursory exam- 
ination of the books listed. ] 


APOSTLESHIP OF PRAYER, 515 East Fordham Road, New York 58, 

N.Y. 

The Eternal Shepherd. By Thomas H. Moore, S.J. A collection 
of short meditations on the life of Our Lord “‘televized’’ by the edi- 
tor of the Messenger of the Sacred Heart. Pp. 82. (Cloth) $2.00; 
(Paper) $1.50. 

BRUCE PUBLISHING Co., 400 Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 

Cathedrals in the Wilderness. By J. Hegman Schauinger. ‘“The 
story of Benedict Joseph Flaget, pioneer bishop, whose zeal, vigor, 
and exploits as leader of the vast frontier diocese of Bardstown won 
for him the title ‘Patriarch of the West.’’’ Pp. xiii + 334. $4.00. 

Stirring the Embers. By J. E. Moffatt, S.J. Brief readings and 
meditations for religious. ‘‘With all our good will, our human 
nature is weak and prone to forget something at least of the dignity 
and sanctity of our vocation and its corresponding obligations. It is 
wholesome, therefore, from time to time to ‘stir those embers’ and 
fan them into flame.’”’ Pp. 137. $2.75. 

CATECHETICAL GUILD, 147 E. 5th Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Catechism in Verse. Inductive method illustrated with hymns 
and prayers. By Rev. Emil Dubois, D.D. Pp. 120. $.75. 

FIDES PUBLISHERS, 21 West Superior, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Marriage and The Priest are two more of the Fides Albums ~ 
which graphically illustrate the sacraments. Each: Pp. 24; $.25. ' 


Reduction for bulk orders. 
THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

Follow Christ, 1952. $.25. 

Gregorian Chant. By Dom Stephen Thuis, O.S.B. A brief 
historical view of Gregorian Chant as a barometer of religious fervor 
in the Catholic Church. Pp. viii + 76. $.35. 

B. HERDER Book Co., 15 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 

The Children’s Friends and The Children’s Friend-Teacher's 
Aid. By Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C. A life of Christ for children. 
The teacher’s volume contains review questions, explanations, and 
quotations, all pertinent to the corresponding chapter and intended 


to be useful in amplifying the text. The book for children: Pp. x + [ 


203. $1.95. The teacher’s aid: Pp. viii + 108. $2.25. 
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Christian Ethics. By Rev. Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. An introduc- 
tion for college students. ‘“The author aims to combine a study of 
the moral order with a study of cases. . . . The general position taken 
is Aristotelian; but we think that ours is a baptized and democrat- 
ized Aristotelian humanism.”’ Pp. 298. $4.00. 

Life Everlasting. By Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. Trans- 
lated by Patrick Cummings, O.S.B. A doctrinal presentation of the 
four last things. Pp. x + 274. $4.50. 

The Trinity and God the Creator. By Reginald Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P. Translated by Frederic C. Eckhoff. A commentary 
on St. Thomas’ Theological Summa, la, q. 27-119. Pp. vi + 675. 
$7.50. 

Ethics and Facts—The Puzzling Pattern of Human Existence. 
By J. Messner. A master’s study of the five roots of contradictions 
in human existence: the sex impulse, the impulses toward happiness 
and liberty, the social impulse, and the cognitive impulse. Pp. v + 
327. $4.00. 

MISSION PRESS, Techny, Illinois. 

World Survey of Catholic Leprosy Work. By Raphael Brown. 
With a message to Catholic leprosy workers by Most Rev. Tomas 
Aspe, O.F.M., Bishop of Calinico. 

UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME Press, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Evidence for our Faith. By Joseph H. Cavanaugh, C.S.C. This 
textbook gives the case for Catholicism. It is the product of many 
classes in Apologetics at Notre Dame. Pp. xii + 340. 

NEWMAN PREss, Westminster, Maryland. 

Christ’s Appeal for Love. A revised, abridged edition of The 
Way of Divine Love by Sister Josefa Menendez. Pp. 176. $1.75. 

Prayer in Faith. Thoughts for liturgical seasons and feasts. 
Compiled from the spiritual notes and occasional verses of Mother 
Janet Erskine Stuart. Edited by Mother L. Keppel. Pp. x + 277. 
$3.00. 

The Priest in Union with Christ. By R. Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O.P. The author here presents the results of his long years of study 
and meditation on the priesthood. Pp. xii + 220. $3.00. 

Suffering with Christ. An anthology of the writings of Dom 
Columba Marmion, O.S.B. Compiled by Dom Raymond Thibaut, 
O.S.B. Pp. xxi + 256. $3.75. 

Pio DECIMO PRESS, Box 53, Baden Station, St. Louis 15, Missouri. 

Liturgy at Holy Cross in Church and School. By Mary Gabriel 
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Burke, O.S.F. A new book on teaching liturgy in elementary 

schools. Pp. 61. (Paper) $1.00; (Cloth) $2.00. 

SISTERS OF MERCY, 160 Farmington Ave., Hartford, Connecticut, 
Courageous Catherine. By Sister Raymond Marie. Illustrated 

by Sister Mary. The story of Mother Mary Catherine McAuley, 

the First Sister of Mercy. ‘‘Primarily intended for children, it will 

prove interesting and inspirational to adults.” Pp. 140. $1.50. 





BOOK NOTICES 

James H. Vanderveldt, O.F.M., a psychologist, and Robert P. 
Odenwald, M.D., a psychiatrist, both of the Catholic University of 
America, have combined their talents and experience to make Psy- 
CHIATRY AND CATHOLICISM a readable and valuable book. ‘They 
describe the various mental illnesses; they offer pastoral suggestions 
concerning such things as scrupulosity, alcoholism, and _ various 
sexual problems; they give moral and scientific evaluations of vari- 
ous psychiatric systems. The moral appraisals are sound. We can- 
not make a critical judgment of the scientific appraisals, but they 
seem well-balanced, and this is particularly true of their evaluation 
of psychoanalysis. This book has been long needed. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1952. Pp. ix + 433. $6.00.) 


RETREAT INSTRUCTIONS OF MOTHER MARY CATHERINE Mc- 
AULEY, collected by Sister Mary Teresa Purcell and edited by the 
Sisters of Mercy, gives the hitherto unpublished retreat conferences 
of their founder to her novices between 1832 and 1835. The book 
gives valuable insight into Catherine McAuley’s own spirituality. 
As she counseled reserve on spiritual experience and practiced that 
same reserve, so it is only through her explaining to others the way 
of union with God in an active congregation that she reveals her 
own interior life. Her spiritual way is outstandingly Christocentric. 
Her lifelong meditation on the mysteries of Christ’s life and her deep 
personal love for the God-Man are apparent in all her direction. In 
an age slow to grasp the place the Holy Eucharist occupies in the 
sanctification of souls, her realization of Its sanctifying power is 
another evidence of the Holy Spirit’s direction of her soul. ‘“‘Grace 
to overcome all impediments to your perfection,’’ she wrote, ‘‘will 
be given you in every Communion if you receive with faith and have 
the ardent desire of advancing in perfection.’”’ The book will be of 
interest primarily to Sisters of Mercy, but religious of other active 
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congregations will find it worth reading. The appendix of a short 
summary of Mother Mary Catherine’s life is a help to deeper appre- 
ciation of her spiritual counsels. (Westminster: The Newman Press. 


Pp. 243. $3.00.) 





CONGRESS OF RELIGIOUS 
(Continued from Page 230) 
and it is certainly far better to have a Catholic child in such a school 
than to send him to a public school. Discussions on Secular Insti- 
tutes offered some encouragement that perhaps many members of 
such institutes would be eager to carry on their apostolate by 
teaching with religious in Catholic schools. 

A discussion on “‘Theology for Sisters’’ pointed to the regrettable 
fact that in the past most religious women have been better prepared 
in all other branches of learning than in religion. The regret, how- 
ever, was tempered by encouragement when it was recalled that the 
past decade has seen great progress in this regard. There are now 
many places where Sisters can get degrees in religion, or theology, 
as well as many summer sessions in which they may receive special 
courses in various aspects of theology. 

In a special session devoted to the discussion of nursing and so- 
cial works, Brother Alan Neaf, C.F.A., insisted that in a Catholic 
hospital there must be no discrimination along financial or racial 
lines. He thus indicated two crucial problems of our American Cath- 
olic hospitals. The first is the problem of the chronically ill charity 
patients: it is difficult to arrange for them in the crowded hospitals 
of today. The second is the problem which we have so often men- 
tioned in this Review—and with so little reaction—namely, racial 
discrimination. A good part of the discussion was given to the sub- 
ject of racial discrimination, and on the whole the reports of progress 
in this regard were very encouraging. But it was admitted that we 
still have a long way to go to effect perfect integration, and the 
biggest obstacles seem to be our medical staffs (which are notoriously 
discriminatory), some ‘“‘pious’ white Catholics and societies—and 
not the least obstacle is the racial bias of not a few religious and 
Priests. 

The problem of the chronically-ill patient was also discussed at 
the Sisters’ session on hospitals and social works. Mother Mary 
Magdalene, O.S.F., pointed out that many doctors and agencies want 
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all the beds available for the acutely-ill patients; but she protested 
that if our hospitals cannot devise a means of caring for the chroni- 
cally-ill, such patients will be practically forced into state and 
county institutions and will thus be deprived of the consolation and 
spiritual help which they greatly need and which should be given, if 
at all possible, by the Sister nurse. 

At the same session, Monsignor Cooke warned that there is a 
constantly growing pressure from secularistic forces in this country 
to turn over all orphaned and dependent children to the state for 
care, education, and upbringing. He also stated that many agencies 
of charity seem to have become too much dependent on Community 
Chests. He has found that in many localities Catholic agencies are 
packaged in with such objectionable organizations as the Planned 
Parenthood Association. 

Varta 

We do not yet have exact figures concerning the number of dele- 
gates, but it seems safe to say that it was about 2000, with the 
ratio of women to men approximately two to one. At one meeting 
of mothers general, there were 129 present. 

At one of the men’s meetings Bishop Daly suggested the possi- 
bility of special training for masters of novices, but there was very 
little discussion of the topic. The Sisters discussed it more fully at 
one of their meetings, and they seemed agreed that some special 
training for mistresses of novices and superiors would be desirable, if 
not necessary. Suggestions were offered from the floor that summer 
programs at some conveniently located place might satisfy this need, 
especially for smaller communities that could not inaugurate their 
own program. Doubt was expressed, however, as to the wisdom of 
sending Sisters to such courses before their appointment to office. 

The men discussed the relationship between diocesan and regular 
clergy. At first the trend of the discussion pointed very definitely 
to a consciousness of a lack of harmony; but both Bishop McCarty, 
C.SS.R., of Rapid City, and Bishop Daly, O.P., of Des Moines, as- 
sured us that there is great harmony in their dioceses. This was en- 
couraging, but everyone seemed to think there is room for great 
improvement, and it is regrettable that we had not time for more dis- 
cussion of the means of achieving greater harmony. 

Earlier in these notes we referred to the small communities in 
which religious find it difficult, if not impossible, to make their ex- 
ercises in common. The discussion of this problem brought out the 
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question: do religious who spend a long time in such communities 
dread returning to a life of regular discipline in a large community? 
Some thought that they do. Others contradicted this. According 
to these latter, the religious who has lived in such a community (e.g. 
the priest who has lived in a small parish house) really wants to get 
back into more regular life, but he may fear that he is now unable to 
do the kind of work that might be expected of him. 

The discussions were not all on the heavy side. For example, 
the delegates were told, with reference to the importance of good 
health for a prospective foreign missionary, that false teeth and a 
previous appendectomy can be real advantages in case one is sent to 
some isolated spot where neither medical nor dental services are 
readily available. 

Abbot Fox told the Sisters to smile at the children and they 
would have plenty of vocations. The Sisters wonder whether this 
was an admonition or merely a suggestion. 

“Decentralize’’ is a political slogan of today in our country; and 
according to the Reverend Robert E. Regan, O.S.A., who spoke on 
the exercise of authority by religious superiors, it has pertinence in 
the religious life. Even though authority itself may be decidedly 
centralized in a religious institute, the exercise of it should be decen- 
tralized as much as possible by means of adequate delegation. A 
higher superior should not do what a local superior can well do; and 
the local superior should not do what lesser officials and subjects can 
do. This seems to be nothing else but the application to religious 
life of the ‘“‘principle of subsidiarity,’’ which Pius XI called ‘‘that 
most weighty principle, which cannot be set aside or changed” 
(Quadragesimo anno, n. 79). It is just as important in religious 
life as it is in civil affairs and other aspects of social living. 

The Congress closed with a candlelight procession to the 
Grotto, where Solemn Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament was 
given. We shall not attempt to describe this ceremony; we shall 
simply say it was deeply inspiring. Also inspiring were the special 
prayers used during the Congress: one composed by His Eminence, 
Cardinal Micara, for use in the Congress in Rome, and two others 
(a renewal of religious oblation, and an act of consecration to the 
Blessed Mother) which were composed for our own Congress. We 
conclude our sketchy account of the Congress by giving the titles of 
the papers read at the Congress and the text of these beautiful 
prayers. 
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TITLES OF PAPERS AT CONGRESS OF RELIGIOUS 
(Some of these are abbreviated.) 
General Sessions 

Address of Welcome by Very Rev. Theodore Hesburgh, C.S.C. 
Address by the Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C. 
Address by the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani. 
Address by the Most Rev. Arcadio Larraona, C.M.F. 
Concluding Address by the Most Rev. Arcadio Larraona,C.M.F. 


Spectal Sessions 

“Religious of Oriental Rites in the United States’’—Rev. Mari- 
anus Horishny, O.S.B.M. 

“Secular Institutes in the United States’’-—Rev. Stephen J. Hart- 
degen, O.F.M. 

“Contemplative Religious Orders in the United States’’— 
Rt. Rev. Abbot M. James Fox, O.C.S.O. 

“Adaptation of the Rule of Clerical Religious to the American 
Parochial Ministry’’—Rev. Frank Calkins, O.S.M. 

“The Religious Teacher’’—Rev. Paul L. O’Connor, S.J. 

“The Religious on Foreign Missions’’-—Most Rev. Raymond A. 
Lane, M.M. 

“The Religious on Parish Missions’’—Very Rev. James F. Cun- 
ningham, C.S.P. 

“The Religious in Nursing and Social Works’’—Very Rev. Lu- 
dolph Sattler, C.F.A. Given by Brother Alan Neaf, C.F.A. 


Men’s Sessions 

“Religious Life in Modern America’’—Very Rev. Francis J. 
Connell, C.SS.R. 

‘‘Asceticism in the Light of Menti Nostrae’’—Very Rev. Edward 
L. Heston, C.S.C. 

“Theology of Religious Vocation’’—Rev. Gerald Kelly, S.J. 

“Qualities Required for Admission’’—Very Rev. Giles Staab, 
O.F.M.Cap. 

“Methods of Stimulating Vocations’’—Rev. Godfrey Poage, 
C.P. 

Development of Qualities Required in Religious Seminarians: 
“Their Spiritual Life’-—Very Rev. Louis Secondo, T.O.R. 
“Their Intellectual Life’’—Rev. Kilian Healy, O.Carm. 

Development of Qualities Required in Lay Brothers in Clerical 
Institutes: 

“Their Spiritual Life’’-—Rt. Rev. Ignatius Esser, O.S.B. 
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“Their Technical Training’’—Very Rev. Louis Schaffhaus- 
er, S.V.D. 

Qualities Required in Members of Brothers’ Institutes: 
“Their Spiritual Qualifications’’—Venerable Brother Charles 
Henry, F.S.C. 
“Their Technical Training’’-—Brother John Joseph, C.F.X. 

“Exercise of Authority by Superiors’—Rev. Robert Regan, 
O.S.A. 

“Spirit of Religious Obedience’’-—Very Rev. Paul Kevin Mea- 
gher, O.P. 

“Observance of Poverty and Common Life’’—Very Rev. Charles 
F. Barry, O.M.I. 

‘Fostering Ideals of Chastity’’-—Rev. John Prah, O.C.D. 


Women’s Sessions 

“The Necessity of Special Training for Mistresses of Novices 
and Superiors’’—Very Rev. Paul Philippe, O.P. 

“Theology for Sisters’’—Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C. 

“Qualities of Candidates for Foreign Missions’’—Mother Mary 
Columba, O.P. (Maryknoll). 

“Training in Positive Aspects of the Vows’’—Very Rev. 
Thomas Kilduff, O.C.D. Given by Gerard Taylor, O.C.D. 

“Problems of Obedience in Modern Times’’——Mother Mary Jo- 
sita, B.V.M. 

“Problems of Poverty and Common Life’’-—Very Rev. Patrick 
M. J. Clancy, O.P. 

“Modern Convenience and Comfort in their Relation to the Re- 
ligious Spirit’’—-Mother Richarda, O.S.B., 
Mother Mary Corona, O.S.F., 
Mother Mary Evelyn, O.P., and 
Mother Mary Berchmans, S.C. 

“How to Attract Vocations’’—Mother Mary Killian, C.S.J. 

“Prolonging the Formation Begun in the Novitiate’’—Mother 
Mary Joan of Arc, O.S.U. 

“Spiritual Possibilities of the Teaching Vocation’’—Mother Ma- 
rie Helene, S.P. 

“The Role of the Religious Teacher in America’’—Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor Carroll F. Deady. 

“Share the Sisters’’—Sister Mary Patrick, I.H.M. 

“Problems of Sisters in Modern Hospitals’’—Mother Mary 
Magdalene, O.S.F. 
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“Infiltration of Secularism into the Catholic Social Field’”— 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor Vincent W. Cooke 

“Secular Institutes in the United States’’—Sister Mary Win- 
friede, S.A.C. 


SPECIAL PRAYERS USED AT THE CONGRESS 
Consecration to the Blessed Virgin Mary 

O Mary Immaculate, Mother of God and our Mother, Patroness 
of the United States of America, we who are striving to follow the 
counsels of perfection taught by Jesus Christ, have gathered before 
thy shrine to pledge anew to thee our love. May we ever imitate thee 
by purity, obedience and detachment from the world. O loving 
Mother, by thy prayers and tender compassion atd us tn the battle of 
life. Obtain for us the grace to behold in the souls for whom we la- 
bor the image of thy Divine Son. Help us to advance daily in love for 
God, and to persevere faithfully in our holy vocation,so that we may 
merit to share with thee, O Mother, the joys of life eternal. Amen. 


Prayer of Cardinal Micara 
O God, who hast raised up religious families for the consolation 


of Thy Chutch, pour forth into us the spirit of our Founders, in or- 
der that through the intercession of our Virgin Mother Mary glort- 
ously assumed into heaven, we may be perfect servants of the untver- 
sal Kingdom of Christ Thy Anointed One. Through the same Christ 
Our Lord. Amen. 
Renewal of Religious Oblation 

Almighty God, in whose honor we assemble, and to whose 
service we are dedicated, we thank Thee profoundly for the special 
gtaces Thou hast conferred on us inspiring us to seek Christian per- 
fection through the observance of the evangelical counsels. In a spitit 
of Catholic faith we now renew the act of self-oblation whereby we 
consecrated ourselves to Thy Divine Majesty, according to the con- 
stitutions and rules of our particular institutes. We pledge anew our 
loyalty and obedience to the Catholic Church and to its hierarchy 
especially to the Vicar of Jesus Christ, Pope Pius the Twelfth, the 
highest supertor of all religious. We fervently pray for an increase of 
zeal in our labors for the salvation of our fellow men. We humbly 
implore Thy bounteous aid that we may advance daily in divine 
charity, that we may persevere in our holy state, and may finally re- 
ceive the great reward promised to those who have left all things to 
follow Thy Divine Son Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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Xavier Centenary 


ECEMBER 2 will be the four hundredth anniversary of the 
death of St. Francis Xavier. Since he is not only our own 
brother in Christ, but also one of'the two/’principal.patrons of 

the Society of the Propagation of the Faith and a saint admired and 
loved throughout the world, it seems eminently fitting that we pay 
him some tribute in these pages. Very specially we desire to re-echo 
the following eulogy of the saint by His Excellency Dom Jose da 
Costa Nunes, Archbishop of Goa and Damaun, and Patriarch of the 
East Indies, in his Pastoral Letter of February 15, 1952: 

‘Among so many missionaries, martyrs and saints who have 
brought the Gospel to the East, none stands out as prominently as 
the Glorious Apostle. A beacon of rare brilliance, he illumined with 
celestial brightness these regions which were at the time involved in 
mystery and myth. Go where he might, he left in the souls of men 
a trail of light. No one crossed regions so extensive in order to sow 
the seed of the word of God. 

“Like the Doctor of the Gentiles, he stopped nowhere, nor did 
he establish himself permanently in any place. His one aim was to 
prepare new soil and march ahead, blazing trails, raising new out- 
posts of Christianity and firmly planting the Church, leaving to his 
co-workers the labour of watering and helping to bear fruit the seed 
he had cast in the souls of native peoples. . 

“And yet it was not these qualities [his missionary exploits] that 
conquered for him the glory that surrounds his name. It was the 
rightful fame of his sanctity. . . . Even before the Church had canon- 
ized him, he was already canonized, in a manner of speaking, by the 
King of Travancore, who ordered a statue of him to be placed in a 
Hindu temple.” 

The Archbishop’s words are quoted from The Clergy Monthly 
(published by the Jesuit Fathers, St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, 
D.H.Ry., India) for June, 1952. That entire number of The 
Clergy Monthly is devoted to St. Francis Xavier. With the permis- 
sion of the editor, we are reprinting one of the articles, ““Xavier the 
Catechist,’’ by A. Pereira, S.J., in the present number of REVIEW 
FOR RELIGIOUS. In a subsequent number we shall reprint an article 
on Xavier the missionary. 

—THE EDITORs. 
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Xavier the Catechist 
A. Pereira, S.J. 


ATHER BROU, S.J., in his life of Xavier, calls the Apostle of 
the East ‘“‘an incomparable catechist.’’ His life and the few 
writings he has left us prove beyond doubt that the title is in 

no way unmerited. We shall study the saint’s idea of catechizing, 
his catechisms, and his method of catechizing. 
A CATECHETICAL ‘‘MENTALITY” 

“The more universal a good work is, the more divine.’”’ For this 
reason Ignatius and the Society from the very beginning considered 
catechizing as more important and necessary than other ministries. 
In May, 1537, Ignatius and his companions resolved ‘‘that children 
should be taught Christian doctrine for the space of an hour’’ a day. 
They confirmed this resolution on the 11th of June of the same year: 
“It has been decided by all, except Bobadilla, that the article about 
teaching children for a period of forty days and for an hour, as indi- 
cated above, should be made the object of a formal vow and oblige 
under mortal sin.’” The Formula of the Institute stresses the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Let them consider as especially entrusted to them the edu- 
cation of the children and the ignorant in the Christian doctrine.” 

Xavier had imbibed the spirit of Ignatius and particularly his 
esteem for catechizing, for he wrote to the Flemish Father Barzaeus: 
“That way of helping the people is better which is the more uni- 
versal, for example preaching, catechizing, confessing.’’ Hence he 
did not want the Father-in-charge to shove the duty of teaching 
catechism on others: ‘“You yourself will take charge of teaching the 
prayers to the children of the Portuguese, to the slaves, men and 
women, and to the native Christians. Do not entrust this office to 
others because the persons who see you doing this are much edified 
and more people come to listen and learn the Christian doctrine.” 
The hour of santa doutrina was sacred to him. How often do we 
read in his letters remarks like this: ‘‘In the morning I was teaching 
men, in the evening women, in the afternoon after dinner the chil- 
dren.”’ Xavier, then, was not, as some have styled him, ‘‘a mere 
meteor” flashing through the sky aimlessly. He had a clear aim. 
Catechizing, he knew, was fundamental, so he consecrated the best 
of his time and energy to this humble and absorbing work: ‘This 
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fruitful work on behalf of the children is the important one.” 

Xavier’s esteem for catechizing learnt from Ignatius was further 
enhanced by the circumstances of his mission. Pope Paul III, by his 
Pontifical Brief of 1540, sent Xavier as his legate to visit the islands 
of the Red Sea, of the Persian Gulf, of the Ocean (Indian Ocean?), 
also the provinces and places of India on either side of the Ganges 
and the Cape of Good Hope. The Pope entrusted to him the mis- 
sion “‘to strengthen the Christians in their faith and to bring those 
who did not know it, to know, practice, and keep the same faith.” 
It was the custom of the time to administer baptism to people who 
knew only the essentials, which were forgotten after baptism for lack 
of continued and vigilant instruction. The King of Portugal insisted 
on making Christians (‘‘fazer muitos cristaos, fazer muita cristan- 
dade’), leaving to others the care of instructing them. The first 
missionaries planted but ‘‘no watering was done.”’” Ordinarily they 
stayed with the Portuguese colonists; hence “‘the Christians, as there 
is nobody to teach them, do not know more than to say that they 
are Christians.’’ But it was not safe for the priest to live in places 
where he could not get help from the Portuguese. In the Moro 
Island, for instance, Father Fernao Vinager converted many to the 
faith but he was killed and the island was deprived of the only priest 
it had. 

We should not forget that the first Portuguese missionaries were 
laymen. Captains of flotillas, merchants, soldiers planted the cross 
and baptized in the absence of priests. They had come to the East 
for “‘pepper and souls,’’ but often more for pepper than souls. There 
are some exceptions, however. In 1537 one of them, Antonio 
Galvao, baptized many of the Moluccans, at their own request, and 
built a seminary. When Galvao was relieved of his office, the semi- 
nary disappeared with him. The knowledge of the Christian faith 
imparted by the soldiers and merchants could not go very far. Much 
catechizing remained to be done, as Xavier keenly realized. 


His CATECHETICAL WRITINGS 

Many writers have tried to magnify Xavier by attributing to 
him the gift of tongues. No need for this. His personality stands 
out much greater if we see him as he was—a man of hard work. 
From his own letters we know how much labour it cost him to learn 
the languages and to compose his catechisms. ‘‘May it please God to 
give us speech! We are amongst them like statues; they speak and 
chat about us and we, not understanding the language, remain quiet; 
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at present we must be like children and learn the language.”’ 

His aim in writing his various catechisms was to be useful to 
himself and to his fellow-missionaries, and to spread the faith in 
every possible way. His predecessors in the mission field did not try 
to learn the languages of the people. For Xavier this could not last. 
He learnt the essentials of our faith in their language and wrote them 
down to help his memory. He wished to share with his brethren 
this successful method of catechizing. Whenever he found that 
people could read, as in Japan, he distributed copies of his writings: 
“This winter we shall busy ourselves with writing for the press a 
rather detailed exposition of the articles of the faith in Japanese. All 
the leading people know how to read and write. As we cannot help 
all in person, our faith may be spread everywhere through printed 
catechisms .. .’’ At times he had the prayers posted in the church 
that all who could read should learn for themselves. His catechetical 
writings are the following: 

1. Xavier’s Catechisms. Xavier brought with him to India the 
‘Short Catechism’ of John de Barros. This formed the foundation 
of his catechetical teaching. His own Portuguese catechism, Doutrina 
Christa (which was printed in 1557 at the press of St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, Goa), follows rather faithfully the text of de Barros, with a 
few additional prayers composed by Xavier—he wanted the cate- 
chism lesson to be a prayer. 

During his four months’ stay in Tuticorin, with great labour 
and the help of interpreters, he translated the most essential parts 
(the Creed, commandments, prayers, Confiteor. . .) into Tamil, for 
the use of the Paravas who were in such great need of instruction. It 
was not a masterpiece of literature as Xavier himself recognized. He 
wrote to Father Mansilhas, his first companion among the Paravas, 
to point out some corrections. Father Henrique Henriques, the 
author of a Tamil grammar, found in it mistakes (alguns erros) and 
inaccuracies (mentiras) which he attributed to the carelessness of the 
interpreters. 

While he stayed in Malacca, in 1545, he put into the Malayan 
language ‘‘the Creed, with an exposition of the articles of the faith, 
the general confession, Pater noster, Ave Maria and the command- 
ments.’’ It cost him much work, for “‘it is a painful thing not to 
know the language.” 

As soon as Xavier came to know Anjiro, the Japanese baptized 
in Goa as Paulo de Santa Fé, he made up his mind to translate the 
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catechism into Japanese. He put his resolution into effect with the 
help of Paul, when he reached Kagoshima, the native place of Paul. 
He gave too much credit to his helper. He could say of him, ‘‘Anjiro 
knows how to write Japanese very well.’’ But, as Father Valignano 
wrote later, ‘‘Paul was not a learned man and though he tried his 
best to translate our doctrine into Japanese, his work was very defec- 
tive, so much so that it was a cause of scoffing and ridicule for the 
Japanese. It neither expressed the truth which the Father was 
preaching nor was it written in a way that their learned men could 
read without laughter.’ Paul was not a philosopher and Xavier 
was not a linguist. In the circumstances more could not be achieved; 
Xavier had to leave perfection to his successors. 

2. Declaracao da Fé (Explanation of the faith). This is a de- 
tailed explanation of the Creed. The catechism has laid the founda- 
tions. The Christians were prepared for more substantial food. 
Xavier starts his explanation from the creation of the world, and 
then exposes the history of the coming of Christ. He wrote this 
work while in Ternate in 1546; in 1548 he asked the Tamilian 
secular priest Gaspar Coelho to translate it into Tamil. Later, with 
the help of Anjiro, he put it into Japanese—another work of Paul’s 
that was not a piece of art. The Portuguese text was printed in Goa, 
in 1557, together with Xavier's Portuguese catechism. 

3. Ordem e regimento (Christian rule of life) is a manual of 
devotions, the necessary complement of the catechism. It has 
morning and evening prayers taken from his catechism, the examen 
of conscience and various other prayers. There is a meditation on 
sin, mortal and venial, and even a method of hearing Mass for 
children. 

4. Instruction for Catechists. To the Fathers working in India 
Xavier proposes a method of catechizing, the fruit of his own experi- 
ence. From these pages we get a vivid picture of Xavier’s own cate- 
chism classes. Descriptions of his method are also found in a number 
of his letters. 

His METHOD 

Xavier's catechetical method can be reduced to four points: 
natural means, supernatural means, use of lay-helpers, and the prin- 
ciple of adaptation. 

Natural Means 

“There is nothing in the mind that was not first in the senses,” 

philosophy teaches us. The pedagogy of the senses plays a great part 
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in Xavier’s method. His classes began with a procession, and they 
continued as a living dialogue. A procession: rich and poor, chil- 
dren and grown-ups, went in procession to the church. In Goa, as 
Xavier himself writes, more than 300 children took part. On Sun- 
days the church overflowed with people. The Paravas did not go 
fishing on Sundays; in the morning they came to Mass, and in the 
evening ‘‘there was a great reunion of all the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage, men and women, young and old, to recite the prayers in their 
language. They show great pleasure and come with alacrity.”’ 

His class was a living dialogue. The catechist did not do all the 
talking. Everybody was awake to what was happening: ‘‘My 
brethren,’’ he asked, ‘‘do you believe that this our God is the only 
true God?’”’ They all replied: ‘“We believe.’’ His teaching was a 
lesson that entered the soul by various senses. The eyes were caught 
by the very fervor and enthusiasm of the Santo Padre, the ears by 
the holy songs, the unanimous responses and the clear repetition of 
the formulae. Indians for centuries were singing their Puranas. 
Xavier discovered that singing was the thing for the people of the 
East. In Goa, the custom introduced by Xavier was to be followed 
by his successors. In 1578 Father Francis Pasio wrote that he had 
witnessed children singing the Christian doctrine ‘‘in a bright and 
devout melody.” They sang it both in Portuguese and Konkani. 
Father Barzaeus, who followed Xavier’s method closely, wrote the 
following: ‘‘Children go about the street singing the Christian doc- 
trine; even the Moors go through the streets, singing the doctrine 
heard from the boys: in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.’’ Xavier himself gives testimony to what hap- 
pened in Ternate: ‘‘It is a reason to give thanks to Our Lord for the 
fruits which God obtained by imprinting in the hearts of His crea- 
tures canticles of His praise and honor, in a people recently converted 
to His faith. It is customary in Maluco, to hear the boys in the 
squares, the women and the girls day and night in their houses, 
the workmen in the fields, the fishermen on the sea, singing not friv- 
olous songs, but holy canticles as the Credo, Pater Noster, Ave Maria, 
the commandments, works of mercy, and the general confession and 
many other prayers.” 

Xavier's class was a kind of drama where everybody had to play 
his part. Raising the hands or extending them, placing them on the 
breast whilst saying ‘‘I believe,’ looking up to heaven—these simple 
gestures kept the people active and interested in the class. 
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Supernatural Means 


Father Schurhammer calls Xavier’s method‘ a “‘pedagogy of 
grace.”” Faith isa gift of God, therefore it’ is to be obtained by 
prayer. Catechism class for Xavier was, therefore, an exercise of 
prayer. He began it with prayer, mingled it with prayer, and ended 
it with prayer. Before explaining a commandment, Xavier and his 
audience asked Our Lady for the grace of understanding. At the end 
of his explanation they asked pardon for past faults against the 
commandment explained. The class ended: with prayer: ‘‘Let us say 
seven Paters and seven Aves in honour of the Holy Ghost that He 
may help us to believe firmly what the holy Catholic faith teaches 
us.” Somebody may object that common prayers easily become 
mere gabbling. Xavier forestalled the danger by alternating com- 
mon and private prayer. ‘The Pater and Ave should be recited by 
everybody silently.” He wanted to accustom them to personal 
prayer. 


Lay-apostles 


Xavier had expected help from Europe. Yet he realized that, 
even so, Parava laymen were indispensable for the conversion and 
training of the -Paravas. He thus forestalled our present-day lay- 
apostolate in his organization of the catechists. In the villages he 
visited, he left a copy of his Tamil catechism and commissioned a 
Christian, the kanakapillei, to instruct the people. The kanakapillet 
was ordinarily the headman of the village. Xavier wanted to ap- 
proach the masses through the leaders. 


The kanakapillei (catechists) produced wonderful fruits. They 
represented the Father in his absence, reported abuses, inquired about 
impediments for marriage, proclaimed the banns. ‘‘Father Francis in- 
stituted the order of kanakapillei which exists on this coast and it has 
contributed so much to the glory of God and the good of souls. He 
taught them the form or the rite of baptism, he enjoined on them to 
baptize in case of necessity, to provide for urgent needs. Even today, 
they take care of the church, they are like sacristans; they baptize 
without ceremonies, when it is urgent; they teach Christian doctrine 
twice a day, to the boys.in the morning and to the girls in the eve- 
ning, in Latin and in the language of the country’; thus wrote 
Teixeira, one of the first historians of Xavier. Of course, the Para- 
vas did not undefstand Latin, but what Xavier wished was to accus- 
tom them little by little to take an active part in the liturgy. The 
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organization of the Rkanakapillet produced wonderful fruit even cen- 
turies later. Father Pierre Martin wrote in 1700: ‘‘One of the things 
that contribute most to make this Christianity so remarkable among 
others is the diligence with which the smallest children are taught 
Christian doctrine. This holy custom has been kept inviolably from 
the times of St. Francis Xavier. He was convinced that the faith 
would strike roots in the hearts of the inhabitants if from a tender 
age they were well instructed.’’ The kanakapillei saved the faith 
among the Paravas during the time of the persecution and in the ab- 
sence of priests. 

The support of the catechists was one of the great preoccupa- 
tions of Xavier. He wrote to Father Mansilhas to obtain help from 
the viceroy. The Paravas were paying 400 gold pardaos ‘‘for the 
slippers of the Queen of Portugal.”” Xavier wrote to her to relin- 
quish the “‘slipper money’’ for the benefit of the catechists, remarking 
jocosely that the best slippers would be the children saved with that 
money. These would carry her to heaven. 

Another original trait of Xavier’s method is his habit of associ- 
ating to his work Goan, Tamilian, Travancorian, and Malayan 
children. First of all he believed in ‘‘the power of their interces- 
sion.”” He himself prayed to the children who died after he had 
baptized them. He insisted with Father Mansilhas to make the chil- 
dren pray for his intentions. 

Then he made them share in his active apostolate. He taught 
them the prayers that they, in their turn, might teach them at home. 
“For a month I taught them the prayers, enjoining on the boys to 
teach what they had learnt in the school to their parents and to all 
the members of the house and neighbours.’’ The children took to it 
with enthusiasm. They taught the prayers in a pleasant way, for 
they ‘‘sang them.’’ They proved their zeal in other ways. ‘“They 
reprehend their parents, when they see them practising idolatry, . .. 
they come to inform me when such things are done, . . . They burn 
the idols to ashes.’ They were bold enough to challenge the pagans: 
“they fight with the pagans’, and Barzaeus wrote: ‘“The boys dis- 
cuss with the Moors and tell them that they cannot be saved with- 
out baptism,” 

Xavier shared with the children even the power of miracles. 
People called on him right and left. It was impossible for him to 
attend to all: ‘‘So many came to call me to their Houses to say some 
prayers over the sick. . . . and since it was not in my power to deny 
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such a holy request. . . I have settled the matter in a way to satisfy 
all: I have ordered the boys who know the prayers to go to the 
homes of the sick and to gather all the members of the house and the 
neighbors and to say together the Credo over and over again, telling 
the sick man to have faith, that he may be cured; and then the other 
prayers. . . Thus by the faith of the members of the house of the 
neighbors, and of the sick themselves, God Our Lord granted many 
favours to the sick, restoring to them corporal and spiritual health. 
God has shown great mercy to the ailing: He called them through 
sickness, and as it were by force He brought them to the faith.” 


Adaptation 
A last trait of Xavier’s method is his care to adapt himself to the 
people of different temperaments and places. For Goa and the other 
Portuguese forts he made himself a catechist, a preacher, and a theo- 
logian. For these places he requested theologians and preachers. 

For the Paravas he made himself a good catechist. No need of 
much learning here: ‘“The persons who have no talent for preaching 
and confessions. . . would do much service in these parts to the infi- 
dels if they had the corporal and spiritual forces, because there is no 
need of letters, . . . let them be fit for many corporal works.” 

Among the Japanese, Xavier became both a catechist and a 
savant. From the very beginning he spent time and energy to trans- 
late his more developed work, A Declaracao da Fé, into Japanese. He 
wanted learned men for Japan. 

But Xavier practised ‘‘adaptation’’ above all in his moral 
approach to the people he had to deal with. The Indians easily over- 
look any imperfection in a priest except impatience. A priest, accord- 
ing to the Indian mentality, should be a mirror of God’s serenity. 
People came to Xavier at odd hours and children left him no respite 
even for meals: yet he never showed the slightest impatience: ‘““When 
I reached the place the children did not allow me either to say my 
office, or eat, or rest before I taught them some prayers.’’ He wrote 
to Father Mansilhas: ‘“‘Pray God to give you much patience to deal 
with this people’; and in another letter: ‘“‘Learn to bear their weak- 
nesses with patience, reflecting that if they are not good now, they 
will be so some day.” “I entreat you very much never, on any ac- 
count, to lose your temper with these troublesome people; and when 
you have much work and cannot satisfy all, console yourself by 
doing what you can. .. Always bear with these people with great 
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patience; but if in some case kindness does not succeed, then practise 
that work of mercy which says, ‘thou wilt chastise him who deserves 


to be chastised.’’’ And to Father Barzaeus he wrote: ‘“With this: 


people of India, much is accomplished by exhortation, and nothing 
by force.” 

Xavier knew that mutual love between the catechist and the 
pupils makes his teaching more acceptable. He wrote to his com- 
panions on the Fishery Coast: ‘““Try with all your might to make 
yourself loved by this people because if you are loved by them, you 
will produce much more fruit than if you are disliked by them. . 
Again, I recommend you to take pains to make yourself loved by the 
people.”’ It is worth noting the stress the saint lays ‘‘not so much 
on the missionary loving the people but on the people loving the 
missionary.’’ People’s love for the missionary will be an index of 
his love and devotion to them. Love made up for Xavier’s defi- 
ciencies, in the language, for example. It was one of the factors that 
made of him ‘‘an incomparable catechist.”’ 





A NEW INDULGENCED ASPIRATION 


By reason of special faculties granted to it by Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. 
the Sacred Penitentiary grants to all the faithful who have piously recited the invo- 
cation, “Lord, teach us to pray,”’ the following indulgences: (1) a partial indul- 
gence of three hundred days; (2) a plenary indulgence, under the usual conditions, 
to be gained once a month, if this invocation has been piously recited daily through- 
out an entire month (April 30, 1952, Acta Ap. Sedis, 1952, p. 389). 

Our readers will do well to remember that canon 928, § 2 states that ‘‘unless 
the contrary is expressly indicated, a partial indulgence may be gained a number of 
times a day as often as the good work is repeated.’’ Since the decree of the S. Peni- 
tentiary contains no limiting clause, the partial indulgence of 300 days may be 
gained as often as the invocation given above is repeated with a contrite heart. 
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The Communion of Saints 
C. A. Herbst, S.J. 


44 BELIEVE in the Holy Ghost, the holy Catholic Church, the 
Communion of Saints.’’ Holy Mother Church must think this 
doctrine of the Communion of Saints very important, and 

must want her children to bear it clearly in mind, and to think of it 

very often, since it appears so explicitly in the short profession of 
faith we call the Apostles’ Creed. “The Church does because Christ 

did. He came to found a kingdom to which all do or can belong, 

the just and the unjust and the poor and the unfortunate, and in 

which the little ones are the favorites. The angels belong, too, and 
rejoice when even one sinful brother does penance. In the perfect 
prayer we pray as the members of a family: our Father, give us, for- 

give us, lead us not into temptation. St. Peter says: ““You are a 

chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased 

people. . . .(you) are now the people of God’’ (I Peter 2:9-10). 

St. Paul says: ‘You are all the children of God’’ (Gal. 3, 26). And 

St. John: ‘““That which we have seen and heard, we declare unto 

you, that you also may have fellowship with us, and our fellowship 

may be with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ’’ (I John 

1, 3). 

“The Communion of saints is the spiritual solidarity which 
binds together the faithful on earth, the souls in purgatory, and the 
saints in heaven... . The participants in that solidarity are called 
saints by reason of their destination and of their partaking of the 
fruits of the redemption.’’ (Catholic Encyclopedia, s.v.) The church 
triumphant in heaven, suffering in purgatory, fighting on earth, 
constitute one church, one society, one family. The church 
triumphant, suffering, fighting are as three orders of the same society, 
three battle-lines of the same army, three branches of the same vine, 
three limbs of the same mighty tree. Christ communicates His merits 
to each individual and there is in turn a mutual interchange of good 
Offices between each ‘‘saint.’” ‘“‘The Communion of Saints comprises, 
and is made fruitful by, three great vital movements. A stream of 
ardent love flows from the Church Triumphant to the members of 
Christ on earth, and thence returns in countless rushing brooks to 
the blessed in heaven. A similar traffic of love takes place between 
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the members of the Church Suffering and the Church Militant. And 
thirdly that same communion operates between the several members 
of the Church Militant, producing those fruitful centres of life 
whereby the earthly fellowship is continually renewed.’ (Karl 
Adam, The Spirit of Catholicism, 115.) 

We on earth belong to the church militant. We must fight. We 
are soldiers. We are sealed to this by the sacrament of confirmation 
“through which we receive the Holy Ghost to make us strong and 
perfect Christians and soldiers of Jesus Christ.’’ In the ceremonies 
of the administration of this sacrament the bishop gives us a slight 
blow on the cheek to remind us that we must be ready to suffer any- 
thing, even death, for the sake of Christ. Even a little child is a 
soldier in the church on earth. We are soldiers in the church mili- 
tant, but soldiers without guile, without malice, weak even, and 
foolish like God, ‘‘for the foolishness of God is wiser than men; and 
the weakness of God is stronger than men”’ (I Cor. 1:25).. We are 
invincibly armed with the eight-fold blessing of the beatitudes: poor 
in spirit, meek, clean of heart, merciful; we mourn, hunger and thirst 
after justice, are peacemakers, suffer persecution for justice’ sake. 

We fight with spiritual weapons, especially with prayer. We 
pray for one another here on earth. ‘‘Give us this day our daily 
bread, and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us, and lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. 
Amen.” We pray for one another that we may save our souls, for 
our father and mother and those dear to us, and for a sick friend. We 
ask for favors and for the conversion of sinners. We pray at Mass and 
offer it ‘for all those present and for all faithful Christians,”’ for the 
holy father and the bishop by name, and pause to make a special 
prayer for the living. It would be but belaboring the obvious to 
dwell at length on the intercession of the “‘saints’’ here on earth for 
one another and on the wonderful fruits that come from their good 
offices in behalf of one another. 

The church suffering is in purgatory, where the souls of the just 
not yet fully purified are cleansed. Nothing defiled can enter heaven. 
We can help them. The Council of Trent teaches that ‘‘there is a 
purgatory and that the souls detained there are helped by the 
suffrages of the faithful and most of all by the acceptable sacrifice of 
the altar’’ (Decretum de purgatorio). So we follow them with our 
prayers. We are still bound to them by the bond of love, by the 
bond of Christian charity, which is the blood-stream that vivifies 
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the communion of saints. Even death cannot break that bond. 
“Love is stronger than death.”’ ‘‘Charity never falleth away: 
whether prophecies shall be made void, or tongues shall cease, or 
knowledge shall be destroyed’ (I Cor. 13:8). “Charity which is 
the bond uniting the members of the Church, extends not only to 
the living but also to the dead who die in charity. For charity, which 
is the life of the soul, even as the soul is the life of the body, does not 
cease.” (S. Thom., Suppl., g. 71, a. 2.) “It is therefore a holy 
and wholesome thought to pray for the dead, that they may be 
loosed from their sins’’ (II Mach. 12:46). This has always been 
the mind of holy Mother Church for all her children, and today, as 
for almost two thousand years, there falls from the lips of countless 
millions the plea: ‘‘Eternal rest grant unto them, O Lord, and let 
perpetual light shine upon them. May they rest in peace. Amen.” 

The poor souls can pray, of course. In fact, they have nothing 
else to do but be occupied with holy thoughts and desires. ‘“They 
thank, they sing the mercies of the Saviour, but always with a back- 
ward-looking towards past sins. They petition, but for others, and 
for themselves only that others may be inspired by God to pray for 
them.”” (Jugie, Purgatory, 66.) Gratitude would seem to demand 
that they pray for their benefactors. They are truly poor souls 
-because they can do little to help themselves and because they must 
suffer so much, but they ‘‘do not forget us, and they will render us 
good for good. Not content merely to receive, they give. They give 
that which the most miserable can always give. They give prayer.” 
(Ibid., 72.) And since charity must be mutual in the communion 
of saints as elsewhere and the blessed intercede for the souls in pur- 
gatory, these “‘repay the good offices of Heaven by ceaseless praise.’’ 

Many think that Jesus and Mary and the saints and angels visit 
purgatory. After all, it is the vestibule of heaven. The guardian 
angels, it seems, are especially at home there. St. Mary Magdalene 
de Pazzi and St. Margaret Mary saw them there. Cardinal Newman 
pictures one bidding adieu to a soul there. 


“Farewell, but not for ever! brother dear, 
Be brave and patient on thy bed of sorrow; 
Swiftly shall pass the night of trial here, 
And I will come and wake thee on the morrow.” 


(Dream of Gerontius, 899-902). 
With the morrow comes the dawn of eternal day. The church 
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suffering passes into the church triumphant. God's children, mili- 
tant on earth, suffering in purgatory, have come home to heaven. 
The Council of Trent commands that Catholics be taught that ‘‘the 
saints reigning with Christ offer their prayers to God for men, and 
that it is good and useful earnestly to invoke them; that their prayers 
and powerful aid be sought to obtain benefits from God through 
His Son Jesus Christ Our Lord, Who alone is our Redeemer and our 
Saviour.”’ (Decretum de invocatione Sanctorum.) The many saints 
assigned by the Church to each day of the year to intercede for us 
indicates how actively we should be in communion with them. Each 
of us has his patron saint. We pray to them and to Mary, the queen 
of all the saints, and to our guardian angels. And they pray for us. 
“And the smoke of the incense of the prayers of the saints ascended 
up before God from the hand of the angel’? (Apoc. 8:4). How 
many graces and favors and miracles even they have obtained for us 
we shall never know till we meet them face to face. It is probable, 
too, that the blessed can efficaciously intercede for the souls in purga- 
tory. The elect might very well owe a debt of gratitude to a soul in 
purgatory for some service rendered on earth. And a patron saint to 
whom we had great devotion on earth will hardly abandon us when 
we get to purgatory. 

The communion of saints is a most consoling doctrine. It takes 
the sting from death, that most final and devastating of events. Holy 
Mother Church insists that on the day of a holy person’s death 
we are “celebrating his birthday’’ into heaven. Father, mother, 
brother, sister are born into eternal life. They have simply gone 
home. That is what they were born for. They have left the lowest 
degree of the Church, the church militant, and have entered a higher, 
the church suffering, where they are confirmed in grace and charity, 
where eternal life is infallibly insured to them, and where there is 
also great joy. Soon they will pass gloriously into the church tri- 
umphant. We have not lost them but gained them. They are waiting 
for us there. They are watching over us, praying for us. They love 
us more now than they ever could on earth; we are dearer to them 
now than ever; they can help us far more now. When we pass into 
the church suffering their prayers will not cease until we come home 
with them. That will be a wonderful reunion. We shall never be 
separated again. 

“Communion of Saints—what a glad and blessed light illumines 
it! It is the hidden treasure, the secret joy of the Catholic. When 
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he thinks on the Communion of Saints his heart is enlarged. He 
passes out of the solitariness of here and of there, of yesterday and 
tomorrow, of I and thou, and he is enfolded in an unspeakably 
intimate communion of spirit and of life, far surpassing his needs 
and dearest wishes, with all those great ones whom the grace of God 
has forged from the refractory stuff of our humanity and raised to 
His height, to participation in His being. Here are no limitations of 
space and time. From out of the remote ages of the past, from civi- 
lizations and countries of which the memory is now only faintly 
echoed in legend, the saints pass into his presence, and call him 
brother, and enfold him with their love. The Catholic is never 
alone.”’ (Karl Adam, The Spirit of Catholicism, 139, 140.) 





FOR THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Catholics Speak on Race Relations, by Rev. Daniel M. Cantwell, is a valuable 
handbook of quotations on interracial justice and charity. 64 pages, with a good 
index to the quotations. Price: 25 cents each for orders of less than fifty; gener- 
ous reductions for larger orders. Order from: Fides Publishers, 21 W. Superior, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Social Thought of the American Hierarchy, by Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., is a con- 
cise, easy-to-read, 24-page summary of the social teaching of our American Bish- 
ops. It outlines their constructive teaching on such things as unions, industry 
councils, rent, human relations, public morality, divorce, censorship, and family 
life. Price: 25 cents each; graduated reductions for orders of more than five. Order 
from: Social Order, 3655 West Pine Boulevard, St. Louis 8, Missouri. 

Social Order, the recently-founded publication of the Institute of Social Order, 
now announces special rates for two- and three-year subscriptions. It is published 
monthly, except July and August, and it is of invaluable assistance to all who are 
engaged in, or otherwise interested in, the social apostolate. Price: $4.00, one 
year; $6.00, two years; and $7.50, three years. Order from: Social Order, 3655 
West Pine Boulevard, St. Louis 8, Missouri. 





BOOKS—FOR NOTHING? 


We have been asked about a new ‘‘crusade,”’ the purpose of which is to stock 
the community libraries with new books—for almost nothing. The scheme is too 
complicated to describe in detail, but it seems to come to this: you send out one 
new book, add your name toa circulating list, and eventually you will get 256 
new books. The idea seems to be that everyone who sends out the one new book 
will get 256 in return. We are not versed in the higher forms of mathematics, but 
according to our simple arithmetic, this adds up to magic. 
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Notes on Race Relations 
Gerald Kelly, S.J. 


HE Most Reverend Astone Chichester, S.J., Vicar Apostolic of 
Salisbury, in Southern Rhodesia, presents an excellent analysis 
of the “Problem of Race Relations’ and its proper solution, in 

The South African Clergy Review, for February, August, and No- 
vember, 1951. For the future of Africa, and indeed for the whole 
world, he says, there must be a solution to the race problem which is 
just to everyone. 

In Africa, the problem is intimately associated with its tremen- 
dous resources which are so badly needed by the rest of the world. 
To develop these resources native labor must be used. This calls for 
bettering the health conditions of the native populations, and this 
cannot be done without education. Education in turn leads to de- 
mands for better economic position, and this will call for a better 
political standing. If the political standing is not given, the result 
will be discontent and strife. 

In his various articles Bishop Chichester develops the points men- 
tioned above; then he outlines first a false, then a true, solution to the 
race problem. The false solution is one that does not recognize the 
intrinsic value of the non-European as a true human being; that sub- 
stitutes the utilitarian principle of ‘‘enlightened self-interest’’ for the 
rational and Christian principle of mutual sympathy and respect; 
and that uses religion as a mere tool for conveniently settling human 
problems. 

The third article outlines the principles on which the true solu- 
tion must be based. For the most part these principles are but a re- 
statement of basic human rights and duties; but the last principle is 
somewhat unusual and might be a subject of meditation for all of 
us. 

“It is through God’s providence that diverse races and varieties of 
human beings come into this world, each of them intended to add its 
peculiar goodness to the world. Therefore we ought, as a duty to 
God, to look at the good qualities in others and to praise them, the 
more particularly as they are different from our own.” 

Bishop Chichester then goes on to show that Europeans and 
non-Europeans in Africa are interdependent: first, materially, because 
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the European needs the African labor and the African needs the 
European’s knowledge of technique and his machinery; and also 
spiritually. ‘““The African,’ he says, ‘‘needs the integrity, self- 
control, sense of responsibility which is the inheritance of a sound 
European tradition. But the European needs the African, and can 
learn cheerfulness, patience and humility from him.” 

Toward the end of his third article, the Bishop returns to the 
question of ‘“‘racial superiority’’—the false attitude on which no 
satisfactory solution of race problems can be based. No matter how 
seemingly affable or even generous the white man is, he will never 
solve the race problem unless he treats the non-white with genuine 
respect, a respect built on the consciousness of personal dignity. This 
is aptly brought out by the following words of a Nigerian African: 

“Some Europeans wonder why the hitherto ignorant African 
whom they have been kind enough to educate soon takes up a hostile 
attitude towards them. It is not due to ingratitude; it is not due to 
failure to realize what difference for the better his contact with the 
European has made for him. In many cases it is the result of 
wounded honor. This may be a personal opinion; but a close exam- 
ination will reveal that it lies beneath many racial problems today.” 

Another statement on Race Relations, issued by all the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of South Africa, is published in The Catholic 
Mind, September, 1952, pp. 572-76. The entire statement is well 
worth reading. The point that impressed me as most interesting in 
this statement is the Bishops’ realistic facing of their problem by dis- 
tinguishing between essential human rights, and what they call 
secondary rights. The first category includes: ‘‘the right to life, 
dignity, sustenance, worship, to the integrity, use and normal devel- 
opment of faculties, to work and the fruit of work, to private owner- 
ship of property, to sojourn and movement, to marriage and the 
procreation and education of children, to association with one’s fel- 
low-men.”’ The Bishops insist that no one should be deprived of 
the exercise of these rights. 

By secondary rights the statement means such things as partici- 
pation in political and social life. Non-Europeans who are fitted for 
such participation are entitled to it. But the Bishops admit that large 
numbers of the non-Europeans are not yet sufficiently developed for 
this kind of equality, and the duty of the Europeans in this case is to 
help them in this cultural development. 

What do our own Bishops say about the race problem? One 
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who is interested in the answer to this question will do well to con- 
sult Catholics Speak on Race Relations, by Father Daniel M. Cant- 
well. In this little booklet of exceedingly quotable quotations 
Father Cantwell has sixty-two statements by Popes and various 
members of the hierarchy. Thirty-seven of these are made by our 
own hierarchy. Representative of the latter are such brief pointed 
remarks as these: 

“Among the saints there is no distinction of race or color’’ (Car- 
dinal Stritch) ; 

“The race of which it is our duty to be conscious is the entire 
human race’ (Archbishop Cushing) ; 

“Ts it not Catholic doctrine that when a brother is excluded, re- 
jected, segregated, it is Christ Who is insulted and humiliated?” 
(Archbishop Lucey) ; 

“T doubt very much whether in the field of job discrimination 
we can educate unless we also legislate’’ (Bishop Haas on FEPC); 
and 

“Jim Crowism in the Mystical Body of Christ is a disgraceful 
anomaly”’ (Bishop Shiel) . 

Father Cantwell’s booklet is not limited to episcopal statements; 
it also contains apt quotations from priests, Sisters, laymen, Catholic 
papers, and so forth. It is divided into four parts. The first part 
concerns the fundamental truths of the unity and equality among 
men. ‘The second refers to human rights: life, work, living family 
wage, economic freedom, education, housing, neighborhood peace, 
esteem and honor, marriage, and worship of God. The third part 
concerns various violations of these basic rights; and the fourth part 
deals with positive ways of promoting interracial justice. It is a very 
valuable booklet, a real ‘‘must’’ for all who are interested-in the 
great cause of interracial justice and amity. For details about the 
price, see page 295 in this number of the Review. 

Foremost among the race problems in the United States is the 
so-called Negro problem. On this problem, the annual statement of 
our hierarchy, issued November 11, 1943, contains the following 
directive: 

“In the Providence of God there are among us millions of fellow 
citizens of the Negro race. We owe to these fellow citizens, who 
have contributed so largely to the development of our country, and 
for whose welfare history imposes on us a special obligation of jus- 
tice, to see that they have in fact the rights which are given them in 
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our Constitution. This means not only political equality, but also 
fair economic and educational opportunities, a just share in public 
welfare projects, good housing without exploitation, and a full 
chance for the social development of their race.”” (Cf. Huber, Our 
Bishops Speak, p. 118.) 


Social Order, for February, 1952, contains an analysis of a re- 
port on family incomes for the year 1949. It is interesting to read 
some of the items of this report in the light of the Bishops’ statement 
just quoted. For instance, 10.4 per cent of the white families had 
incomes under $1,000: whereas 30.9 per cent of the non-white fami- 
lies were in this bracket. 13.7 per cent of the white families’ incomes 
were between $1,000 and $1,999; whereas 28.6 per cent of the non- 
white families fell within these limits. For incomes from $2,000 to 
$2,999, there were 20.5 per cent of the white families, and 22.1 per 
cent of the non-white. Finally, as regards incomes exceeding $3,000 
(the only bracket, incidentally, which includes income that would 
correspond with Catholic teaching on the family living wage), 55.4 
per cent of the white families attained this level, as against 18.4 per 
cent of the non-white families. 

Pessimistic though these comparative statistics are from the point 
of view of interracial justice, the economic picture is not entirely 
without brightness, at least as regards Negro employment. Fortune, 
for July, 1952, has an article entitled ‘‘Negro Employment: A 
Progress Report,” by John A. Davis, which shows that during the 
last decade the Negroes in our country have made considerable gains 
inemployment. But these gains, says Mr. Davis, ‘‘were possible 
only through FEPC. They cannot continue without further legis- 
lation.’”’ This agrees with the opinion of Bishop Haas, previously 
quoted in these notes. All of us, no doubt, would prefer some kind 
of voluntary program of fair employment practices. We would 
prefer ‘‘education”’ to “‘legislation’’—but actual facts show that it is 
not a simple matter of ‘‘either-or’’; we need both the education and 
the legislation. Mr. Davis’s report shows that legislation has ac- 
tually produced good results where a plan of voluntary action was 
ineffective. According to him, the recent gains in Negro employ- 
ment are largely attributable to the fact that in eleven states and 
twenty-two cities, embracing sixty million people, business is now 
operating under some kind of Fair Employment Practice laws. 

In ‘“‘The Church Segregated’’ (The Priest, July, 1952), John 
Richards sees the segregation policy as practiced within the Church 
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through the eyes of a Catholic Negro friend. This friend refuses to 
contribute to a drive for a new “‘colored”’ church because he says he 
does not approve of segregated churches. He resents the fact that 
some Catholic schools willingly take Protestant white pupils, but 
exclude colored Catholic children. He believes that state laws 
requiring segregated education do not apply to Catholic schools; and 
even if they did apply the Church should be the first to oppose such 
laws. He is distressed when priests join the Knights of Columbus, 
because he says that in his locality the Knights of Columbus is a lily- 
white organization; and if ‘‘the Negro parishioners are not good 
enough for the local council, then the local council is not good 
enough for the pastor of these parishioners.’” Also, he sees no valid 
reason for referring to the segregated colored parish as the Negro mis- 
sion; nor any more reason for entering ‘‘Negro’’ in the Baptismal 
register than there is for noting ‘“‘black hair.”’ 

“The integration of Negroes in Catholic parishes in the South 
would drive lukewarm Catholics away from the Church.’’ This 
rationalization leaves John Richards’ friend cold—or, to shift the 
figure of speech, it makes him hot. The Church’s insistence on the 
divine law regarding birth control and divorce drives lukewarm 
Catholics away, too; but the doctrine is not watered down nor the 
practice of virtue mitigated for their sakes. Why should the policy 
be different regarding the inherent injustice of the segregation policy? 

To all the friend’s complaints, I say ‘“‘Amen.’’ At its best racial 
segregation isan ugly thing; practiced in any specifically Catholic 
institution it is at its worst. And this brings me back to Father 
Cantwell’s little booklet, to the following quotation from a pastoral 
letter of Bishop Vincent Waters, of Raleigh, N.C.: 

“To believe that one race or nation is superior to another in the 
Church, or before God, is heresy and should be condemned. 

“Equal rights are accorded, therefore, to every race and every 
nationality in any Catholic church, and within the church building 
itself everyone is given the privilege to sit or kneel wherever he de- 
sires and to approach the Sacraments without any regard to race or 
nationality. 

‘Pastors are responsible for the observance of this practice.” 





TEN-YEAR INDEX 


More copies of the Ten Year Index of the REVIEW’ FOR RELIGIOUS (1942- 
1951) are still available at one dollar per copy. Kindly enclose payment with the 
order from REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas. 
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“10,000 Gold Francs or Lire 
Adam C. Ellis, S.J. 


S SUPREME administrator and steward of all church prop- 
erty (canon 1518) the Roman Pontiff has the duty of regu- 
lating the administration of all property owned by moral 

persons in the Church (dioceses, parishes, religious houses, and the 
like). Just as the state regulates the civil corporations which it 
brings into existence and safeguards their financial transactions, so the 
Code of Canon Law contains many prescriptions regarding the 
property of moral persons in the Church. One of the most important 
of these is the limitation put upon such moral persons with regard to 
the alienation of property and the incurring of debts. 


Law of the Code 


Canon 1532 lays down a general law for all moral persons in 
the Church, limiting their power to alienate property to the sum of 
30,000 lire or francs, and canon 1538 extends this limitation to the 
incurring of debts; canon 534 applies both these general laws to 
religious moral persons (institutes, provinces, houses) and protects it 
with other detailed requirements. These canons require the permis- 
sion of the Holy See in order to alienate property or to borrow 
money when the sum involved exceeds 30,000 francs or lire. 


When the Code of Canon Law was published in 1917, canonists 
almost unanimously interpreted ‘‘30,000 francs or lire’ according to 
the gold standard which then prevailed in Europe. As far back as 
1865, Belgium, France, Italy, and Switzerland had established the 
Latin Monetary Union in which it was agreed that all four coun- 
tries were to issue coins of equal form, weight, and value (gold con- 
tent) to be equally usable in all four countries. According to this 
gold standard, francs, whether Belgian, French, or Swiss were truly 
equal both among themselves and to the Italian lire. Hence the com- 
mon reference throughout the canons of the Code to ‘‘francs or lire.’ 


Most of the countries of Europe followed the standard of the 
Latin Monetary Union in practice. Some had coins of the same value 
as the franc or lira, others of equivalent value. Thus in 1917 the 
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30,000 francs or lire of the canons regarding alienation or the in- 
curring of debts were evaluated as follows: 


30,000 ) { 24,000 English shillings (1,200 pounds) 
Belgian francs 24,000 German marks 

French francs 27,000 Austrian crowns 

Swiss francs 6,000 U.S. dollars 

Italian lire +— 6,000 Canadian dollars 


Spanish pesetas 
Bulgarian leva 
Greek drachmas 








Serbian dinars J | 


While all the coins listed in the first column above had an actual 
gold value of $.193, for practical purposes they were evaluated at 5 
to the dollar, and thus the sum of $6,000 was arrived at for the 
United States and Canada. The English shilling and the German 
mark were evaluated at 4 to the dollar. 


The Roman Curia never formally declared that ‘30,000 francs 
or lire’’ were to be taken as gold francs or lire. Nevertheless, in 
practice, the Sacred Congregations of Religious, for the Propagation 
of the Faith, and of the Eastern Church, and the Sacred Consistorial 
Congregation permitted their clients to interpret these sums on the 
basis of gold, and for the United States and Canada it was com- 
monly held that one did not need to get the permission of the Holy 
See for an alienation or for a loan unless the sum involved exceeded 
$6,000 in gold. 

Two world wars within a period of twenty-five years disrupted 
the monetary systems of the nations of the world. In our own 
country, on January 31, 1934, the American gold dollar was 
devaluated from 100 cents to .5906 cents. Hence a 100 cent gold 
dollar was worth $1.692 of the present 59 cent dollars. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all gold currency had to be turned over to the U.S. gov- 
ernment, and no 59 cent dollars were ever coined. However, at that 
time, it was estimated that henceforth the 30,000 lire or francs of 
the Code corresponded to 10,000 of the 59 cent dollars, and that one 
needed permission from the Holy See for alienations and loans only 
when the transaction exceeded 10,000 present day dollars. 


In Europe, especially in Latin countries, currency lost its prewat 
value and it was difficult to determine just what the equivalent of the 
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30,000 francs or lire was in the paper money. of the day. Asa 
result some persons went to the extreme of never asking the permis- 
sion of the Holy See for alienations and loans. To remedy the situ- 
ation, at least for the religious of Italy, the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious recently required that permission had to be obtained for 
alienations and loans whenever the amount involved exceeded one 
million lire. 
The New Decree 

Finally, to provide a general remedy for the situation, the Sacred 
Consistorial Congregation issued the following decree on July 13, 
1951: 

Since the change tn value of both metal and paper money has 
created particular difficulties in certain places regarding the applica- 
tion of the prescription of canons 534, § I and 1532, § 1, 2° of the 
Code of Canon Law, the Holy See has been requested to establish a 
suitable norm. 

Wherefore, having considered the matter carefully, His Holiness, 
Pius XII by Divine Providence Pope, has kindly vouchsafed to 
determine by this Decree of the Sacred Conststorial Congregation 
that, as long as present conditions last and subject to the will of the 
Holy See, recourse must be had to the same Apostolic See whenever 
there is question of a sum of money which exceeds ten thousand gold 
francs or lire. 

There can be no doubt about the fact that, for the present at 
least, the Holy See has taken the gold standard as a norm for the 
amount of money requiring the consent of the Holy See for aliena- 
tion of church property and for the incurring of debts. Our present 
problem is to translate ‘10,000 gold francs or lire’’ into modern 
paper currency. 

The most obvious way would be to take $2000 gold dollars of 
1914 to a bank and ask that they be converted into present day dol- 
lars. The banker probably would call the police, since it is against 
the law for a private citizen to have gold coin in his possession. But 
supposing the banker were a kindly soul and forbore turning one 
over to the law, he would be allowed by law to give only $2,000 
paper dollars in exchange for the gold. 

Another way would be to take 10,000 gold francs and get the 
value in actual Belgian or French francs, and then reduce it to present 
day dollars. Father Emile Bergh, S.J. (Revue des Communautés Re- 
ligieuses, 1951, p. 166), tells us that at the end of World War II in 
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1945 it was estimated that the 30,000 francs for which one needed 
an indult from the Holy See represented from 900,000 to 1,000,000 
actual Belgian francs. Since the recent decree now requires recourse 
for 10,000 gold francs, this would amount to one third the sum 
given above, that is, to at least 300,000 Belgian francs, and to 
2,200,000 French francs respectively. Reducing these sums to 
American dollars at the current rate of exchange, we get a minimum 
of $6,000 at 50 Belgian francs to the dollar, and $6,285 at 350 
French francs to the dollar. 

Father Joseph Creusen, S.J. (Revue des Communautés Reli- 
gieuses, 1952, p. 66), calls attention to the fact that the term “gold 
franc’’ may mean either the purchasing power of the gold kilo, or its 
worth on the official exchange, or on the free market. He prefers to 
assess the value of the gold franc on the basis of its buying power 
immediately before World War I in 1914, but does not tell us what 
this would be in terms of present day dollars. 

Finally, Father George Jarlot, S.J., a professor at the Institute of 
Social Sciences of the Gregorian University, Rome, informs us that 
the purchasing power of 10,000 gold francs in 1914 was equal to 
about $7,000 in American money today (Pertodica, 1952, p. 156). 
This is also the sum arrived at as the equivalent of the ‘‘10,000 gold 
francs or lire’’ by other Roman canonists, according to private infor- 
mation received by the writer. 

Conclusion: Father A. Guttierez, C.M.F. (Commentarium pro 
Religtosis, 1951, 258), while not hazarding an opinion of his own 
as to the value of “10,000 gold francs or lire’’ thinks it would be 
desirable to have the Holy See determine the equivalent for each 
country. Until this is done, we may safely follow Jarlot’s opinion 
and consider 7,000 present day dollars as the equivalent of the 
10,000 gold francs or lire set as the norm by the recent decree of the 
Sacred Consistorial Congregation. Whenever, therefore, there is 
question of the alienation of property or of the incurring of a debt, 
the value of which exceeds $7,000, the permission of the Holy See 
must be obtained in order that the transaction may be valid. We 
take this occasion to remind our readers that the permission necessary 
may now be obtained from His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate 
in Washington, D.C., when the sum involved does not exceed a half 
million gold dollars, provided the other conditions prescribed by the 
law are fulfilled (See Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, Supplement 
1948, p. 131, under canon 858). 
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Address of Pope Pius XIl 


to Religious Superiors 


[This address was given to the superiors general of institutes of religious women, 
on September 15, 1952, at the conclusion of their first international congress. ] 


ELOVED daughters, We extend Our fatherly greeting to you, 
who have come in such large numbers to the International 
Congress of Superiors General of Orders and Congregations of 

Women, and who, at the end of your labors, on the point of putting 
into effect the results of your deliberations, have come to ask of Us 
the blessing of the Vicar of Christ. 

When the Sacred Congregation of Religious proposed calling this 
Congress to Us, We felt obliged to think it over. An enterprise of 
international scope such as this always demands a considerable ex- 
penditure of time, money, and effort. Nevertheless, We had to 
acknowledge its necessity or, at least, its usefulness. Indeed, We felt 
Ourselves obliged to yield before the solidity of the reasons pre- 
sented; and the imposing assemblage which We have before Our eyes, 
your countenances, your entire appearance tell Us that great good 
will has been at work these days. 

Yes, beloved daughters, the echoes of the Congress which follow 
its conclusion have proclaimed how seriously you regard the service 
of God and how desirous you are of spending yourselves for your 
religious families and for the Church. With this in view, you hope 
to receive from Us a word of consolation, of encouragement, and of 
direction. 

Just one year ago, We treated in detail a series of questions 
touching on the progress of teaching orders and congregations and 
their adaptation to present conditions. Some, if not most, of the in- 
structions We gave on that occasion hold equally true for all other 
religious congregations. The experiences of the year which has 
elapsed urge Us to draw your attention to the directives which We 
formulated at that time. We ask you to conform to them courage- 
ously when your sisters and your own experience tell you that the 
time has come to take intelligent account of aspects of contemporary 
life. 

We have, moreover, a very special reason for speaking to you. 
You know that orders of women are now facing a very grave crisis. 
We refer to the decline in the number of vocations. Most assuredly, 
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this crisis has not touched all countries. Even where it has raged, its 
intensity is not everywhere the same. But right now in one group of 
European countries it is alarming. In one region, where twenty 
years ago the religious life of women was in full flower the number 
of vocations has dropped to half. And yet in times past serious diffi- 
culties impeded the vocations of girls, whereas in Our day external 
conditions seem to impel them thither and there would seem to be a 
need for guarding against imagined vocations. 


We do not intend a detailed discussion of this crisis which is 
causing Us such deep anxiety. Another occasion will furnish Us 
with the opportunity. Today We wish only to address those, be 
they priests or laymen, preachers, speakers, or writers, who have not 
a word of approval or of praise for viriginity pledged to Christ; 
who, for years, in spite of admonitions by the Church, and contrary 
to her mind, have accorded marriage an essential superiority over the 
virginal state; who even go so far as to present marriage as the only 
means capable of assuring the development and natural perfection of 
human personality. Those who speak and write thus must take 
cognizance of their responsibility to God and to the Church. We 
must reckon them amongst those chiefly responsible for a state of 
affairs of which We cannot speak without sadness. When. through- 
out the Christian world and everywhere else. there re-echo apneals 
for Catholic sisters, it is quite ordinary to be comnelled reluctantly 
to give one negative answer after another. Yes, even long-standing 
establishments—hospitals and educational institutions—must be 
closed from time to time—all because vocations do not equal the 
needs. 

As for yourselves, here are Our recommendations. With voca- 
tions in their present critical state, see to it that the religious habits, 
the manner of life, or the asceticism of your religious families do not 
form a barrier or a cause of failure in vocations. We speak of certain 
usages which, while they once had meaning in another cultural 
milieu, are meanineless today, and in which a tru'y goed and cou- 
rageous girl would find only obstacles to her vocation. In Our 
statement of last year We gave various examples of this. To repeat 
briefly on the question of clothing: the religious habit must always 
express consecration to Christ; that is what everyone expects and 
desires. But the habit should also conform to modern demands and 
correspond to the needs of hygiene. We could not fail to express Our 
satisfaction when, in the course of the year, We saw that some con- 
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gregations had already put some of these ideas into practice. In a 
word, in these things that are not essential, adapt yourselves as far 
as reason and well-ordered charity advise. 

This said, We propose to you, beloved daughters, two matters 
with Our most earnest commendation: 

1) A motherly spirit as regards the direction of your sisters. It 
is undoubtedly true, as psychology claims, that a woman vested with 
authority does not succeed so easily as a man in measuring and bal- 
ancing strictness with kindness. All the more reason for cultivating 
your maternal feelings. Convince yourselves that the vows have re- 
quired a great sacrifice from your sisters, as from yourselves. They 
have renounced family, the happiness of marriage, and the intimacy 
of the home—a sacrifice of much value, of decided importance for the 
apostolate of the Church, but a sacrifice all the same. Those of your 
sisters whose spirit is noblest and most refined feel this separation 
most keenly. The words of Christ, ‘“‘He who puts his hand to the 
plow and then looks back is not fit for the Kingdom of God,”’ find 
complete and, even today, unreserved application here. But the order 
must replace the family as far as possible; and you, the superiors gen- 
eral, are called upon first and foremost to breathe into the community 
life of your sisters the spirit of family affection. 

Also, you-yourselves must be maternal in your external attitude, 
in your written and spoken words, even if, at times, you have to 
exercise self-control; above all, be thus in your inner thoughts, in 
your judgments, and, as far as possible, in your feelings. Every day 
ask Mary, the Mother of Jesus and our Mother, to teach you to be 
motherly. 

2) The formation of your sisters for the work and the task 
which is incumbent upon them. Here let there be no parsimony; 
take a broad and generous view. Be it a question of education, 
pedagogy, the care of the sick, artistic or other activities, the sister 
ought to entertain this conviction: ‘“‘My superior is making possible 
for me a formation which will put me on an equal footing with my 
colleagues in the world.’’ Make it possible also for them, and give 
them the means, to keep their professional knowledge and training 
up to date. On this point We have also elaborated during the past 
year. We repeat it in order to underline the importance of this re- 
quirement for the interior peace and for the work of your sisters. 

You come, beloved daughters, from all parts of the world, from 
near and far. Tell your sisters that We thank them for their prayer, 
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of which We have such great need; for their good example, which 
helps powerfully to confirm so many Catholics in their faith and to 
lead to the Church so many who do not belong to it; for their work 
in the service of youth, the sick and the poor, in the missions, in so 
many other ways, all of which are so valuable for the growth and 
strengthening of the reign of Jesus Christ over souls. Tell your sis- 
ters that We give them all Our affection; that their concerns are Our 
concerns, their joys Our joys; that, above all, We wish for them the 
two-fold strength of courage and of patience in the work of their 
own perfection and in the apostolate which their Divine Master and 
Spouse has assigned them. 

As a token of Our paternal benevolence and a pledge of the tri- 
umphant grace and love of the Divine Heart, We grant you, beloved 
daughters, for yourselves, your sisters, and your works, Our 
Apostolic Benediction. 





ADDRESS TO TEACHING SISTERS 


NOTE: The exhortation to the first international Congress of Teaching Sisters 
(September 15, 1951) to which the Holy Father refers in the foregoing address is 
published in The Catholic Mind, June. 1952, pp. 376-80. The following are 
among the pertinent passages: 

“The religious habit: choose it in such a way that it becomes the expression of 
inward naturalness, of simplicity and spiritual modesty. Thus it will edify every- 
one, even modern young people. . 

‘Followed in letter and spirit, your constitutions, too, facilitate and bring the 
Sister all she needs and must do in our time to be a good teacher and educator. This 
also applies to purely mechanical matters. In many countries today, for example, 
even Sisters use bicycles when their work demands it. At first this was something 
entirely new, though not against the Rule. It is possible that some details of the 
school schedules, certain regulations—simple applications of the Rule—<ertain cus- 
toms which were, perhaps, in harmony with past conditions but which today 
merely hinder educational work, must be adapted to new circumstances. Let supe- 
riors and the general chapter proceed in this matter conscientiously, with foresight, 
prudence and courage and, where the case demands, let them not fail to submit the 
proposed changes to competent ecclesiastical authorities.’’ 





COMMUNICATIONS ON INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


Superiors and others who were privileged to attend the International Congress 
of Superiors General of Orders and Congregations of Women in Rome would do a 
great service to our readers by sending their observations on the congress. 
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 —28— 
May a religious have the interest on his inheritance? Suppose it 
amounts to $300 a year: may he use this amount for Masses, his relatives, 


or for charity? 


A religious with solemn vows loses all right to own, so there can 
be question here only of a religious with a simple vow of poverty. 
He may not have the interest on his inheritance, because canon 569, 
§ 1 explicitly obliges every novice before taking first vows, to give 
away the usufruct or annual income deriving from his personal 
property, unless the constitutions provide otherwise. The novice is 
free to give his annual income (interest on money, stocks, bonds, 
rents from real estate, and the like) to any person, physical or moral, 
whom he may choose; but he is forbidden to use it for himself, or to 
distribute it himself annually. The whole tenor of the history of 
this canon is to the effect that the beneficiary of the income is to be 
determined upon once for all. Should the beneficiary die, another 
person may be appointed in his place; but in order to change the 
beneficiary determined upon at the time of first profession, the per- 
mission of the superior is required unless the constitutions provide 
otherwise (canon 580, § 3). 


—29— 

We have been invited to send in our requests and complaints which 

will be proposed to the general chapter to be held within the next three 

months. Are we obliged to sign our names to these suggestions, or will it 

be sufficient to give them to one of the delegates to the general chap- 
ter and say that these are the requests of a number of religious? 


Unless the constitutions or custom require that such requests or 
complaints must be signed, they need not be signed. Usually they are 
given to one of the delegates to the general chapter who, in turn, at 
the proper time, turns them in to the special committee appointed for 
the purpose of screening such requests and complaints. “Those that 
are considered worthy of the attention of the general chapter are pro- 
posed to it in due time during the chapter of affairs. At the end of 
the chapter, before a vote to adjourn is taken, any delegate may ask 
that a request or complaint which has been turned in but has not 
been submitted to the general chapter should now be read, and the 
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chapter will then vote first on whether the request or complaint is to 
be considered or not. If it is rejected, that is the end of the matter. If 
the majority vote is for considering it, it will then be considered in 
the same way as the other requests or complaints which were already 
submitted to the general chapter. 


—30— 

By our constitutions we are directed to make one hour of mental 
prayer each day. In some of our houses it frequently happens that the 
Community Mass follows the first half hour of prayer. The second half 
hour will then be made after thanksgiving, during which a second Mass is 
sometimes said. Is attendance at this second Mass considered as fulfilling 
the obligation of the constitutions? 


In many religious communities it is customary for the community 
to assist at the Mass of a visiting priest, usually on a voluntary basis. 
There does not seem to be any objection to performing one’s spirit- 
ual duties, such as meditation, rosary, and the like during this second 
Mass. 


= 
We are to have our general chapter in January. Is it proper for older 


delegates to instruct the younger Sisters how to vote, that is, suggest 
names of capable Sisters to them? 


It is highly improper for the older delegates to instruct the 
younger Sisters how to vote in chapter. This is expressly forbidden 
by canon 507, § 2 which states: ‘‘All must abstain from seeking 
votes either directly or indirectly for themselves or for others.”’ 
What is allowed by certain constitutions, and should be used with 
moderation, is to question other members of the chapter regarding 
the abilities of certain Sisters who have passive voice, that is, are 
eligible for office. This should be done in a specific manner, for in- 
stance, by asking: ‘‘Is Sister N.N. firm in her manner of operating, 
does she have good judgment, is she patient, kind,and the like’ rather 
than ask: ‘‘Do you think Sister N.N. would make a good superior?”’ 
One might ask a Sister who is very well acquainted with the indi- 
vidual in question: ‘‘Do you know of any serious imperfection on the 
part of Sister N. N. which would prevent her from being a good 
superior?’’ However, the Sisters of the chapter thus interrogated are 
to answer the questions proposed to them, and not offer any general 
advice not asked for. 
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Is the golden jubilee in religion counted from date of entrance or of 
first profession? 


There are no regulations in canon law regarding this matter. 
Each institute follows its own custom. We think that, all things 
considered, the jubilee should be counted from the date of entrance 
into the novitiate, since that is the first official step of dedication in 
religion to Christ’s service. From a practical viewpoint, fifty years is 
a long period of time, and should begin to run as soon as possible 
after entrance into religion, that is, from the day of entrance into the 
novitiate. 

Constitutions requiring that the golden jubilee be counted from 
the first temporary profession, or even from perpetual profession, 
may be changed by the proper authority, provided that a majority of 
the members assembled in general chapter request such a change. 
Customs regarding the golden jubilee may be changed by a majority 
vote of the chapter without referring the matter to any higher 
authority. 


—33— 
What is the mind of the Church regarding Sisters “of ihe second 
class," that is, lay Sisters? Does this not savor of class distinction? 


Certainly the class of lay Sisters and Brothers savors of class dis- 
tinction. However, before condemning the Church for introducing 
such a distinction, it will be well to recall that the Church takes so- 
cial conditions as she finds them and seeks to better them gradually. 
Up to the beginning of the twentieth century, the only opportunity 
of bettering their condition was offered to the youth of the poorer 
classes of Europe by the Church in the ranks of her clergy and reli- 
gious. 

In modern times when the world has become more alert to social 
justice, and the opportunity to receive an education has become more 
common, the Church will readily grant permission to abolish the 
class of lay Brothers and Sisters. This is especially true in the case of 
non-clerical congregations of Sisters or Brothers only. The permis- 
sion may be had for the asking, provided that a majority of the mem- 
bers of the general chapter request the Holy See for it. In the case of 
a diocesan congregation, the local ordinary can grant the permission. 
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Reverend Fathers: 

It was nice to find an article about the National Congress for Re- 
ligious in the REVIEW, as I had been looking for something in print 
about it. I had looked in vain in several periodicals and papers, but 
with the exception of The Santa Fe Register, I found nothing. 

I was privileged to be one of the few contemplative religious 
present. Another abbess from our monastery in Cleveland was there 
and a few other cloistered religious. 

The Congress for Religious was a most impressive and unique 
gathering, uniting as it did in one purpose, one endeavor, the supe- 
riors of many religious orders of men and women. It would be 
impossible, without a record, to even hazard a guess at the number of 
Orders and Congregations that were represented. 

All the papers which were read and the discussions, etc. at the 
session for religious women, were comprehensive and manifested 
deep study and understanding of the subjects treated. There was not 
enough time in the three days of the Congress to discuss thoroughly 
the subjects chosen or to cover more subjects. There were also the 
special sessions which proved very satisfactory, but some doubled up 
on others,so that only too often it was impossible not to miss one for 
another, both being conducted at the same time in different buildings. 

That the subject of ‘‘prayer in the life of a religious’’ was com- 
pletely omitted seemed regrettable to me. The priest ( I do not re- 
member who he was) who brought up the subject of the contempla- 
tive life, and its having so great an attraction for the youth of our 
day, left the subject woefully unfinished. That there is a great influx 
of vocations among the Trappists is evident, and leads one to hope 
that the future will prove them to have really been true vocations. 
However, I do not believe the youth of our day in general shows a 
greater attraction for the contemplative life than those of the past. 
There is a moderately larger number of vocations in our day than in 
the past, but not in proportion to our increasing population. In fact, 
taking into consideration the fact that our Catholic population, our 
schools, colleges, etc. have vastly increased in the past 40 years, the 
number of vocations to the contemplative Orders have not increased 
in proportion. 

The statement which was made about the typical temptation of 
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the active and contemplative religious is, I dare say, not true. While 
active religious very often do long for more time for prayer, and the 
more fervent they are, the more they desire this, it is not true that the 
temptation of the contemplative is to do more. No one but a con- 
templative should make a statement touching so deeply the contem- 
plative soul. The contemplative does not feel that she does not do 
enough, but that she does not pray enough, and this after living 
many years the cloistered contemplative life. I should have liked to 
speak on the subject, but the paper had already gone over its allotted 
time, and the subject could not be handled in a few short sentences. 

A life of prayer does not comprise only the hours allotted to that 
exercise, be it vocal in the recitation of the Divine Office or mental, 
but it covers every hour of the day. Monastic work is prescribed by 
the Church for all contemplatives, not asa rest or cessation from 
prayer, but as a means for uninterrupted continuation of interior 
prayer. The contemplative knows that until her life is perfected by 
degrees in this uninterrupted interior prayer, not indeed a torturing 
of the mind, but a silent, peaceful, interior communing with God in 
love, she has not yet attained to anything like a high degree of that 
which she has set herself to reach. Any work, be it manual labor or 
simple domestic duties, be it of the literary or artistic type, which fills 
in the time between the hours of prayer proper, must always be for 
the contemplative but a continuation of that interior union with God 
which was begun in her prayer before the Blessed Sacrament. Prayer 
is not one department and work another. The work of the contem- 
plative is as valuable as her prayer, and her prayers as valuable as her 
work. Her temptation is not to do more, but to feel dissatisfied that 
that her life is not a more uninterrupted union and converse with her 
Divine Spouse, the striving for the perfection of this being her one 
~ aim. 

There is an unseen world which to her is very real. The inci- 
dents of daily life are mere accidentals which are of value only so far 
as they can purchase for her more perfect uriion with God. This 
unseen world is as real to her as the things she can reach out and 
touch, and touching it she can make every action of hers prayer. I 
am speaking of prayer,—not prayers. The Divine Office, though it 
is a vocal prayer, can yet give to the contemplative, one of the most 
valuable occasions of the day for interior prayer, when her soul can 
remain in closest union with God, reaching out to Him in loving, 
peaceful attention whether she understands and grasps the meaning 
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of the words or not. 

The contemplative life should not be glamorized. This gives 
young people a mere admiration of it or a passing fervor at learning 
of its grandeur, which is not a vocation. Only too often postulants 
applying have a mistaken idea of the contemplative life, picturing it 
as a quiet restful going to prayer and enjoying its peaceful hours with 
little else to do. This is not what the contemplative life demands. It 
is a life of prayer indeed, but united with the self-effacement and self- 
abnegation necessary to bring the soul to a detachment from self and 
self-love, which alone can lead to higher union of the soul with God. 
This is not a pleasant process if it is to lead to solid growth in holi- 
ness. It is not what enriches us but what effaces us that leads to 
union with God. But neither should we suppose that the way is all 
darkness and strewn with thorns. The soul also comes to stretches 
of light and joy when she stands very close to the Divinity to which 
she is wedded. Our Lord is ever a loving Spouse who will not be 
outdone in generosity. 

Much more can be said on the subject, but I wrote this much be- 
cause I felt an explanation was due since you repeated the statement 
in the REVIEW which was made on the floor at the Congress, and I 
feel it has given an incorrect impression. There is already a great deal 
written about the contemplative life which should be reviewed or 
corrected. The trouble is few contemplatives write and what is writ- 
ten is too often merely theoretical by those who have not lived the 
enclosed contemplative life. 

—SISTER M. IMMACULATA, P.C. (Abbess) 
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A Monument to M. Vincent 


Jerome Breunig, S.J. 


HE recent book, Saints for Now, edited by Clare Boothe Luce, 
has two articles on St. John of the Cross and none on St. Vin- 
cent de Paul. Yet Vincent de Paul is pre-eminently a modern 

saint, a “‘saint for now.’’ In Social Action (July, 1952, p. 135) 
J. Correia-Afonso writes: ‘“Vincent de Paul is indeed a modern saint, 
not chronologically. . . but as one of the first of his contemporaries 
to understand the new times ushered in by the Renaissance, and to 
consider them with a just and sympathetic discrimination; one of the 
earliest too to observe and to seek a practical solution for the social 
question, which in its different aspects has become the problem of 
our own days.’’ (Social Action is a periodical published monthly by 
the Indian Institute of Social Order, St. Vincent St., Poona 1, India.) 

The ‘‘omnipresence’’ of the Daughters of Charity (more than 

40,000 strong) in the cities of the world, the numerous Vincentian 
seminaries, the De Paul hospitals and schools, as well as the other 
congregations, associations, and works of charity that derive directly 
from or were inspired by St. Vincent may have rendered the saint too 
obvious to be singled out. Recent tributes to the apostle of charity 
are not wanting. The realistic spiritual grandeur of the film, ‘““Mon- 
sieur Vincent,’ is a notable instance. But the monument, “‘more 
lasting than bronze’’ is the fifteen-volume work of Pierre Coste,C.M. 
This includes eight volumes of Correspondence, four of Conferences, 
and a three-volume Life and Works of St. Vincent de Paul. The 
work is translated by Joseph Leonard, C.M. The last seven volumes 
mentioned above were published by the Newman Press during the 
present year. (See page 325 for prices, etc.) 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


Reviewing Pierre Coste’s biography in the Month when the book 
first appeared in the early thirties, Archbishop Goodier wrote: ‘‘He 
has already given to us, in eight volumes, the saint’s correspondence; 
he has now published in three volumes more, a study of the saint and 
his life which is not likely ever to be superseded. It is a masterpiece 
of research, of erudition, and in the full-length portrait of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul which it depicts; sparing him in nothing, as the saint 
himself would not want to be spared, it allows us to watch this very 
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human being, if ever there was one, grow into one of the most glori- 
ous heroes this world has ever produced, the pride alike of man and 
of the Church, one of those in whose canonization the veriest pagan 
must rejoice.” 

The biography can be divided into three sections that are not co- 
terminus with the three volumes. First is traced the early life of the 
saint and the first beginnings of the associations he founded. Then, 
in turn, follows a detailed study of the growth and expansion of 
each. The third section treats of his work at the French court, his 
efforts against Jansenism, and his care of the Visitation Order after 
the death of St. Francis de Sales; gives summary studies of his sanc- 
tity, his daily order, and the like; and concludes with an account of 
his death, beatification, and canonization. 

The real drama and challenge of Vincent de Paul’s long life 
(1581-1660) is heightened rather than dimmed by the careful ex- 
cision of legends such as the story of his exchanging places with the 
galley slave. The meager record of the early years is sufficient to in- 
dicate the initial struggle of a gifted poor boy who had to ‘work his 
way through college’ by teaching boys. Not in accord with the pre- 
scriptions of Trent, Vincent was ordained at twenty years of age. 
Providence afforded realistic post-ordination training. The. young 
priest was captured by Moors and sold into slavery in Tunis. It was 
almost two years before he escaped to France. 

The turning point from mediocre to high sanctity seems to have 
been Vincent’s promise to consecrate the rest of his life to the service 
of the poor. Shortly afterwards when the Master of the Paris Mint 
gave him a personal gift of 15,000 livres, the dedicated priest gave 
the entire sum to the Charity Hospital on the very next day. 
Whether pastor of Clichy or Chatillons, chaplain to the De Gondi 
Family or to the Queen, Vincent de Paul fulfilled his promise to help 
the poor. Whenever he recognized a serious need, whether spiritual 
or material, he tried a realistic approach, often not particularly orig- 
inal, experimented, made recommendations, and finally outlined pro- 
cedures that would meet the difficulty. 


The Congregation of the Mission 
‘The establishment of the Congregation of the Mission is the 
result of the sermon at Folleville; it sprang from it as the tree does 
from the seed’”’ (I, 70). This mission sermon given on the feast of 
the Conversion of St. Paul and exhorting the villagers to make a 
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general confession, was so abundantly blessed that it clearly under- 
lined the need to provide for thousands of similar missions and a 
congregation of priests specially dedicated to giving them. 

Incompetence and worse among the clergy of France was another 
problem Vincent helped solve. First he provided retreats for priests 
and ordinands. He saw, however, that a more radical remedy was * 
needed. Adequate seminary training had to be provided. The Con- 
gregation of the Mission undertook and is continuing these special- 
ized sacred works for the sanctification of the clergy. 

Relief for the poor began in the same simple manner. ‘‘On a cer- 
tain Sunday, just as I was vesting to say Mass, a person came to tell 
me that, in an isolated house a quarter of a league away, the whole 
family lay ill, so that not a single one of them could come to the as- 
sistance of the others, and they were in such dire straits as cannot be 
expressed. It moved me to the depths of my heart. I did not fail to 
speak feelingly about them during the sermon, and God, touching the 
hearts of those who were listening, caused them all to be moved to 
compassion for the poor afflicted people. : 

“After dinner, a meeting was held in the house of a good lady in 
the town to see what help could be given and every single one of 
those preserit was quite prepared to go and see them, to console them 
by talking to them and to help them to the best of their ability.” 
(I, 82.) 

The care of this family led to the care of others. After three 
months experience St. Vincent formed an association to be called the 
Confraternity of Charity. Its members were to be known as the 
Servants of the Poor or of Charity. ‘It was to have Jesus Christ as 
its patron and its motto was to be: Blessed are the merciful as my 
Father is merciful; or, Come, ye blessed of my Father and possess the 
Kingdom prepared for you from the beginning of the world, for I 
was hungry and ye gave me to eat, I was sick and you visited me; for 
what you have done to the least of these, you have done unto me.” 
(I, 83.) 

The Daughters of Charity 

Again, this confraternity became the model for similar ones. 
From them developed the group known as the Ladies of Charity 
who gave generously of time and money to help the poor. As the 
work of these groups expanded, it became clear that a permanent 
group of full time dedicated nurses and teachers was indispensable. 
With the help of Louise de Marillac, a ‘‘Lady of Charity.’’ Vincent 
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de Paul established the Daughters of Charity. 


This new congregation marked a great innovation in the reli- 
gious life. ‘“The Daughters of Charity were not, like the members of 
other communities of women, confined to their homes; they were 
perfectly free to walk about the streets, and this was even a duty in- 
asmuch as their functions called them to leave their houses and enter 
those of the poor. ‘Your monasteries,’ St. Vincent said to them, ‘are 
the houses of the sick; your cell, a hired room; your chapel, the 
parish church; your cloister, the streets of the city; your enclosure, 
obedience; your grille, the fear of God; your veil, holy modesty!’ ”’ 
(I, 345.) 

The Vincentians (C.M.) and the Daughters of Charity are the 
largest but not the only religious families Vincent founded. He suc- 
ceeded St. Francis de Sales as director of the Visitation Order and 
helped found the institutes of the Daughters of Providence, the 
Daughters of the Cross, and the Daughters of the Holy Family. 
These congregations helped carry on the far-flung spiritual and cor- 
poral works of mercy that were first initiated by M. Vincent. 


The Foundlings 

Artists like to depict St. Vincent trudging through slum areas 
leading one child by the hand and carrying another. They are not 
drawing imaginary scenes. In a diary kept by one of the Sisters at 
La Couche we read: ‘January 22, M. Vincent arrived about eleven 
o'clock at night; he brought us two children; one may be six days 
old, the other is older. The poor little things were crying. The Lady 
Superioress has handed them over to the nurses. .. . 

“February 7. It is very cold. M. Vincent paid a visit to our 
community; this holy man is always on foot. The Superioress asked 
him to rest, but he hurried off at once to his little children. It is 
marvellous to listen to his beautiful words of kindness and consola- 
tion. These little creatures listen to him as to a father. Oh! what 
does not this kind, good Monsieur Vincent deserve! I have seen his 
tears flow today. One of our little ones died. ‘It is an angel now,’ 
he explained, ‘but it is very hard not to see it any more.’’”’ (II, 263- 
4.) 

An appeal of Vincent to the Ladies of Charity is recorded: “‘And 
now, Ladies, sympathy and charity induced you to adopt these poor 
little creatures as your children; you have been their mothers ac- 
cording to Divine Grace ever since their mothers according to nature 
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abandoned them. Cease to be their mothers and become their judges; 
their life and death is in your hands; I am now about to collect your 
votes: the time has come to pronounce their sentence and to ascertain 
whether you desire any longer to be merciful to them. They will 
live, if you charitably take care of them, and on the other hand, they 
will die and infallibly perish if you abandon them; experience does 
not allow you to think otherwise.’’ (II, 222.) 


Chaplain for the Galleys 

‘Nothing could give a better picture of hell than the hulks [of 
the galley slaves] at Marseilles,’’ wrote a biographer (I, 117). Into 
these tombs for the living, Vincent went as an angel and consoler. 
His own experience as a prisoner and a slave helped him to use his 
position as chaplain-general of the galleys, to which General De 
Gondi had appointed him, to alleviate the conditions of the convicts. 
At Vincent’s bidding, the Bishop of Paris sent a pastoral letter 
asking alms to prepare better quarters for the prisoners. The spiritual 
ministry among the prisoners was not neglected: sacraments were ad- 
ministered and missions were sometimes arranged for them. 

The apostie of charity extended his care to other needy classes 
besides foundlings and prisoners. The sick poor in the over- 
crowded hospitals, orphans, the insane, fallen women, helpless beg- 
gars, and others were to share the warmth of his contagious charity. 
A separate story is the relief work of Vincent, that almost beggared 
the Parisian benefactors, to assist the provinces of Lorraine, Picardy, 
Champagne, and L’Ile-de-France when they were torn by maraud- 
ing armies in the wars of the Fronde. Saving assistance was also 
provided for the Irish refugees who fled to France during Oliver 
Cromwell's reign of terror. 


Spiritual Works 

Among the reforms in the spiritual apostolate that Vincent 
helped promote was puncturing the pompous, empty eloquence that 
had become quite widespread. Sentences like the following were 
commonplace. ‘‘I am about to grasp the intoxicating chalice, replete 
with so much excellence, to replenish your hearts through the orifices 
of your ears.”” ‘‘May the gentle zephyrs of the Holy Spirit waft the 
sails of my thoughts over the sea of this great audience to lead and 
bring it safely to a fair haven.” (II, 206). Vincent promoted sim- 
plicity in form and tone. ‘‘Motives, nature, and means, all set out 
simply and clearly—such is Saint Vincent's ‘little method!’’’ (II, 
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217). He had no use for bitter sarcasm. ‘‘Bitterness has never 
served any other purpose than to embitter’’ (II, 218). 


Of greater importance was his clear stand against heresy. ‘“The 
Jansenists have never forgiven Saint Vincent for the prominent part 
which he played in securing the condemnation of their doctrines’ 
(III, 180). Vincent’s sound faith and Catholic sense kept him 
clear of this heresy that won so many of his countrymen. More- 
over, his influential position at the French court enabled him to help 
expose the false doctrine in his own country. A loyal son of the 
Church, he was also instrumental in helping bring the matter to 
Rome where the heresy was officially condemned. 


THE CONFERENCES OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


The multifarious good works of Vincent de Paul might give the 
impression that he was merely a man of action. The Conferences, 
in four volumes, modify this impression by revealing the inner spir- 
ituality which was the mainspring of the exterior activity. 

Not having a wire-recording machine or even the Gregg short- 
hand method, the first Daughters of Charity pieced together what 
they heard, sometimes with the help of Monsieur Vincent’s memor- 
andum. Of all the conferences Vincent gave during a period of 
about 25 years (1634-1660), only 120 have been preserved. The 
handwriting of St. Louise de Marillac is recognized in twenty of 
the transcriptions. Fragmentary and occasional as they are, the con- 
ferences reveal an inspiring and unmistakably high spirituality. It 
must be remembered that when these conferences were given the Sis- 
ters were simply an association of laywomen who did not live in a 
convent but usually in hired rooms in the particular parish where 
they worked. 

The “Method” in the Conferences 


An interesting and, perhaps in some measure, imitable feature of 
Vincent de Paul’s conferences was the method. The Sisters were not 
only informed when the conference was to be held, but they were 
told what the subject matter was to be. Besides, they were to be 
prepared to give their own thoughts and to answer questions on the 
subject. The first time the method was introduced is recorded: ‘‘In 
the preceding conference I noticed you needed help to find motives or 
reason for the subjects that were proposed to you. That is why I 
thought it better to change the method, so as to give you greater fa- 
cility in understanding those matters in which you will be instructed, 
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and this will be a great help to you in making your mental prayer. I 
will ask questions, just as we do in teaching catechism.”’ (I, xiii.) 

The timid were encouraged to have their contributions written 
down should they find it too difficult to speak without notes. 
St. Vincent added another comforting note: ‘If there are any who 
cannot give an answer, I beg them not to worry, because those who 
can say very little often do much, and those who understand and 
speak easily on the subjects proposed to them, sometimes do far less, 
although there are some who both speak well and do well’’ (I, xiii). 
After the prayer Veni Sancte Spiritus, St. Vincent would begin by 
asking questions. The following extended quotation is an illustra- 
tion of the method. 





“Well now, Sister, tell me what are reasons for desiring that 
there never should be any disunion in the Company, either amongst 
individual Sisters, or in the whole company, in case it was divided, 
some wishing one thing, others another. . . .”’ 

“TI have a good deal of difficulty in understanding what is the 
meaning of the word union. I thought, Sir, that it is a virtue about 
which your charity has frequently instructed us, and that we all 
should have it in order to accomplish the will of God.”’ 

“And you, Sister, why should we desire that there may never be 
any disunion in the Company?” 

“Sir, it is because wherever there is union and harmony, the love 
of God and one’s neighbor is present and, wherever there is disunion, 
we have hatred of God and our neighbor.” 

“And you, Sister?”’ 

“It seems to me that union produces peace and tranquillity and 
that disunion causes war and disquiet.” 

“You are quite right, Sister. Mark this, Sisters, all the wars and 
miseries you see are the result of disunion, which always produces 
trouble and disquiet.”’ 

Another Sister said: ‘‘Union preserves persons in their vocation, 
and disunion often causes them to lose it.’ 

“That, Sisters, is what usually happens. Well now, let us con- 
tinue; I hope this sort of conference will prove to be better than 
others. .. . And you, Sister, why do you think that union should 
always exist in the Company?” 

“Sir, disunion seems to me to be like a building that is falling 
dowa. ...° 
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Another Sister said: “‘Union is an image of the most Blessed 
Trinity which is made up of three divine Persons, united by love. If 
we are thoroughly well united, we shall all be of one will and in 
complete harmony. Disunion, on the contrary, gives us a picture of 
hell, where the demons live in perpetual discord and hate.”’ (I, 87- 
88.) 





Thus each of the group added to the conference. These ‘‘conver- 
sations’’ as given in the Conferences may seem too pat and perhaps 
too good to some modern readers. This may be due to the editing. 
The idea seems to be a sound one. After hearing the members and 
answering any questions, Monsieur Vincent would give a fuller treat- 
ment of the subject. 

The conferences were not monologues and fulfill the real 
meaning of the word conference, a meeting of minds. Inspiring 
scenes such as the following happened more than once. ‘“The Sister 
who spoke on the good use of admonitions added: ‘Recently I was 
so proud that, when my attention was called to a fault by one of my 
Sisters of whom I had asked charity, I manifested displeasure. I very 
humbly ask pardon for having done so and also, Sister, I ask for 
yours, who performed this act of charity towards me.’ At these 
words, the other Sister knelt down and said: ‘It is I, Sister, who ask 
your forgiveness. I did not admonish you as I should have done, 
for there were others present.’ ’’ (I, xv.) 


The Content 


Pere Coste summarizes the content of the conferences in his in- 
troduction to the work. ‘‘His addresses chiefly dealt with the voca- 
tion of Daughters of Charity; their functions; the poor, the sick, the 
foundlings; their daily exercises: rising, prayer, their general and par- 
ticular rules; the Christian virtues and those which go to make up 
the spirit of the Company: simplicity, charity, humility, mortifica- 
tion, love of work; the frequentation of the Sacraments; Confession 
and Communion. Scandal, temptations, envy, admonitions, and 
the Jubilee were also subjects of excellent conferences. He devoted 
several conferences to the virtues of deceased Sisters, and Sisters who 
were sent to the provinces were not allowed to depart without a few 
words of advice. The elections of officials was also an occasion for 
a brief address. The choice of subject was dictated by circumstances, 
the needs of the Company, and the suggestions of St. Louise de Ma- 
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rillac.’”’ (1, xii.) 

St. Vincent had much to say about prayer. ‘‘Prayer is the soul 
of our souls—that is to say, that what the soul is to the body, 
prayer is to the soul. . . . The soul without prayer is almost like a 
body without a soul, in what concerns the service of God; it is 
without feeling, movement, and has only worldly and earthly de- 
sires. I may also add that prayer is like a mirror in which the soul 
can see all its stains and disfigurements; it notes what renders it dis- 
pleasing to God; it arranges itself so that it may be conformable to 
Him in all things.”’ (II, 49.) 

Very practically, Vincent associates success in prayer with re- 
tiring on time, getting enough sleep, and mostly with prompt rising. 
“Rising is the first act of fidelity we render to God. . . . the rest of 
the day is determined by rising in the morning. Believe me, there is 
no use in fighting with your pillow; you are always bound to lose”’ 
(II, 22). “If sleeping during prayer becomes a habit, then one 
should, in order to get rid of it, stand upright, kiss the floor, or 
renew one’s attention from time to time because, if we do not remedy 
this bad habit, it will return daily. Are you not aware that there is 
a devil whose business it is to put people to sleep when they are at 
prayer?”’ (I, 29.) He also suggests the use of pictures of Our Lord 
and the saints as a help during prayer. 

Spiritual reading as a help to prayer is highly commended. ‘“You 
must never fail to find time to read a chapter of some devout book; 
it is very easy and most necessary, for, as in the morning you speak 
to God when at prayer, so God speaks to you when you read. If you 
wish your prayer to be heard by God, listen to God when you read. 
There is no less happiness and profit in listening to God than there 
is in speaking to Him. Hence, I strongly recommend you not to fail 
to do so, as far as you can and, if possible, to spend a little time in 
prayer afterwards.”’ (I, 105.) 

The most difficult mortification is proposed to the Sisters. ‘‘Mor- 
tification is also necessary, Sisters, if you are to endure the little suf- 
ferings that are bound to crop up in the course of your exercises, and 
the complaints that those poor people may make about you. When 
the gentlemen in charge of the wounded pay them a visit, they may 
perhaps hear complaints about you; the wounded may tell them that 
you have not looked after them, that you left them all alone from 
morning until goodness knows what hour. Very well, Sisters, all 
that must be endured without complaining; do not seek to justify 
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yourselves, oh! no, never!’”’ (III, 3.) ‘The last means of loving 
God continually and for ever is—suffering: to suffer sicknesses, if 
God sends them; to suffer calumny, if we are unjustly attacked; to 
suffer interiorly the trials God sends us to test our fidelity’ (II, 105). 

A witness to much deterioration in religious life, Vincent was 
opposed to the very shadow of laxity. ‘‘The third thing which 
causes us to lose the love of our vocation is—I shall not say im- 
purity, oh! no, never by God’s grace has this sin even been men- 
tioned—but merely a certain sort of unrestrained liberty. One is 
quite pleased to meet men; one is not a bit disturbed at listening to 
them; one replies to and enters into conversation with them, even 
with one’s confessors apart from confession; one passes the time in 
speaking of matters that are neither necessary nor urgent, but just to 
keep up a conversation.”’ (II, 89.) 


“First Daughter of Charity’’ 

Among the finest conferences are those which treat of the lives of 
the first members. Here is an abbreviated account of the ‘First 
Daughter of Charity’’: “‘Margaret Naseau, of Suresnes, was the first 
Sister who had the happiness of pointing out the road to our other 
Sisters, both in the education of young girls and in nursing the sick, 
although she had no other master or mistress but God. She was a 
poor, uneducated cow-herd. Moved by a powerful inspiration from 
Heaven, the idea occurred to her that she would instruct children and 
so she bought an alphabet but, as she could not go to school for in- 
struction, she went and asked the parish priest or curate to tell her 
what were the first four letters of the alphabet. On another occasion, 
she asked what were the next four, and so on for the rest. After- 
wards, whilst she minded her cows, she studied her lesson. . . . 

“She afterwards made up her mind to go from village to village 
instructing the young. .. . It was very remarkable that she undertook 
all this without money or any other help save that of Divine Provi- 
dence. She often fasted for whole days, and dwelt in places of 
which nothing remained but the walls. . . . The harder she worked 
at teaching the children, the more the village folk laughed at and 
calumniated her. Her zeal grew more ardent. . . . She provided for 
the education of some young men who had not the means of doing 
so. ... These young men are now good priests. 

“Finally, when she learned that there was a Confraternity of 
Charity in Paris for the sick poor, she went there moved by a desire 
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to be employed in this work, and although she greatly desired to 
continue instructing the young, nevertheless she laid aside this char- 
itable work to take up that of nursing the sick poor, which she be- 
lieved to be more perfect and charitable. This was, indeed, the will 
of God, for He intended her to be the first Daughter of Charity and 
servant of the sick poor in the city of Paris. She attracted to the 
work other girls whom she had helped to detach from all earthly 
vanities and to embrace a devout life. . . . She was most patient and 
never complained. Everybody loved her because there was nothing 
in her that was not lovable. Her charity was so great that she died 
from sharing her bed with a poor plague-stricken girl.’’ (I, 71-3.) 





Book Reviews 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. By Pierre Coste, 
C.M. Translated by Joseph Leonard, C.M. Pages in Volumes: |, 
xxiii + 608; Il, xi + 500; Ill, xii +- 563. Newman Press, Westmin- 
ster, Maryland, 1952. Three-volume set, $15.00. 

CONFERENCES OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL TO THE SISTERS OF 
CHARITY. Edited by Pierre Coste, C.M. Translated by Joseph 
Leonard, C.M. Pages in Volumes: |, xxii + 322; Il, vi + 310; Ill, vi 
+ 317; IV, xi + 340. Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland, 1952. 
Four-volume set, $16.00. 

For comment on these volumes see the article, ‘‘A Monument to 

Monsieur Vincent,”’ beginning on page 315. 


THE IGNATIAN WAY TO GOD. By Alexander Brou, S.J. Translated by 
William J. Young, S.J. Pp. xii + 156. The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, 1952. $3.75. 

This exposition of the spirituality of St. Ignatius was written by 
Father Brou mainly to disprove a charge that Ignatian spirituality is 
“rigid and excessively methodical.’’ He begins his work with a brief 
study of St. Ignatius himself and his directives on prayer to his 
young Society, and goes on from there to show that the spirituality 
of St. Ignatius is in all essentials that of the Spiritual Exercises. The 
purpose of the latter is to prepare one to seek the will of God and, 
having found it, to embrace it. And prayer for St. Ignatius has the 
same end. Father Brou says: ‘‘Prayer, according to St. Ignatius, is 
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a combination of personal activity and of surrender to the inspira- 
tion of God, of method and of liberty,” all of which points he 
proves from the book of the Exercises. 

Intriguing chapters in the development are: ‘“The Exercises and 
the Graces of Prayer,’’ “Id quod volo,’”’ in the Spiritual Exercises; 
“The Men” formed to great holiness by the Spiritual Exercises; and, 
finally, in an Appendix, ‘“The Liturgical Life and the Spirituality of 
St. Ignatius’’—a refutation of the fancied opposition between Igna- 
tian Spirituality and the Liturgical Movement. A second Appendix 
contains the following: ‘‘A Description of the Spirituality of St. Ig- 
natius,’’ ““The Holy See and the Exercises of St. Ignatius,’ ‘“The 
Method of St. Ignatius and those of Louis of Granada and of 
St. Francis de Sales,’’ which shows the striking similarity between 
them. 

Each chapter of this excellent treatment of Ignatian Spirituality 
is bulwarked by abundant references to sources, collected in a special 
section in the back of the book so that anyone who wishes to inves- 
tigate the subject more deeply has starting leads for doing so. 

—AUBREY J. REID, S.J. 


SAINT THERESE AND SUFFERING. By Abbé Combes. Translated from 
the French Edition by Msgr. P. E. Hallett. Pp. viii + 130. P. J. Kene- 
dy & Sons, New York, 1951. $2.50. 


“Shadow on the Earth’”’ meant human sufferings in the fine book 
of the same title by Owen Francis Dudley. And anyone who is 
suffering or has suffered knows that suffering is truly a heavy 
shadow coming between God and us and putting our faith in Him to 
a severe test. We think somewhat as follows: ‘‘God is all powerful 
and He loves me. And my need is overwhelming. Why doesn’t He 
help me?”’ 

To any and all who are asking a question of this kind, we 
strongly recommend Saint Thérése and Suffering by Abbé Combes. 
The author undertakes to make known St. Thérése’s attitude to- 
wards suffering as revealed in her own words and actions. The 
Carmelite Saint of Lisieux is shown to be a sufferer from her earliest 
days. From her First Holy Communion she begins to welcome 
suffering and even to find mysterious happiness in it. From then on 
suffering meant to her the price she had to pay to love Our Lord 
greatly and to win souls from hell for Him. 

But finally Thérése tells us that she no longer desires sufferings, 
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but “‘‘the perfect accomplishment of the will of God in my soul.” 
However, the Will of God for her is further sufferings, indeed her 
greatest cross of suffering, for from the beginning of April, 1896, 
until her death on September 30, 1897, she endured almost without 
break or respite severe trials of her faith in God’s Goodness, and in 
her belief in heaven; seemingly all her prayers went unanswered and 
the ravages of the disease which would bring about her death were 
causing her intense physical pain. And so St. Thérése died, as did 
her Savior, on the cross—but how quickly came the Shower of Roses 
which proved that Thérése was ‘“‘living her heaven in doing good on 
earth,” as she had promised. 

Now what do we learn from St. Thérése about suffering? One 
point we surely notice is that suffering did not in any degree distort 
her character. Suffer greatly though she did, St. Thérése will always 
be one of the most lovable, attractive, and inspiring of the saints. In 
her life we learn again the old truth that suffering is often a most 
precious gift of God. It merits His love. It helps to save souls. It 
gives Him something very special for which He can reward us in 
heaven. 

Then most important of all, for us, as for Thérése, as even for 
the Son of God Himself, the rock bottom reason for accepting suffer- 
ing and bearing it patiently is that it is God’s will for us. And this 
too is the very heart of Thérése’s “Little Way to God’’— in all 
things to trust ourselves to God with complete confidence in His love 
for us.—AUBREY J. REID, S.J. 





PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS OF RELIGIOUS 


The proceedings of the First National Congress of Religious held at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, August, 1952, are being published under the title, Religious 
Community Life in the United States, in two separate books, one for the men’s ses- 
sion and one for the Sisters’ session. A cloth bound copy of each book of approxi- 
mately 300 pages is being sold for $2.50. If you wish to participate in the lim- 
ited first printing, which is promised before Christmas, order promptly from: The 
Paulist Press, 401 West 59th Street, New York 19, New York. 
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BOOK NOTICES 

The Dominican Nuns of Corpus Christi Monastery, Menlo Park, 
California deserve thanks for translating so competently the book 
KINSHIPS by Reverend Antonin Sertillanges, O.P. In it you will find 
76 brief chapters well suited to induce deeper spiritual insight and 
enthusiasm. Several chapters, though their exact number varies, have 
been grouped beneath the following general subjects: God’s Presence, 
His Providence, Union with God, Love for God, Love for Self, Love 
for Others, the Apostolate. Sometimes a single paragraph, occasion- 
ally one brief sentence, will make you pause to ponder and to pray. 
(New York: McMullen Books Inc., 1952. Pp. v + 234. $2.95.) 


BE YE PERFECT, by David L. Greenstock, is a treatment, both 
scientific and devotional, of Christian perfection and various aspects 
of it. Much is made, for instance, of the distinction between essen- 
tial perfection, that is, being in the state of grace, and accidental per- 
fection, ulterior degrees of grace and virtue. The former is possible 
to all and ought to be attained by all; how much farther one can go 
depends upon the particular providence of God. Those who have a 
fair knowledge of the spiritual life would not learn much by reading 
this work, and people who are looking for an introduction would 
do well to seek it in other books. This one is confusing rather than 
informative, and it is more apt to leave one comforted and contented 
with mediocrity in virtue than to stimulate one to great efforts. 


(St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 1952. Pp. 362. $5.00.) 


A capable author with an attractive subject should produce a 
good biography. This formula works effectively in Katherine Bur- 
ton’s THE TABLE OF THE KING, the story of Emmelie Tavernier 
Gamelin, Foundress of the Sisters of Charity of Providence. The 
words that were later inscribed on the coat of arms of the first Provi- 
dence Asile, ‘“The Charity of Christ urgeth us,’’ were almost miracu- 
lously operative in Emmelie from her early childhood, when she used 
to distribute alms for her mother. As a girl still in her teens, she had 
a room set apart in the house where she fed the poor at “‘the table of 
the King’’—herself doing the cooking, serving, and dish-washing. 
Through sorrow over the successive loss of her husband and three 
small children she learned the practical need of trust in Divine Provi- 
dence; and this trust was deepened and broadened when the bare cup- 
board of her first Old Ladies’ Home was repeatedly replenished in an 
unforeseen manner. It is not strange that God should choose such a 
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woman to found an institute whose function is Charity and whose 
principle of growth is unbounded trust in Providence. (New York: 
McMullen Books, Inc., 1952.) 


“Come North as soon as possible!’’ These were the words of 
Bishop Miége to Mother Xavier, foundress of the Sisters of Charity 
of Leavenworth. COME NORTH is the exciting story of Ann Ross of 
Methodist parentage—her father was a harsh, unforgiving Method- 
ist preacher who disowned the daughter after she ran away to the 
convent. Sister Julia Gilmore, S.C.L., is to.be congratulated for the 
very readable account of the spiritual and spatial odyssey of the 
foundress of her own flourishing congregation. ‘There is hardly a 
dull page in the entire book, from the account of the birth of Ann 
Ross in 1813 to that graphic account of the “‘aged itinerant revival- 
ist’” who drove up to the St. Mary Female Institute near Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. Ail unknown to himself, this circuit rider had come 
to the Academy founded by his own sister who many years ago had 
run away from home to enter aconvent. The book ends thus: 
“Two Sisters walked with him to the cemetery where he saw the 
plain white marker that reads: Mother Xavier Ross Died April 2, 
1895 Aged 82 years.” (New York: McMullen Books, Inc., 1951. 
Pp. 310. $3.50.) 





BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 


[For the most part, these notices are purely descriptive, based on a cursory exam- 
ination of the books listed. ] 


AMERICA PRESS, 70 E. 45th St., New York, 17, New York. 

The State and Religious Education. By Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., 
and Anthony T. Bouscaren. On recent Supreme Court decisions, 
Dr. Conant, and the California tax exemption case. Pamphlet, $.25. 
BRUCE PUBLISHING Co., 400 Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 

Life Begins With Love. By E. Boyd Barrett. ‘“‘With a suc- 
cinctness that pierces sophistication and a depth of conviction that 
commands, the author summarizes this Imitation of Christ for mod- 
erns: keep your promises, keep your temper, keep your mouth shut, 
keep your heart warm, and, above all, be humble.’’ Pp. 114. $2.50. 

Christ in His Church. By Sister Jane Marie, O.P. A text to 
acquaint high school students with the history of the Church's ful- 
fillment of her divine mission to enable them to see in true perspec- 
tive the work of the Church in the world today. Pp. xvi + 656. 
$4.50. 
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Stirring the Embers. By J. E. Moffatt, S.J. Contains brief 
readings and meditations for religious to help them renew the spirit 
of their vocation. Pp. x + 137. $2.75. 

BURNS OATES, 28 Ashley Place, London, S.W. 1 England. 

The English Catholics 1850-1950. This volume prepared by 
leading English scholars and edited by Rt. Rev. George Beck gives 
illustrations of the Catholic Who’s Who and detailed information 
of care of the poor, the press, struggle for the schools, development 
of the religious orders, and other good works.. The book is a fitting 
tribute to an important century and gives grounds for sure hope that 
there will always be a Catholic England. Pp. xix + 640. $6.50. 
CATECHETICAL GUILD, 147 E. 5th Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. - 

A First Life of Christ and Let’s Pray are two little books for 
little Catholics, pre-school and first grade. These bright, simple, 
pictorial quarter books seem to be what a Catholic mother writing 
in America (Sept. 20, ’52) is looking for. 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS, Washington, D.C. 

An Evaluation of Catholic Elementary School Teachers’ Pre- 
Service Education. By Sister M. Brideen Long. A dissertation. 
Pp. xii + 99. $1.50. 

THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

State of Perfection and the Secular Priest. By C. H. Dukeheart, 
S.S. The second publication of a theological study written as a dis- 
sertation at the Catholic University of America. Pp. x + 186. 
$3.00. 

A City on a Mountain. The Case of Padre Pio. By Pascal P. 
Parente. Pp. vi + 148. 

Our Lord Jesus. By Mary Paula Williamson, R.C. Illustrated 
by Sister Mary Gertrude, O.S.B. Pp. 81. $1.25. 

On Promoting the Sanctity of the Priestly Life. A translation 
of Menti Nostrae. $.25. 

Follow Christ, 1952. $.25. 

I Have Sinned. By Bernard A. Sause, O.S.B. Contains brief 
instructions on the various duties as a means of helping adult lay 
persons to confess worthily. Pp. 127. $.50. 

B. HERDER Book Co., 15 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 

Grace. By Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. Translated by 
the Dominican Nuns of Corpus Christi Monastery, Menlo Park, 
California. Commentary on the Summa theologica of St. Thomas, 
Ia IIae, q. 109-14. Pp. xi + 535. $7.50. 
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The Light of the World. By Benedict Baur, O.S.B. Translated 
from the German by Edward Malone, O.S.B. Vol. I. Reflections 
on the prayers of the Mass for every day of the year from the First 
Sunday of Advent to Pentecost. Pp. x + 590. $7.50. 


McGRAW-HILL Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 36, N.Y. 
These Are Your Sons. By Timothy J. Mulvey, O.M.I. A book 
of first-hand accounts of some of the UN men fighting in Korea. 
The gifted author writes: “If I can trace but the faintest glimmer of 
the glory of their sacrifice across these pages, I shall know that it 
should never have seemed too difficult to do—so splendid was their 
vision of duty and so magnificent was their discharge of it among 
these alien hills.’ Pp. xi + 278. $3.75. 
McMULLEN Books, INC., 22 Park Place, New York 7, New York. 

A Modern Martyr. By Most Rev. James Anthony Walsh, M.M. 
An adaptation for youth of the heroic story of Blessed Theophane 
Venard prepared by Edward A. McGurkin, M.M. Pp. 118. $1.50. 

An Introduction to the Study of Ecclesiastical Latin. By H. P. 
V. Nunn. A handbook and guide to the syntax of Church Latin. 
Pp. xv + 196. $2.50. 

Accent on Laughter. By Joseph G. Cosgrove, M.M. A life 
sketch of Father Lawrence A. Conley, Maryknoll missioner in 
South China. Pp. xiii + 102. 

NEWMAN PRESs, Westminster, Maryland. 

The New Eve. By John Henry Newman. Pp. 96. $.60. 

The Fearless Heart. By Georges Bernanos. ‘Translated by 
Michael Legat. An adaptation of The Song from the Scaffold, by 
Gertrud von Le Fort, in dramatic form actually destined for a film. 
Pp. xv + 128. $2.25. 

Wife, Mother and Mystic (Blessed Anna-Maria Taigi.). By 
Albert Bessieres, S.J. Translated by Rev. Stephen Rigby. Edited 
by Douglas Newton. Pp. 256. $2.75. 

Each Hour Remains. By a Carmelite Nun. ‘‘A masterful vin- 
dication of the role and the importance of the cloistered contempla- 
tive life in this secularized world.”” Pp. 231. $3.00. 

FREDERICK PUSTET Co., 14 Barclay St., New York 8, New York. 

Lord, Teach Us How To Pray. By Richard Graef, C.S.Sp. 
Translated by Sister Mary Hildegard Windecker, of the Sisters of 
the Blessed Sacrament for Indian and Colored Peope. Pp. x + 193. 
$3.00. 

“This is the Victory.”” By Mother Mary Aloysi Kiener, S.N.D. 
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“Prayerful reflections to strengthen faith in the eternal truths.” 
Pp. 216. $3.00. 


SHEED & WARD, 830 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 

Woman Today. By John Fitzsimons. Father Fitzsimons agrees 
with Father Vincent McCorry that woman’s role is ‘‘essential but 
subordinate.’’ And business and industry is not her happy home. 
He is chaplain to the girls’ division of the Young Christian Workers 
of England and Wales. Pp. xi + 192. $2.50. 

TEMPLEGATE, 719 East Adams, Springfield, Illinois. 

Henry Suso—Saint and Poet. By S.M.C. A brief and readable 

biography of the mystic. Pp. viii + 167. $2.25. 


FAMILY COMMUNION CRUSADE 


It is a matter of two short years since Archbishop Molloy of Brooklyn gave 
official recognition and sanction to a movement started by a group of the laity in 
his diocese. Today the Family Communion Crusade is world-wide. During the 
Jubilee Year it was honored by the personal blessing of the Holy Father. Also it 
has received the notice and approval of the hierarchy in various parts of the United 
States and in foreign countries. The Crusade now has on its rolls families in every 
State and in foreign and distant places such as India, New Zealand, England and 
Hawaii. 

While thousands of families now approach the Sacrament each month in 
keeping with the spirit of the movenient, the Crusade makes its special effort yearly 
in connection with the Feast of the Holy Family. It endeavors to make that feast 
‘Family Day”’ in a strictly religious sense, for the consecration of the family to the 
Family of Nazareth and for the encouragement of family Communion on that day 
and others throughout the year. The date of the coming feast is January 11, 1953. 

In preparation for it, Crusade headquarters is engaged in sending posters to 
every parish, college, high school, retreat house and known Catholic Activities cen- 
ters throughout the nation. Press, radio and television will be utilized to bring the 
occasion to the attention of all Catholic families. There is no formal organization 
to the Family Communion Crusade either national, sectional, or diocesan. The 
movement is entirely voluntary. There are no dues and donations are not solicited. 
More than 800,000 leaflets stating the purposes of the movement and containing an 
enrollment blank have been distributed in the past two years. 

Individuals or societies requesting information, leaflets or enrollment cards will 
receive the same upon application to Family Communion Crusade, 10 Farmview 
Road, Port Washington, N.Y. 
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